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The Weekly Newspaper 
And Its Readers 


BY WILBUR SCHRAMM 
AND MERRITT LUDWIG 


Twenty-four surveys of weekly newspaper reading provide the 
basis for the generalizations advanced in this article about the 
place of the weekly in its community. Dr. Schramm is research 
professor of journalism and dean of the Division of Communi- 
cations at Illinois, where Mr. Ludwig is research assistant. 








3 THE EXTRAORDINARY HOLD WHICH WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS HAVE ON THEIR 
readers and the important part these newspapers play in socializing their commu- 
nities have long been recognized. The intent of this paper is to quantify some of 
these relationships of a weekly with its readers, as a basis for some general state- 
ments about the place of a weekly in its community and in the communications 
system. 

METHOD 


More than 30 studies of weekly newspaper readership have been made in the 
last 12 years by universities or other non-profit research organizations. It must be 
admitted that these studies constitute no such uniform series as The Continuing 
Study of (daily) Newspaper Reading. The samples in the weekly studies are not 
obtained uniformly, and in some cases the number of interviews is less than one 
could wish for the sake of reliability. The surveys are not distributed evenly 
throughout the United States; the great majority of them are in the Middle West, 
clustered around four schools of journalism. But despite shortcomings these sur- 
veys add up to an impressive body of quantitative data with rather stable trend 
lines. 


From the published surveys and others made available to us for this study we 
have selected 24 which seem to us to meet minimum criteria for statistical treat- 
ment and combination. These are the 24 (information after the date includes the 
research organization conducting the survey, the sponsor where different from 
research organization, and the survey director, in that order) : 
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1. Anamosa, Iowa, Journal; March 17, 1949; Sch. of Journ., State Univ. of Iowa; 
Iowa Press Assn.; Leslie G. Moeller. 
2. Eagle Grove, lowa, Eagle; May 2, 1946; Wilbur Schramm. 
3. Independence, Iowa, Bulletin-Journal; April 24, 1947; Wilbur Schramm (un- 
published). , 
4. Parkersburg, Iowa, Eclipse; Match 21, 1946; Wilbur Schramm. 
5. Carthage, Ill., Hancock County Journal; April 11, 1946; Adv. Res. Found.; 
Am. Assn. of Adv. Agencies, Assn. of National Advertisers. 
6. Springfield, Minn., Advance-Press; Aug. 5, 1943; Sch. of Journ., Univ. of 
Minn.; Minn. Ed. Assn.; Thomas Barnhart. 
7. Benton, Mo., Scott County Democrat; June 13, 1939; Sch. of Journ., Univ. 
of Mo.; Lester E. Finley. 
8. Fredericktown, Mo., Democrat-News; June 19, 1941; same. 
9. Harrisonville, Mo., Cass County Democrat; June 12, 1941; same. 
10. Humansville, Mo., Star-Leader; Aug. 17, 1939; same. 
11. Lebanon, Mo., Rustic-Republican; Aug. 19, 1938; same. 
12. Marceline, Mo., News; March 14, 1941; same. 
13. Milan, Mo., Standard; April 13, 1939; same. 
14. Pierce City, Mo., Leader-Journal; April 17, 1941; same. 
15. Savannah, Mo., Reporter and Andrew County Democrat; June 6, 1941; same. 
16. Shelbyville, Mo., Shelby County Herald; June 14, 1939; same. 
17. Elkin, N. Car., Tribune; March 18, 1948, A.R.F.: A.A.A.A., A.N.A. 
18. Camden, N. Y., Advance-Journal; April 6, 1944; Sch. of Journ., Syracuse 
Univ.; National Ed. Assn.; Douglass W. Miller. 
19. Montpelier, Ohio, Leader-Enterprise; Nov. 18, 1948; Dept. of Journ., Bowling 
Green State Univ.; Clyde C. Parker. 
20. Madill, Okla., Record; July 15, 1948; Sch. of Journ., Univ. of Okla.; Okla. 
Press Assn.; Fayette Copeland. 
21. American Fork, Utah, Citizen; Nov. 14, 1947; Dept. of Mktg., Sch. of Com- 
merce, Brigham Young Univ.; Utah Press Assn.; Weldon J. Taylor. 
22. Heber, Utah, Wasatch Wave; Nov. 14, 1947; same. 
23. Springville, Utah, Herald; Nov. 13, 1947; same. 
24. Kent, Wash., News-Journal; Dec. 2, 1948; Sch. of Journ., Univ. of Wash.; 
Vernon R. Frost. 


These surveys were selected on such criteria as acceptability of methodology, 
sample size and kinds of data reported. No survey was selected which lacked ade- 
quate description of method or sample. Certain studies, otherwise suitable, had to 
be rejected because of such factors as unusual size of paper (e.g., five- or six- 
column pages), or because page facsimiles were so much reduced as to make 
body type unreadable. 


We have categorized and recombined these surveys from a number of view- 
points so as to make a “24-study summary” of weekly newspaper reading. Data 
were recorded for each item concerning which men’s and women’s readership: per- 
centages were reported. Average readership figures within one category of one 
survey were computed by summing percentages for items and dividing by n items. 


In combining the data, percentages from different studies were weighted according 
to the number of interviews each represented. 


To test the effect of sample size on percentages obtained for the various content 
categories, the data were divided into two groups—data from surveys of 200 or 
larger sample size, and data from those of smaller sample size. The Pearson prod- 
uct-moment coefficient of correlation between the two sets of data, compared by 
category, was over .7. 
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In addition to data derived from these 24 studies we have made use of such 
generalizations on weekly readership, based on field study, as appear in print or 
mimeographed (notably the Minnesota ONR reports) ,’ and of some unpublished 
material. Using all this material, which approximates the sum of existing knowl- 
edge of the readership of weekly newspapers, we have tried to lay down a base- 
line for future studies and for better understanding of the weekly’s use and 
function. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of existing evidence, the following seem to us to be tenable hypo- 
theses concerning the reading of the weekly newspaper. 

1. Readers of weekly newspapers typically spend an average of about four 
minutes per page on the paper. 

2. The reader of a weekly newspaper typically reads about 36 percent of all 
the items in the paper, about 41 percent of all news items. 

3. The percentage of items read in a weekly (though not the total number of 
items) tends to vary inversely with the number of pages or total columns in the 
paper. 

4. The percentage of items read tends to vary inversely with the weekly news- 
paper’s circulation (which, in this relationship, seems to represent an approxima- 
tion to the relative size of the community served by the newspaper). 

5. An item on page one is about twice as likely, on the average, to be read as 
an item on any other page of a weekly newspaper. 


6. Excluding page one, right-hand pages in a weekly are slightly more likely 
to be read than are left-hand pages. 


7. Items above the fold on page one are more likely to be read than items 
below the fold. 


8. Women read a weekly newspaper more intensively than do men. 


9. Men’s readership of local editorials, legals, farm news, classified advertise- 
ments and sports in a weekly newspaper seems to be significantly higher than 
women’s. Women’s readership of general news, correspondence, personals, human 


interest, society, pictures and display advertising seems to be significantly higher 
than men’s. 


10. The 50 percent of categories read most intensively are the same for men 
and for women, except that society appears in the women’s list and sports in the 
men’s. 


11. Local pictures ere more likely to be “read” than any other category of 
weekly newspaper content. 


12. Classified advertisements are as likely to be read in a weekly as any cate- 
gory of news. 


13. Six categories of content in a weekly are likely to be read by more than 
half of the paper’s readers: Local pictures, classified advertising, local columns, 
personals, syndicated pictures and human interest. 


1Ralph O. Nafziger, Report to Office of Naval Research. Mimeographed by Research Division, 
School of Journalism, University of Minnesota. Three volumes: March 1, 1948; Sept. 15, 1948; Sept. 
15, 1949. Hereafter referred to as Minnesota ONR 1, 2 and 3, respectively. 
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14. Only 2 out of 16 categories of content are likely to be read by less than 
one-fourth of the paper’s readers. These are farm columns and national display 
advertising. . 

15. Local editorials are better read, on the average, than half the other con- 
tent categories in a weekly. 


16. More than any other variable yet isolated, localness and especially local 
names make for high readership in a weekly newspaper. 


17. Nearly all weekly newspaper readers have radios, and they typically con- 
sider current news the most important service their radio gives them. 


18. At least three-fourths of weekly newspaper readers read magazines. 


19. At least half of weekly newspaper readers read a daily or Sunday news- 
paper. 

20. Readers of weekly newspapers are likely to be below the national average 
in amount of motion picture attendance and book readership. 


RESULTS IN GREATER DETAIL: 1. TIME AND AMOUNT OF READING 
Time 


Undoubtedly the key figure in explaining the difference between the reading of 
weekly and daily, small and large, newspapers is the average reading time per page. 
Ten surveys of weekly newspapers in Iowa and Minnesota have reported average 
reading times between 30 and 80 minutes, with a strong mode in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 minutes. Inasmuch as the average size of these papers was about 12 
pages, the average time per page was therefore slightly over four minutes.? 


This actually means, of course, that considerably more than four minutes are 
spent on the first page and somewhat less than four minutes on other pages. But 
the overall average serves as a comparison with daily newspaper readership which 
is usually reported as 50 minutes or less, and considerably less than four minutes 
per page. For example, a 16-page daily studied by one of the writers was found 
to receive on the average about 40 minutes readership, or about two and one-half 
minutes per page. University of Minnesota interviewers found that subscribers to 
a 12-page daily, the Red Wing Republican-Eagle, read an average of 42 minutes, 
or about three and one-half minutes per page, whereas a large city daily, the 
Minneapolis Star, typically was read about 50 minutes, or a little over one minute 
per page.® 


TABLE |: Readership of 24 Weeklies 





Ww All N Items 





Total Content ; 35.9% 3,667 
News ; 45.9 40.8 2,231 
25.7 24.8 1,198 


(Figures are mean percentages. N interviews = 1,804 M, 1,898 W) 





? Surveys 1-4, Minnesota ONR 1, part III, p. 2; 2, p. 48; 3, p. 206. 
% Minnesota ONR, 3, p. 207. 
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Amount of reading in general 


About 36 percent of the audience of a weekly is likely on the average to read 
any given item in the paper, as Table 1 indicates. 


These percentages should not be compared with “read any” or page traffic fig- 
ures, which would be a great deal higher. Indeed, a comparable figure for dailies 
is not available and will not be until the University of Illinois finishes its analysis 
of editorial readership in the Continuing Study; but casual examination of printed 
surveys of dailies will show that this level of readership is comparatively high. 
Among the 24 weeklies studied, however, the range of over-all readership per- 
centages was very wide, from 19 to 57 percent, with a standard deviation of 9.5 


from the mean. The range in news reading was from 23 to 64, with a standard 
deviation of 8.6. 


Reading by Size of Paper 


Readership is more intense on the average on smaller papers, although actually 
more items may be read in larger papers, as Table 2 shows. 


TABLE 2: Readership by Number of Pages 





WwW All Av. No. Items Read 





6 12-page papers 35% 32% 63.1 
13 8-page papers 43 39 47.9 


(First three figures in each line are mean percentages of items read. N items = 1,240 


and 1,597, respectively, for the two groups of papers. N interviews = 1,267 and 1,489, 
respectively. ) 





The comparable figures for percentage of news items read are 35 percent for 
the larger papers, 45 percent for the smaller ones. A comparable figure for total 
advertising readership is not given here because of the difficulty of combining 
classified ad readership, which is usually measured in groups of items, with dis- 
play ad readership, which is measured by individual items. 


The same difference can be demonstrated when these weekly papers are com- 
pared by total number of columns, and when they are compared by total number 
of items. These figures are not given here, in an attempt to avoid cluttering this 
report with a great many tables, but are available for research workers in this 


field, as are more detajied figures on most of the other comparisons and tabula- 
tions in this report. 


Bush has shown that daily newspaper reading also varies inversely with number 
of pages. In the case of a number of California dailies, he reported that the typical 
readership of 8- to 14-page dailies was about one-third, while that of 28- to 44- 
page dailies was only about 15 percent.‘ 


‘Chilton R. Bush, Western Hometown Daily Newspapers. Published by Hometown Daily Newspapers 
Publisher’s Promotion Comittee, five-year summary of these readership studies, 1949. And compare the 
figures for amount of reading in Wilbur Schramm, “Another Dimension of Newspaper Readership,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XXIV, 4 (December, 1947), pp. 293-306. 
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Reading by Size of Newspaper Community 


For most of these 24 papers, reliable figures were not available on size of trade 
area or service area. However, it is reasonable to think that in the case of these 
weeklies comparative circulation might be a rough parallel to comparative size of 
communities served. Also, in a very real way a newspaper makes its own commu- 
nity of readers. A comparison of readership was therefore made between two 
groups of weeklies in different circulation brackets (see Table 3). 


TABLE 3: Readership by Circulation 





MX W All 





9 papers, between 990-1,877 circulation 50% 44% 
9 papers, between 2,592-3,597 circulation 33 31 


(Figures are mean percentages of items read. N items = 1,111 for first group, 1,633 for 
second. N interviews = 1,207 and 1,647, respectively.) 





Some of this difference may be explained in terms of newspaper size: a news- 
paper with smaller circulation will tend to have fewer pages and therefore to have 
a higher percentage of readership per page. However, when the variable of size 
is controlled, there is still a significant margin in favor of the papers with smaller 
circulation. For example, the average readership of all items in three 8-page pa- 
pers within the 990-1,877 group was 43 percent; the comparable average for 


three 8-page papers within the 2,592-3,597 group was 33 percent. 
Page-one Readership 


A special and detailed analysis was made of the reading of five 12-page papers 
from the 24, in each of which the number of interviews had totalled more than 


200. The average front-page readership as compared to other pages in these papers 
is shown by Table 4. 


TABLE 4: Readership by Page 





W All 





52% 50% 
Average for all pages 31 28 


(Figures are mean percentages of items read. N items = 1,083. N interviews 


= 1,118. Average number of items on the front page was 32. Average for all 
pages was 18.) 





Pages 2-12 ranged from 20 to 33 percent, with the mean around 25. 
Right and Left-hand Pages 


Table 5 gives the comparative figures for the five 12-page weeklies mentioned 
above. 
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TABLE 5: Reading of Right and Left Hand Pages, Excluding Page | 





Ww All 





Left-hand pages 9 27% 24% 
Right-hand pages 28 26 


(Figures are mean percentages. ) 





Above and Below the Fold 


In the five papers previously mentioned, the mean readership above the fold on 
page one was nearly 60 percent, below the fold about 42 percent. This, of course, 


may be less a commentary on reading patterns than on the way editors place 
stories on a page. 


Comment on Time and Amount of Reading 


In the first place, the amount and intensity of readership in a weekly newspaper 
are impressive even without any further analysis. The fact that readers are willing 
on the average to devote four minutes a page to the weekly, and that a typical 
reader will read 36 percent of all the items in the paper, 41 percent of the news 
items, is highly significant to anyone familiar with the readership surveys. 

Time seems to be a chief function of this intensity of readership, judging from 
the differences between readership of smaller and larger weeklies. The reader of a 
weekly doubtless organizes his leisure time, consciously or unconsciously, so that 
he will have a certain approximate number of minutes for his paper. This alloca- 
tion derives from the sum total of his experience with the paper, and amounts to 
a judgment as to how long the paper will reward him to a greater extent than 
other uses to which he might put the same time. Conflicting demands on his time 
on any given day will lower the allotment he gives the paper; a specially interest- 
ing paper or an unusual amount of free time will raise the allotment. Readers in 
the same culture and status groups will tend to allocate somewhere near the same 
amount of time to weekly reading, so that if A gets a weekly twice as large as the 
weekly that comes to B, A will probably read a few minutes longer, but his read- 
ing time is not likely to double. And inasmuch as the larger paper will contain 
more items, A’s percentage of readership per page will be lower than B’s, although 
A may actually read more items. This is what appears to be happening in Table 2. 

Table 3 and the figures accompanying it suggest another hypothesis of great 
interest: That the smaller the newspaper’s community, the more likely it is to be 
homogeneous; therefore the more likely are readers to be interested in all the 
local news, and the greater will be the intensity of readership. In other words, a 
community of interest is more likely to exist in a smaller community. This helps 
to explain some of the differences between weekly and daily readership, and more 
will be said about it later. 


The figures on reading by position are not startling, but they serve to emphasize 
that the front page may be nearly as important in the weekly as in the daily. We 
do not have records of the time spent on page one as compared to other pages in 
these papers. If, however, we could-suppose that intensity of readership was paral- 
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lel to time of readership, then we could say that of the average 50 minutes spent in 
reading the five 12-page papers treated in Tables 4 and 5, about 12 minutes was 
spent on the front page. On the basis of casual observation, this does not seem to 
be an unlikely figure. 


2. COMPETITION FOR READING TIME 
Radio 


Every non-urban study of radio listening has furnished testimony of the re- 
markable way in which radio has saturated the small towns and rural districts of 
this country. So also have newspaper studies when they have asked about com- 
munication patterns. For example, 97 percent of the readers of the Buffalo, Minn., 
weekly paper were found in 1948 to be regular listeners to radio. Their average 
daily listening time varied from 2 hours and 50 minutes, for villagers, to 2 hours 
and 27 minutes for farm residents. Asked what type of radio programs they liked, 
89 percent named radio news; the next highest category (old familiar music) was 
listed by only 59 percent.’ These correspond well to figures obtained in other 
studies. Three Iowa surveys, for example, found that between 90 and 100 percent 
of weekly newspaper readers interviewed listened regularly to radio, and between 
80 and 90 percent listened regularly to radio news broadcasts. The ubiquity of 
radio news is therefore an important factor in limiting and directing the service 
of a weekly newspaper to its readers. How important it is may be inferred from 
the answers which Nafziger’s Minnesota School of Journalism interviewers got 
when they asked 466 readers of weekly newspapers from what source they got 
most of their daily news. Sixty percent said from radio; 20 percent from daily 
newspapers.” 

Magazines 


The Minnesota study reported regular magazine readership varying from 72 
percent in the villages to 81 percent on the farms, among 466 weekly newspaper 
readers.* Four other surveys reported averages of between 1.5 and 2.5 magazines 
taken regularly in the homes of weekly newspaper readers. The proportion of news 
magazines among these is not high (6 percent in Minnesota). Farm journals and 
other special interest magazines typically form the largest group, and slicks are 
next. Thus magazines are important supplements and competition to the weekly 
newspaper in the fields of specialized information and entertainment, and such 
recent studies as the Leigh survey of Alabama farm families have indicated that 
rural people turn more often to magazines than to any other medium for ideas 
which they can put to use in their farming and home-making. 


Dailies 
The most recent weekly study, made in Iowa, found that readers of weekly 
newspapers read on the average 1.9 other newspapers, a large proportion of which 


were dailies. Earlier Iowa studies showed slightly lower figures, ranging from 1.0 
to 1.6. The Buffalo, Minn., study found that only 22 percent of the weekly readers 


took no other newspaper; 65 percent took the metropolitan papers from Minne- 


5 Minnesota ONR, 2, pp. 204, 207; 3, p. 55. 
* Surveys 2-4. 

* Minnesota ONR 2, p. 55. 

§ Minnesota ONR 2, p. 56. 
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apolis and St. Paul, and 18 percent took a variety of other papers among which 
were some dailies. Furthermore, 25 percent of these readers regularly bought 
Sunday metropolitan papers.° 


Motion Pictures and Books 


Book sales and movie attendance are, of course, largest in the cities, where book 
stores and theaters are plentiful. The comparison in no way reflects on the readers 
of weeklies; indeed, high newspaper readership seems to go along with high book 
readership and movie attendance. Furthermore, the peaks in both book reading 
and movie attendance seem to come in the teens, whereas these newspaper surveys 
deal only with adults. It is true, nevertheless, that there is typically a decrease in 
both of these media activities from large city to country. These are Nafziger’s 
Minnesota ONR figures: 


% Who Metropolis City Village Farm 
Saw movies 53 44 32 


30 34 19 


These figures are the percentages of persons interviewed who had seen a movie or 
read a book during the four weeks immediately preceding the study.’° 


Using the Minnesota figures again, because it is there that this matter has been 
most completely analyzed, it is seen that 54 percent of the farm readers of the 
weekly being studied excluded books and movies entirely from the media they 
habitually used. It seems safe to say that a large group of weekly newspaper read- 
ers depend on newspapers, radio and magazines for much of the entertainment, 
information and opinion they might otherwise get from movies and books. 


Comment on the Competition for Reading Time 


If time is the first function of readership intensity, then competition for that 
time is certainly a second function. In the preceding pages we have tried to give 
some idea of that competition as it exists today. It has been going on for a hun- 
dred years, in a rising curve. Fast transportation, rural free delivery, the devices 
for mass printing, the growth of mass circulation magazines and widely circulated 
dailies, the development of motion pictures, the coming of radio, and lately the 
coming of television—all have brought competitors for that 50 minutes a week, 
four minutes a page. 

In a certain sense, the competition has been highly successful. Radio, daily news- 
papers and magazines now coexist in practically every home into which a weekly 
newspaper goes, each of these media claiming more time per week than the 
weekly, each one doing its job in a highly expert fashion. And it is true that the 
weekly has yielded some of its job to these other media; in fact it has come 180 
degrees from its position of a century ago when it carried little local news and 
tried chiefly to interpret the larger community to its own community. But the 
astonishing thing is that the weekly has survived this competition, come through 
this period of enforced and restricted development, stronger rather than weaker. 
The itinerant printer has given way to the solid publisher; the cheap and shoddy 
sheet to an attractive and readable newspaper. The intensity of readership says 


* Minnesota ONR 2, p. 52. 
%#” Minnesota ONR 3, p. 204. 
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something about the weekly’s present hold on its readers. In brief, the history of 
the weekly is that competition, by forcing the weekly to concentrate on its unique 
service, has forced it into an almost impregnable position with its readers. 


The nature of that unique service is abundantly indicated by the data in Tables 





ithe RMSE ARREST 


6 and 7. 


TABLE 6: Readership of 24 Weeklies, by Content 





Category 


N items Mean % Men Mean % Women Mean % All 





Local editorials 
Local columns 
Correspondence 


Farm columns 
Local pictures 
Syndicated pictures 
Legal advertising 
Classified advertising 


52 40.5 
18 59.6 
270 24.9 
33.4 

22.2 

74.0 

47.9 

28.4 

62.9 


National display advertising ... 11.9 


Local display advertising 
General news 

Human interest 

Society 

Personals 

Sports 


N interviews = 


25.3 
41.9 
43.8 
24.0 
42.3 
42.5 
32.6 
1,804 


36.2 38.3 
59.1 59.4 
37.8 31.3 
31.1 32.3 
25.3 23.8 
80.1 77.1 
53.5 50.7 
22.2 25.3 
59.8 61.3 
12.1 12.0 
27.4 26.3 
48.6 45.3 
56.6 50.2 
51.8 37.9 
67.1 54.7 
26.1 34.3 
39.1 35.9 
1,898 3,702 





TABLE 7: Readership of 24 Weeklies, Categories Ranked from High to Low 





Men 


Women 


All 





Local pictures 

Classified advertising 
Local columns 
Syndicated pictures 
Human interest 

Sports 

Personals 

General news 

Local editorials 

Farm news 

Legal advertising 

Local display advertising 
Correspondence 

Society 

Farm columns 

National display advertising 


Local pictures 

Personals 

Classified advertising 
Local columns 

Human interest 
Syndicated pictures 
Society 

General news 
Correspondence 

Local editorials 

Farm news 

Local display advertising 
Sports 

Farm columns 

Legal advertising 
National display advertising 


Local pictures 

Classified advertising 
Local columns 

Personals 

Syndicated pictures 
Human interest 

General news 

Local editorials 

Society 

Sports 

Farm news 
Correspondence 

Local display advertising 
Legal advertising 

Farm columns 

National display advertising 








The Weekly Newspaper and Its Readers 


3. WHAT IS READ IN A WEEKLY 
In General 


Tables 6 and 7 and Chart A are basic data here. 


They testify in greater detail to the high readership of a weekly. A given item 
in any of six categories of content is likely to be read, on the average, by more 
than half of the paper’s readers. In only 2 of the 16 categories is an item likely on 
the average to be read by less than 25 percent of readers. 


In certain ways, these readership patterns correspond to what we know of daily 
newspaper readership. Pictures, for instance, are in a preferred position. In gen- 
eral, news gets higher readership than advertising. Human interest ranks higher 
than general news. Sports and society have a correspondingly high position for 
men and women respectively. And, other values being equal, material of local 
origin seems to be preferred to non-local. 


But there are also certain interesting differences. One of these is in classified 
advertising. The position of classified advertising in these lists is strikingly different 
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from all that we know of classified readership in dailies. This must be said with 
caution because of the difficulties of recording classified advertising readership and 
the diverse ways of reporting it. Because of this situation, the figure in Table 6 
may be nearer to a percentage of readership by section of the classified page than 
to readership per item. Yet even if these figures wei; to be somewhat deflated 
they would still be impressively higher than classified ad readership reported so 
far for large dailies. For example, Nafziger reports that whereas 77 percent of his 
weekly newspaper sample read some of the classified ads, only 16 percent of the 
readers of his metropolitan sample did so.1t The median percentage for “read 
any” classified ads in the 138-study summary of The Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading was 39 for men and 45 for women. 


Another point of apparent difference is the great emphasis on localness in the 
weekly readership figures. There is nothing in the weekly lists to correspond to 
the reading of syndicated comics (which average nearly 60 percent in the dailies), 
or syndicated columnists, or important wire news stories. In place of those there 
is a high premium on local personals, local columns, local editorials, local news, 
local advertising. For one example of this, compare the average readership of all 
local editorials in these 24 weeklies with the median readership of the best-read 
editorial in the 138 dailies summarized by the Continuing Study. The figures for 
all weekly editorials are 41 percent for men, 36 for women. The corresponding 
figures for best-read editorials in the dailies are 36 and 22 percent. 


Sex Differences in Reading 


Reference to Tables 1, 6 and 7 will show that women’s readership of these 
weeklies is higher than men’s. This is not entirely surprising, for women typically 
spend more time on the mass media than do men. Their radio listening time is 
notably greater than that of men, they seem to read more books and magazines, 
and their readership in many categories of daily newspaper content is thought to 
be greater. But it is a reasonable hypothesis that the content of the weekly makes 
a special appeal to women, as the more detailed analysis in Tables 6 and 7 may 
serve to indicate. 

More will be said about this later. Here it should be pointed out, however, that 
the top 50 percent of the categories are the same for men and women, except for 
sports and society which are interchanged in the two lists. Perhaps the outstanding 
difference in the two lists is the much higher preference women readers give to 
personals. Rank order correlation of the two lists is .77. 


It should also be pointed out that women’s greater readership in display adver- 
tising comes from local display, which comprises about 85 percent of all display 


advertising items in these 24 papers. Men have higher readership in national dis- 
play, classified and legal advertising. 


Comment on What Is Read in a Weekly 


Further analysis of the difference between men’s use and women’s use of the 
weekly shows that men’s preference for sports is parallel to women’s greater inter- 
est in society. Men’s higher readership of local editorials seems to reflect a greater 
interest in politics. Men’s readership of farm news, legals and classified ads might 


4 Minnesota ONR 1, part III, p. 10. 
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be thought of as an occupational interest. On the other hand, most of the cate- 
gories which women read more intensely are those which specialize in community 
names, personalities, events. In other words, men tend to select from the weekly 
newspaper first what will help them do their work better or take a more informed 
part in politics and government. Women tend to select first what will better in- 
form them of everyday happenings in the community. 


It is hardly necessary to point out that the weekly has severe competition in 
some of the categories the men chiefly select—sports (from the dailies and radio), 
in political news and opinion (likewise from the dailies and radio), in occupa- 
tional information (notably from magazines)—but that it has very little compe- 
tition in recording the everyday events of its own community. It is also hardly 
necessary to point out again that the intensity of women’s readership of the weekly 
is significantly greater than that of men. For the secret of the weekly’s appeal to 


women is apparently identical with the secret of its great strength in general— 
its localness. 


Every medium of mass communication gains on localness. Local pictures in a 
daily will ordinarily win higher readership than syndicated pictures. Local news 
on a national radio program will earn phenomenal listening where the news is 
local. But the difference between a weekly and the larger media in localness is 
illustrated by numerous tabulations from this report. Classified advertising is an 
example. Classified ads in a weekly are read much more than classified ads in a 
daily. Readership surveyors now know that the classified columns in the weekly 
are read partly as a kind of community news—what the neighbors are selling or 
wanting to buy, who has lost a hired man, who wants work, what tenants are 
moving away, what funeral announcement or cards of thanks are in the paper. 


The difference between weekly and daily classified readership is that in the 
weekly’s community anybody is likely to know, or at least know of, a very large 
proportion of the persons who place classified ads, and a large proportion of the 
advertised needs and offerings are likely to be interesting and perhaps important 
information to the readers. In other words, there is a kind of homogeneity about 
the weekly’s community which does not exist in the daily town. This is apparently 
the meaning of Table 3 as has already been suggested: That circulation is related 
to size of community the weekly serves, and that the smaller the community the 
more likely it is to be homogeneous, the more likely readers are to be interested 
in all the local news, and therefore the greater the intensity of readership. 


The effect of this community of interest could be demonstrated in a number of 


ways, but perhaps best of all in the deep and tolerant affection which readers com- 
monly feel for their weekly newspaper. 


This is not so easy to quantify as some statements about amount of readership. 
Yet it is evident to everyone who has had much to do with the study of weekly 
readership. In 1945 and 1946 one of the writers of this report conducted inter- 
views with persons in Iowa who had been away from their communities for long 
periods and had been without the weekly newspaper for that time. The intention 
was to do what Berelson did for dailies,’* that is, to try to find out what the 


% Bernard Berelson, “What ‘Missing the Newspaper’ Means,” in Lazarsfeld and Stanton, Communi- 
cations Research, 1948-49, New York, 1949, pp. 111-129. 
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reader had missed when he was unable to read the paper every week as had been 
his custom. 


The first eye-opening result was the difficulty of finding persons who had been 
away from their communities for more than a few weeks without having the 
paper mailed to them; a number of weeklies appeared to be going from addresses 
in lowa to APO and FPO addresses in all parts of the world. But when a small- 
town or rural person was found who had gone a considerable time without his 
community paper, it was clear that he had missed the paper very much. And 
when such a person was asked specifically what he had missed, it was hard to get 
him to give an answer in terms of content categories. The thing he had missed 
about the paper was not any part of it so much as it was a generalized product of 
the paper. When the man tried to verbalize it, he usually said he missed knowing 
what “the folks at home were doing,” or “who was getting married,” or “what was 
happening around home.” In other words he seemed to be missing the general 
picture which built up week by week in all the columns of the paper. One reader, 
more skillful at phrases than some of the others, put it this way: “That paper was 
a window for me on the whole county.” 


Many of those persons while they were away from home were in places where 
they had ready access to city dailies, magazines, books, theaters—many of them 
more expensively, more attractively, perhaps more professionally produced than 
the home weekly. But they still missed the weekly. A weekly’s readers are tolerant 
of its little failings. Nafziger asked the readers of a weekly only 40 miles from Min- 
neapolis which of the papers they read they liked best. All of these readers took 
dailies in addition to their home weekly; many of them read the excellent Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul papers. And yet 45 percent of those interviewed said they 
liked their own weekly best. 32 percent said they liked some other paper. The 
others expressed no opinion.™* 

Both the weekly and the daily, of course, are powerful devices for the socializa- 
tion of a community. The difference between them is apparently somewhat like 
the difference between the “window” which the Iowa man said his newspaper was, 
and the “bulletin board” which newspapers are commonly said to be. The daily is 
first of all the bearer of the latest bulletins—political, economic, commercial— 
today’s events, today’s words, today’s forecasts of tomorrow. The weekly is first 
of all the great wide window through which readers look out into their com- 
munity and into the lives of their friends and acquaintances. If the large daily does 
a better job in socializing its readers with respect to their relation to the larger 
community, the weekly does a better job of knitting together its readers with the 
little understandings which are the essence both of communication and community. 

As Charles M. Harger wrote in the Atlantic Monthly 40 years ago: “The city 
journal is the paper of the masses; the country weekly or small daily is the paper 
of the neighborhood. One is general and impersonal; the other, direct and inti- 
mate. One is the market place; the other, the home.” And as Bristow Adams wrote 
in the Canton Sentinel, in the voice of the paper itself: “I am the friend of the 
family, the bringer of tidings from other friends. . . . I am for and of the home. 
. . . I am the lives of my readers. I am the country newspaper.” 


18 Minnesota ONR 2, p. 52. 











Economic-Technological Bases 
For Newspaper Diversity 


BY JOHN R. MALONE* 


With present newspaper-publishing technology, economic condi- 
tions seem to make one-newspaper cities inevitable. The author, 
a Ph.D. candidate in economics at the University of Chicago, ex- 
plores the possibility for local diversity through newspaper enter- 
prise and research into new technologies. 





Y@ MORE THAN FOUR YEARS AGO THE 
writer embarked upon a study of the 
daily press in the United States to de- 
termine economic explanations, if pos- 
sible, for these problems: 


1. Exactly why does there exist the om- 
inous drift toward one-newspaper 
towns and cities? Is the daily news- 
paper a “disappearing industry”? 

. Is there any alternative to the trend 
of the newspaper toward natural 
monopoly, with its concomitant com- 
mon-carrier restrictive responsibili- 
ties? 

. Can freedom of the press in this cen- 
tury mean, as it did in the 19th cen- 
tury, freedom of entry and enter- 
prise, as well as freedom from gov- 
ernment restraints? 


. What elements of economics in the 
daily newspaper are displacing the 
press as a source of diversity and 
dissent in society? 

. Has technology of the press an- 
swered the challenge of social needs 
for a daily printed medium of com- 
munication in a free, uncontrolled, 
democratic society? If not, can it an- 
swer such a challenge? 


With a large part of the work done 
on this study, the author was asked to 
testify in June 1950 at the newsprint 
hearing of the United States House of 


Representatives judiciary subcommittee 
for the study of monopoly power. The 
particular problem was the effect of 
newsprint pricing and supply upon the 
American press. That testimony has 
now been published.’ Included in the 
testimony, however, were many of the 
adjacent, tentative conclusions of the 
larger study described above. This sum- 
mary therefore has been rewritten for 
the QUARTERLY in the hope that it will 
be useful to others in method and con- 
cept before the principal work and final 
conclusions are ready. 


A socially important industry needs 
specialists in the “pure sciences” or dis- 
ciplines. Just as agriculture needs and 
has its economists, engineers, botanists, 
entomologists, soil chemists and tech- 
nologists, so ought the press to have 
specialists for such research and teach- 


*\he writer is indebted to Professor Richard 


versity of Chicago, for his critical 

helpful suggestions. The encouragement 

fessors John Ise and Richard Howey, —o 
of Kansas, is gratefully acknowledged. The 

thor for five years has been on the joureation 
faculty at Kansas. 


1+Committee on the Judiciary, U. S. House of 
Representatives Subcommittee on study of mon- 
opoly power, Hearings: Newsprint No. 14, Part 
6, pp. 369-385. 
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ing. It is through the application of 
formal analytical procedures and disci- 
plines that the underlying patterns of 
observable phenomena are established 
in meaningful form. In this case, ob- 
servations of “the first fact”—common- 
sense observations of the business office 
—are being subjected to the analytical 
procedures of economics. 


In applying economics to the exam- 
ination of the daily newspaper, we shall 
reach into the tool kit of the economist 
and pick up the following working 
equipment: 


1. Definition of the industry. How is it 
interrelated with other aspects of the 
whole economy? What is its major 
service? 


. Examination of the market condi- 
tions in which newspaper firms act. 


. Cost-quantity relations. Is there a 
pattern established between size of 
firm and costs? 


. Market conditions of the factors of 
production. How do supply and de- 
mand conditions contribute to the 
form of the industry, the nature of 
the firm, and the nature of the prod- 
uct? 


. Cost function analysis of the tech- 
nology. What does the cost-quantity 
relationship of the individual firm 
look like? 

. Effect of institutionalizing factors on 
organization of firm, technology, la- 
bor, ownership, status, etc.? 

. What inherent qualities in the indus- 
try require assistance or restraint in 
order that elements of a democratic 
society (with the necessary idea com- 
petition) may be served? 

There are other tools, such as an ex- 
amination of the conditions of demand, 
which might be used, but in this short 
paper we could not present a thorough 
industry study, even though the re- 
search were complete. Neither is it sug- 
gested that other studies made from the 
viewpoint of sociology, anthropology, 


engineering, psychology and other dis- 
ciplines ? are not important. 


@ To BEGIN WITH, WE MUST ASK A 
somewhat commonplace question: 
What service, exactly, is performed by 
the daily newspaper? The answer does 
not come easily because of the triadic 
nature of the product: 


1. The newspaper is a news-opinion ser- 
vice sold to the public. 

2. It is a public posting place, space in 
which is sold to the merchant public 
for display, to the manufacturing 
public for brand acquaintance and 
to the general public for classified 
advertisement. 

. A combination of the buyers of the 
two services are “sold” to each other 
as a part of the paper. The advertis- 
ers are sold not only a printed and 
delivered advertisement, but an au- 
dited, selected and described “read- 
ing public”; the public is sold not 
only news and opinion, but an ad- 
vertising-information service of goods 
and opportunities about the merchant 
public and the readers themselves. 


Second, the industry’s ostensible 
product, the newspaper, is sold at a 
price which eludes customary pricing 
treatment. The subscriber price per 
copy is a stabilized, below-cost price 
which frequently does not cover the 
newsprint cost alone, much less the de- 
livery cost or a share of the newsgath- 
ering and manufacturing cost. Such 
prices bear little relation to the sub- 
stance, quality, or number of pages in 
the paper. They are generally uniform 
over a limited price range throughout 
the country (4-8 cents per copy at 
present). 

For analysis, consequently, the news- 
paper’s traditional purpose and the pub- 


2 For instance see A. M. Lee, The Daily News- 
paper in America: The Evolution of a Social In- 
strument (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937); 
Leo C. Rosten, The Washington Correspondents 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937), and 
others. 
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lic’s conception of the newspaper as an 
information medium was disregarded. 
Its function as an advertising medium 
was considered as first determinant of 
the “real” nature of the product. In 
short, the dominant revenue source, ad- 
vertising, was used to define the “true” 
product. 

By using the marketing function to 
define the product and pricing structure, 
it was possible to make a coherent, 
composite picture of this industry of 
more than 1,500 firms. 

Generally, the market situation in 
which a newspaper exists is one of geo- 
graphically isolated units, competing 
with one another only for national ad- 
vertising on the basis of “market rich- 
ness” and milline rate; in each market 
area the unit exists as something of a 
monopoly. And though the price in 
each of these communities for adver- 
tising increases with circulation (gen- 
erally speaking), the cost per subscriber 
for a unit of advertising declines. The 
smaller papers may, and do, charge as 
much as 40 times per line per copy 
what the largest dailies do. This fact 
will be enlarged upon shortly. 


There are 1,444 cities in the United 
States in which daily newspapers are 
published today. In all except 113 (at 
most) the newspapers are controlled by 
a single owner. In the remainder there 
are either “two” or a “few” sellers, a 
market of “duopoly” or “oligopoly.” 
To the economists all three conditions 
—monopoly, duopoly or oligopoly— 
are “non-competitive” in terms of price 
and market analysis. 

Duopoly and oligopoly are unstable 
conditions (where one firm must al- 
ways struggle to drive out the other) 
unless tacit or open collusion exists, 
particularly where the economic gain 
through increased scale of operation is 
great. On the other hand, where there 
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is little advantage in growth, such oli- 
gopolistic diversity can exist with “pro- 
fessional understandings” in relative 
stability (for example, law firms, banks, 
etc.). Such “oligopolistic diversity” is 
about the best we can hope for among 
newspapers on a local scale. There 
would not be customers enough to sup- 
port the necessary news coverage and 
printing work for a multitude of papers 
operating locally in atomistic “pure 
competition” similar to that of the 
farmer. The condition of the Paris press 
after World War I might be said to ap- 
proximate this type of “pure competi- 
tion.” But oligopolistic diversity would 
be sufficient “competition” to provide 
a market place for reportage and opin- 
ion that would serve reasonably well 
for social expression in a liberal dem- 
ocracy. 


Such individual near-monopolists in 
each city sell advertising to three mar- 
kets: the public (classified advertising), 
the local merchant community (retail 
display advertising) and the national 
and regional advertisers (general or na- 
tional advertising) as they struggle for 
brand recognition and preference. 


The latter two sets of advertising 
buyers are monopsonistic (that is, char- 
acterized by one-buyer power) insofar 
as they are banded together by Cham- 
bers of Commerce and similar groups 
locally—or as the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, and 
others, on a national basis. Despite 
counteractive publisher organizations, 
it is probable that these monopsonistic 
buyer pressures combined with certain 
space-travel limitations at every market 
center tend to force each publisher’s 
advertising rate toward an apparent 
cost-of-production-plus position.* 


*U. S. House of Representatives, op. cit., 1. 
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The competition in milline rates for 
national advertising, the limits placed 
on local rates by “shoppers” or the 
threat thereof, the increasing out-of- 
pocket cost to the advertiser as papers 
grow in circulation and, necessarily, in 
actual line rates—all seem to contribute 
to this pressure. Possibly in the last an- 
alysis, the demands for reader time by 
so-called competing media—radio, tele- 
vision and magazines—may have its ef- 
fect here, wherever the paper does not 


perform its unique local social func- 
tions well. 


@ THE NEXT STEP IN ANALYSIS WAS TO 
obtain cost-quantity relationships. Sev- 
eral efforts using accounting studies and 
Statistical techniques served poorly be- 
cause of a lack of standard units, varia- 
tions in accounting methods, variations 
in handling administrative costs and 
owner salaries, departmentalization, etc. 
So it was determined that the unit of 
advertising (agate line rate) per-sub- 
scriber cost would be utilized as an in- 
dication of total average cost as circu- 
_ lation and bulk size changed (profit 
here is deemed to be an element of 
cost). An index already available lay 
in the milline rates, 


Agate-line rate x 1,000,000 
Circulation of paper 





taken either as the delivery of a million 
lines of advertising (about 450 standard 
pages or 1,000 tabloid pages) to one 
subscriber, or the cost of one agate line 
to a standard circulation of 1,000,000 
subscribers, with the same line rate ap- 
pearing on the rate card. 

Plotting these milline rates on a 
graph using a logarithmic horizontal 
scale to compress circulation difference, 
an asymtotic curve describes the pat- 
tern of total cost of production (includ- 
ing oOwner-management rewards, re- 
serves, etc.) as evidenced by the mil- 
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line prices at which our 1,700-odd dai- 
lies are willing to sell to merchants or 
manufacturers a part of that paper in 
the form of advertising space. This 
places an upper limit to our cost-of-pro- 
duction indicators. The curve shown is 
only a sketch from the original, but the 
variances, when all papers are plotted, 
are not great. Exceptions must be noted 
for a few non-typical papers, princi- 
pally the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune, whose milline 
rates fall rather higher than the line.‘ 
(Figure 1) 


With the present technology, it is al- 
most necessary to limit the producing 
period of the presses of a newspaper to 
about six hours per day. Presses are 
built so that the printing of the entire 
paper is generally done at once, and 
the press is not started until the com- 
plete content is on the press. Since there 
is a time element in the vending of 
much news (baseball and other sport 
scores, stock market reports, headline 
news developments, etc.), this time pe- 
riod is of necessity small. Most papers 
use their presses for a much shorter 
period each day—one to three hours. 
With such a limitation on the produc- 
ing period, and with a knowledge of 
equipment, staff, circulation, advertis- 
ing lineage, newsprint cost and con- 
sumption, and editorial and syndicate 
service costs, we may build up what are 
called “a priori” cost functions, some- 
times called “engineering cost func- 
tions.” 


Such a functional statement or curve 
will show for instance, how the costs of 
a unit vary with circulation. We may 
then test these built-up curves against 
the composite curve as shown, or 
against the milline rate structure (if the 


*Data taken from Standard Rate and Data 
Service, Newspaper Section, 1950 editions. 
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Milline rates versus circulation; the milline is a rate used for comparison only. 


milline has been used as our unit of 
computation). We must, of course, al- 
low for an addition to our advertising 
revenue curve of net circulation revenue 
after delivery or vending cost. In Figure 
2 such an “engineering cost function” 
for one paper of an arbitrary eight- 
standard-page size, 50 percent adver- 
tising, is shown in part. We may make 
such tests at a number of points (Figure 
3). Having made them at many points, 
we are led to several conclusions: 


1. Newspapers act, not in the fashion of 
orthodox monopolists taking what 
the traffic will bear, but as public- 
utility-like firms, taking a “fair re- 
turn” on investment and some secur- 
ity of long run existence instead. 
Monopoly profits might encourage 
the entry of new firms (“competi- 
tors”). This security of existence is 
accomplished not only by these de- 
vices but also by means of contracts, 
sliding scales of charge, etc. At the 
same time, these rates move down- 
ward to a cost-plus position through 
the buyer-pressures described above. 


2. The newspaper industry, through 
technological growth or direction of 
various factor cost conditions, has 
become for individual communities a 
continuously-decreasing cost business 
within feasible circulation ranges. 


There are several serious conse- 
quences of these conclusions: 


1. Bigger papers in circulation and bulk 
(advertising) size will continue to 
drive out papers having smaller ad- 
vertising patronage and circulation, 
so long as the present technology is 
used, and so long as newspapers, rev- 
enue-wise, are primarily advertising 
media. 

. It will be impossible, under most cir- 
cumstances, for any entry of news- 
paper enterprise where papers cur- 
rently exist, if the present technology 
is used. 


. Even though a paper succeeds in 
equalling a competitor in circulation, 
it can “compete” (remain in oligo- 
polistic existence) only where the ad- 
vertising patronage is about the same 
for both papers. Even here, it will be 
necessary for both to have approxi- 
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FIGURE 2 


Segment of “Engineering Cost Function" for an 8-page, standard-size news- 
paper, 50 percent advertising, printed on a Duplex "E" flatbed web perfecting 
press at 3,600 per hour. Circulation expense is disregarded, but overhead items 
are included as part of each of above cost categories. 


mately equal reservoirs of financial 
strength to weather temporary storms 
of circulation and advertising decline 
resulting from editorial and news 
policy (or else there must be no pol- 
icy). 

. am with the conditions of para- 
graph 3, this presupposes an enlight- 
ened merchant community willing to 
bear the net increase of per-sub- 
scriber cost of advertising, brought 
about by the existence of two or 
more papers, each of which must 
necessarily charge a higher per-sub- 
scriber advertising rate than if pro- 
duction were by one firm. On the 
surface, “competition” (falsely de- 
fined) seems more costly than mon- 
opoly to the advertising merchant or 
manufacturer. Where there is small 
monopoly profit, and decreasing costs 
prevail, this supposition is correct. 
But the merchant should also under- 
stand the lower long-run social costs 


of government by democracy and the 
need for diversity of “competition” 
of reportage and opinion in such a 
democracy. 

Thus this powerful dynamic, operat- 
ing between advertising and our present 
newspaper-producing technology, must 
in the long run drive out all newspaper 
“diversity” in individual cities. Only in 
those great metropolitan centers where 
stratified audiences are possible in suf- 
ficiently large numbers, or where a 
higher-cost producer is willing to take 
much lower management and entrepre- 
neurial rewards, or else where the mer- 
chant community may act by non-eco- 
nomic short-run motives in the pur- 
chase of advertising, can papers of dif- 
ferent size and circulation persist. 

One exception to the operation of 
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FIGURE 3 


Testing "Engineering Cost Functions" of three newspapers against composite 
milline rate curve of industry. Lines shown intersecting composite curve repre- 
sents total accumulated costs observed from known factors such as machinery, 
linage, paper consumption, staff, plant, news services, advertising facilities. 


this dynamic may be noted: Where the 
lower per-unit-cost publisher (larger 
circulation) voluntarily assumes higher 
news and producing costs through bet- 
ter services to the readers, then smaller 
circulation papers can exist by the side 
of the larger paper. But even in such a 
case, the papers themselves, and the 
merchant community must want this 
“competition” and must make a divi- 
sion of advertising monies among all 
papers (St. Louis was an example). In 
other words, the long-run belief in the 
value of multiple publications must be 
sufficiently strong to withstand the eco- 
nomic motivations forcing merger. 


The fact that “competition” or oli- 
gopolistic diversity has disappeared in 
all except a few metropolitan commu- 
nities, and a few non-typical cities such 


as Trenton, N. J., Erie, Pa., Morris- 
town, Tenn., and Independence, Mo., 
proves the point all too well. 


@ sHALL WE THEN, WITH GERALD 
Johnson * and others who take the pro- 
duction and newsgathering technology 
as a “given” condition and diversity of 
report and opinion as an outgrown 
17th-century dream, accept our news- 
papers as “natural monopolies”? It is 
granted that Mr. Johnson would ameli- 
orate the situation rather unrealistically 
with a multitude of little opinion sheets, 
but even then, such a Marxian eco- 
nomic inevitability of things does not 
impress this writer. 


Gerald Johnson, “The Monopoly of News,” 
Atlantic Monthly, September 1950. 
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The next step, if we are not willing 
to give up, is to determine what causes 
the ever-downward-sloping industry 
curve of costs, which brings, to the 
larger producer, nearly always the 
lower cost. Careful observation shows 
four major classes of cost components, 
each of which helps to bring the lower 
milline rate: 


1. Newsprint pricing and supply condi- 
tions. This indispensable factor pro- 
vides a slanting foundation under the 
entire structure of costs. Such prices 
run from $250 and more a ton for 
smaller papers buying sheet stock 
through wholesalers or brokers to 
about $65 a ton for the largest pa- 
pers having interests in mills. From 
a free enterprise point of view, the 
inability to obtain paper at any cost, 
the case of new publishers, is even 
more serious. The mechanics of this 
process are dealt with in the report 


of the Newsprint Hearings noted 
above. 


. Typesetting costs. While tremendous 
strides have been made in press de- 
velopment, there has not been in 65 
years any basic change in the method 
or speed of body type composition, 
or the productivity per typesetter. 
Unionization has kept wages in this 
latter field on a par with those where 
productivity per man has increased 
many fold—i. e., in the press room. 
In a dynamic society, such differen- 
tial technological changes in favor of 
large scale users of the same tech- 
nology is incompatible with the con- 
ditions for free enterprise or a free 
price system—in the pure sense of 
the terms. 


. Scales of charge for syndicated mat- 
ter, press services and advertising 
services, and poor training of news- 
men and copy readers. These, to- 
gether with rather profligate admin- 
istration of staffs and news columns, 
give a great per-copy cost premium 
on editorial substance to the pub- 
lisher of the larger circulation paper. 


. Inadequate delivery systematization. 
Delivery systems, like gas, water, 
electrical and transportation systems, 


are by their very nature natural mon- 
opolies (public utilities). Poor city 
delivery systems by the Post Office 
have made it necessary for every pa- 
per to set up its own costly home de- 
livery service. In metropolitan com- 
munities, the cost of home delivery 
and the collection therefor frequently 
consumes the entire subscriber pay- 
ment. 

These, then, are the major items pro- 
viding the ever-lowering cost curve for 
the newspaper industry, made up of 
such independent, near-monopoly units. 
The reader trained in economics will 
immediately object: “. . . but the curve 
must slowly turn and rise, finally.” 


This objection might hold if newspa- 
pers by their very nature might serve a 
community larger than any now exist- 
ing in the United States. At the present, 
however, the scale of operation over 
which decreasing costs prevail (through 
faster presses, presses expanded by the 
addition of units, multi-line presses, 
multiple stereotypy) is far beyond the 
needs of our largest communities. This 
happens to be true for Great Britain, 
likewise. 

What are the requirements for a re- 
turn to an oligopolistically diverse press 
in smaller-than-metropolitan communi- 
ties, if we know something of the 
causes of present developments? 


Generally, it is suggested, these may 
be the requirements for such diversity: 


1. A newsprint market in which all buy- 
ers could get paper and in which all 
paid the same price for paper (a free 
market). 

. Simpler, faster typesetting machines. 

. A public-utility-type news distribu- 
tion system, or a postal system suit- 
able for newspapers in early morning 
and later afternoon, at the same per- 
copy price to every paper. 

4. Better reporting techniques. 


In addition to these, another require- 
ment might possibly be a manufactur- 
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ing system possessing inherent limita- 
tions as to the size of print runs, or else 
a splitting-apart of plant and publisher 
similar to the practice in the book-pub- 
lishing business. 

If these requirements existed, there 
might be some possibility for diversity 
of daily papers in each community. The 
advertising problem is difficult, but Dr. 
Charles Allen’s suggestions for units of 
media comparison other than the mil- 
line may have applicability here. There 
is another suggestion for solution in 
those communities such as Madison, 
Wis., Topeka, Kans., and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., in each of which cities a com- 
mon advertising staff services both pa- 
pers and revenue is divided. In the 
writer’s opinion the latter suggestion is 
not altogether satisfactory, in spite of 
the testimony of participants. 

Newsprint itself is a matter of much- 
needed study.* An examination of this 
factor’s supply-and-demand conditions 
will show that monopsony as well as 
monopoly forces have worked to under- 
price and over-utilize this resource for 
half a century. Organized buying pres- 
sure and organized collusion of the pro- 
ducers have generally helped to destroy 
American pulpwood reserves and dis- 
courage investment and development of 
substitute resources in the United 
States. The underpricing of white paper 
in this country has reflected itself in low 
advertising rates, bulky papers and ex- 
travagant use of advertising by the mer- 
chant community. Today, United States 
newsprint mills can produce only about 
15 percent of the country’s needs. This 
action (most of it unconscious) by the 
organized press and oligopoloid paper 
firms, coupled with volatile demand 
conditions for newsprint, has generally 
made new investment in newsprint mills 
a risky proposition. 


*U. S. House of Representatives, op. cit. 1. 
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Publishers who have wanted “insula- 
tion” from the Canadian-American oli- 
gopoly newsprint price determinations 
and assured supplies of print paper, 
have found it necessary to make heavy 
investments in the stock of existing 
mills, or else help to set up their own 
mills. Since newsprint mills today re- 
quire an investment of $80,000 to 
$100,000 per ton-day capacity (and it 
is only the smaller papers which will 
not use at least this much per day), 
such investment is a luxury for all save 
the largest papers. Such tying up of 
reserves, too, in spite of the yields, is 
another fixed cost restricting freedom of 
action and the ease of entry into the 
field. 


@ THE NEWSPRINT PROBLEM HAS NO 
easy solution. Over the past 10 years, 
work at the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Peoria Research Laboratory by 
Dr. E. C. Lathrop and Dr. S. I. Aron- 
ovsky has brought forth a suitable tech- 
nique for using straw and sugar cane 
(bagasse) in place of expensive sulphite 
wood fiber in newsprint. The New York 
School of Forestry at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and the University of Florida, have 
developed methods for chemically treat- 
ing hardwoods so they may be used for 
groundwood pulp. Work by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in straw collection, 
straw usage, and plant location has con- 
tributed to the possibilities of greater 
newsprint production. The possibility of 
many 50 to 100 tons-per-day plants de- 
centralized over the country, using al- 
ternative supplies of pulp and de-inked 
newsprint, is an inviting one, but far 
from any materialization. However, for 
the immediate present, these new po- 
tential sources are apt to be used for 
nitrocellulose, dissolving pulp and other 
higher-return fiber products unless a 
free market is restored to newsprint, 
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with (at this writing) the necessary 
higher prices. 

At present, the Southern pine mills 
at Coosa River, Ala., and at Lufkin, 
Tex., provide an additional source 
which may eventually be expanded to 
yield from 800,000 to 1,000,000 tons 
of newsprint annually. But even this 
will represent only about one-sixth of 
the present annual consumption in the 
United States (which is about 60 per- 
cent of the total consumption in the 
world). The importance of bringing 
into production processes using annual 
growths, residues, and generally, waste 
products, in this country and abroad is 
a major need of our time. 


Who will invest in, or finance, such 
new paper mills is questionable. Unless 
a free market is restored, it appears that 
no one will be interested except the gov- 
ernment. To the writer, again, this 
would seem to be an alternative for 
only the most stringent of circum- 
stances. The best way, it seems, is to re- 
move the monopoly forces in the in- 
dustry, the buyer-pressure of publisher 
groups and political pressures, to per- 
mit a free price to find its place, and 
then to let that price encourage some 
investment opportunities. Such an or- 
thodox solution may require some hard- 
headed reorientation in publishing cir- 
cles, but to the writer it is infinitely 
better than government intervention. 

If the newsprint problem is soluble, 
the next problem is that of altering the 
press’s own technology. This means a 
simplification of the typesetting proc- 
ess; it means lighter presses and plates; 
it means more efficient reporting tech- 
niques, in order to diminish the cost 
differences between large and small cir- 
culation publications. All of the altera- 
tions in technology seem to imply pho- 
tographic plate preparation, and per- 
haps the use of wet and dry offset tech- 
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niques. If such is the case, then the 
technological changes are well along. 
The Justowriter of Commercial Con- 
trols Corporation, the Higgonet-Moy- 
roud photocomposition machine of the 
Graphic Arts Research Foundation and 
several other alternative typesetting ma- 
chines which provide justified typemat- 
ter at one typewriter keyboard opera- 
tion, are already available on a limited 
scale. Light presses by Webendorfer, 
ATF, NEA Research and others will 
be available in the next year or so. 
Some are already here. Newly prepared 
plates by Eastman, Keuffel and Esser, 
Ditto, and Minnesota Mining and Man- 
ufacturing Co. are on the market. These 
prepared plates simplify the plate-mak- 
ing process tremendously, cutting the 
time per plate from perhaps 20 minutes 
to two or three minutes. 

All of these developments may make 
it completely feasible to have only a 
newsroom, a business office, a camera 
for plate-making, a photo-lab for news- 
photos, a plate box and developing 
tank, and a very light, simple press for 
newspaper production. Most printing 
technicians are aware of the inherent 
limitations in the offset process which 
prevent its being used by large circula- 
tion papers to any great degree. But 
under the right conditions, such a proc- 
ess will put 133-line halftones on low- 
finish newsprint. The pictorial repro- 
duction today, for instance, of the Port- 
land, Ind., Graphic, produced by offset, 
is superior to that of Life magazine 
(100-line), and far beyond the quality 
of any metropolitan daily. 

The need for better-trained profes- 
sionals in all fields of communication 
needs little comment from this teacher, 
except his expression of doubt that the 
training can be accomplished in a four- 
or five-year college course. 

Our present postal system, despite 
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the marvel of 3-cent postage, is a child 
of yesterday. Intra-city and inter-city 
transmission and delivery are inade- 
quate and costly. The public should be 
provided with a delivery service usable 
by morning, evening and possibly mid- 
day papers along with First Class Mail. 
It is a matter for engineering, manage- 
ment, and a socially-sensitive Congress. 


Y@ BUT THESE ARE ALL MATTERS WITH 
which the public and its institutions of 
higher learning also should be con- 
cerned. They cannot be dealt with by 
those having an interest in the status 
of things as they are. Research is prop- 
erly a matter of our schools of journal- 
ism and communication. The newsprint 
problem and the post office are matters 
which can be dealt with only by govern- 
ment, the first through the Anti-Trust 
Laws, the second through legislative at- 
tention to the Post Office Department. 

We might here point out that the 
scholarly community has never given 
much attention to the type of research 
suggested in this paper. Instead the 
journalism school has too often been 
kept beneath the scholar’s shelter with 
the affection commonly accorded by the 
traditional stepmother. Publishers, in 
some cases, have unwittingly abetted 
this. For instance, Joseph Pulitzer’s be- 
quest to Columbia University’s School 
of Journalism insisted that courses in 
advertising or in business management 
should not sully that school’s curricu- 
lum. Generally, however, the publisher 
influence has been toward realism, and 
for the better. The attitude of disdain 
by the academic world for journalism 
training has had its effect. 

However, journalism schools them- 
selves have apparently overlooked the 
tremendous possibilities in pursuing a 
course, comparable to that followed by 
the agricultural schools, who have taken 
the small unit (the one-family farm) as 
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the desirable unit and have helped to 
develop techniques to make that unit 
efficient and free from collective organ- 
ization. It is not suggested here that the 
one-family newspaper is optimum, but 
that the smaller firm might well be tre- 
mendously improved in technique and 
consequent efficiency and vigor. 

It has been suggested here that from 
an economic and business point of 
view, continuously decreasing cost in- 
dustries such as the contemporary news- 
paper publishing industry can be only 
natural monopolies, and (de facto) pub- 
lic utilities. The First Amendment to 
the United States Constitution does not 
seem to pertain to the “natural monop- 
oly” aspect, but it does seem to prohibit 
the regulatory, common-carrier infer- 
ences in the idea of “public utility” (at 
least, this writer hopes so). As an alter- 
native to the acceptance of the monop- 
oly character of the press as an inevi- 
table state of things, it is suggested that 
analysis and research be allowed to play 
on the forces which have brought the 
newspaper to that condition, to deter- 
mine whether another way out of the 
dilemma is not forthcoming. 

From the observation of changes 
which are taking place and which need 
to be fostered further by schools of 
journalism, a suggestion as to research 
policy appears: 

In place of contributions to continu- 
ously declining costs with circulation in- 
creases, U-shaped cost curves should be 
developed intentionally, providing lower- 
than-present costs per unit at relatively 
small circulations, but with inherent 
limits to such declining costs. It will 
then pay a paper and its publisher to 
grow only so large and no larger, for 
beyond that point increasing costs (and 
cares) will appear, as on the farm. With 
such conditions of cost, numbers of pa- 
pers can exist side by side in compeii- 
tion, duopoly, oligopoly or whatever- 
opoly. In short, let the downward-de- 
clining curve be replaced with a U- 
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shaped curve, by directed technological 
development, as America has done in 
agriculture. (Figure 4) 


In general, this fundamental idea of 
a U-shaped curve is the basis of a 
workable free price system and a work- 
able free, competitive economy. When 
our First Amendment was written, the 
government was regarded as the only 
conceivable destroyer of free enterprise 
in the press or elsewise. Businesses grew 
so large and no larger because of in- 
creasing costs; other smaller firms then 
would enter the fields. Competition in 
numbers and price could exist. But 
power equipment, scientific manage- 
ment, directed invention and other dy- 
namic elements (including the power 
struggle) in America’s technological 


culture pushed size outward, ever larg- 
er. Today in some fields, including the 
newspaper, this culture has pushed the 
size beyond a reasonable one for the 
operation of the price system, enter- 
prise freedom or, in this case, the main- 
tenance of democratic diversity in large 
communities. 

This vast, barely-explored field of di- 
rected technological research in com- 
munication cries for attention. The ele- 
ments of a free press, at home and 
abroad, are essentially the elements of 
a free (small or large) enterprise of the 
press. Old papers will die and should 
die; we must find ways for new ones to 
be born small and grow. We must find 
ways of making it possible for large 
and small papers to live side by side. 





“The way I see it, too many in the field of public relations think prima- 
rily in terms of ‘publicity.’”—Deac Martin, “Public Relations Is Nice 
Work If You Can Take It,” Quill, June 1951. 











Reborn Denver "Post" 
Has Prestige and Power 


BY A. GAYLE WALDROP 


In “A Chinook Blows on Champa Street,” published in the June 
1947 QUARTERLY, Mr. Waldrop reported on Palmer Hoyt’s first 
10 months as editor and publisher of the Post. In this article he 
tells the story from 1946 to the end of 1950. The author is direc- 
tor of the College of Journalism at the University of Colorado. 





> IF AN ABLE NEWSPAPERMAN FAMIL- 
iar with the Denver Post of 1945 had 
returned in 1950 from a five-year 
rocket trip to Mars, he would be no 
more newsworthy than the most signifi- 
cant development in American journal- 
ism in those years—the rebirth of this 
newspaper. 


Readers of the newspaper day in and 
day out these five years have seen a 
gradual, progressive, all-pervading se- 
ries of changes. But until he makes an 
intensive study of the Post, not even a 
professional newspaperman realizes the 
full significance of Palmer Hoyt’s work 
in Denver. It is an example and a chal- 
lenge to all newspapers in Colorado, 
the region and the nation. His record 
proves what an editor and publisher of 
ideals and imagination and energy can 
do—when he is given a free hand by 
the owners of a newspaper. 


Like Denver, the state of Colorado, 
and the Rocky Mountain Empire, the 
Post in 1945 stood at the crossroads. 
Each was almost entirely complacent 
with the status quo, at an hour when 
the West, the nation and the world 
were being jet-propelled toward change 
by war and postwar forces. It was a 


time for revival of the pioneering, of 
the “can-do,” spirit. 

The directors of the Denver Post 
sensed both the needs of the area and 
the newspaper and sought out and 
signed up early in 1946 the man for 
the place and the time: Palmer Hoyt, 
publisher of the Portland Oregonian. 


What Hoyt has done has made his- 
tory, not only on the Post but through 
the Post. His work has been described 
and analyzed by fellow professionals as 
“a revolution,” as “a transition.” Under 
him, as in 1895 under Bonfils and Tam- 
men—that “most notable and astonish- 
ing team in American journalism,” the 
Post has had a rebirth. 


The Post’s new editor and publisher 
in 1947 found and conscripted Quigg 
Newton to run for mayor, to end the 
long Stapleton reign at city hall, and 
told the new mayor he owed the Post 
nothing and would not be asked for fa- 
vors. Hoyt championed bond issues (7 
of 11 of them being voted in this same 
election) to insure an upsurge of civic 
development which had not followed 
the war industries boom in Denver. The 
Post plunged in and helped solve 
health, housing and traffic problems, 
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the problems of minority groups, and 
the problem of overemphasis on “gen- 
eral education” in Denver schools. 

The conservation and development 
of human and natural resources of Col- 
orado engaged Post news and editorial 
writers: health and education and soil 
and forest conservation. For govern- 
mental reorganization the newspaper 
has been a dynamo in the fields of re- 
form of the highway department, civil 
service system, penal system, tax sys- 
tem, utility regulation, and procedures 
of the state legislature. 

The Post has put the Rocky Moun- 
tain Empire in “the sun of public at- 
tention” and has made its people in- 
creasingly aware of their common in- 
terests and their growing importance. 
The paper’s services in this field have 
included emphasis on the need for in- 
dustrialization by means of lower 
freight rates and by higher investments 
in water and power projects, as well as 
peace on “the battle front” between 
livestock men and the U. S. Forest 
Service. 

On the national level the newspaper 
has been a leader in the unending fight 
for the protection of the public in the 
conflict between capital and labor, for 
the preservation of civil liberties, for 
sound farm and medical care programs, 
for equitable taxation, and in holding 
political parties and their leaders to ac- 
countability for their actions. 


On the world front the Post has 
urged not a fear of war but a prepara- 
tion for it if it comes; has realized that 
defense is no longer a national but a 
global matter that includes reciprocal 
trade, economic and military aid to 
democratic allies and a strengthening of 
our Own economic and military de- 
fenses. It has made its readers aware of 
our problems in relation to Europe and 
Asia. 
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The spirit and vigor of the old sur- 
vives in the reborn Post, and many of 
the old symbols are still seen. 

The statue of Justice that sur- 
mounted the Champa home is atop the 
new $6,000,000 plant on Fifteenth 
street. 

“O Justice when expelled from all 
other habitations make this thy dwell- 
ing place,” is on both sides of the new 
building. “’Tis a privilege to live in 
Colorado” is also on the California side 
of the building as well as above the 
daily weather report. 

“There’s no hope for the satisfied 
man,” the Open Forum column daily 
and Sunday still proclaims and credits 
to F. G. Bonfils, as exhortation to it- 
self and to its readers. It welcomes and 
prints criticisms of the Post. 

Other words by Bonfils have been 
transplanted to the editorial page from 
the backpage nameplate: 

Dedicated in perpetuity to the service 


of the people, that no good cause shall 
lack a champion, and that evil shall not 


thrive unopposed. 

“So The People May Know” is an- 
chored conspicuously in the editorial 
page masthead. This head had appeared 
on page one editorials from early in 
1897 throughout the years. 

New on both first and last pages is 
“The Voice of the Rocky Mountain 
Empire.” This appears in the “ears” of 
the nameplates and has been there al- 
most since February 20, 1946. Its sig- 
nificance? To Denver, Colo., the re- 
gion, the Post in a salutatory editorial 
on its revived editorial page, May 19, 
1946, rededicated itself after reaffirm-, 
ing its faith in them—‘“to help them 
keep their appointment with destiny.” 


V> A WESTERN EXPRESSION IS APPRO- 
priate to describe developments on the 
Post in the almost five years since Hoyt 
came. A Chinook has been blowing and 
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is still blowing on the newspaper, and 
thereby on Denver, Colorado, and the 
Rocky Mountain Empire. The warm 
and energizing Chinook, which makes 
snow disappear and lifts the spirits of 
people, is a symbol for Palmer Hoyt. 

How has the reborn Denver Post 
been a warm and energizing Chinook? 

By separating news from opinion. By 
presenting the news, the routine and 
the subsurface news, in greater quan- 
tity than ever before. 

By renewing the vigor and the vital- 
ity of the editorial page, and making it 
a forum for the presentation of all 
viewpoints and thereby drawing upon 
the great reservoir of its readers to pre- 
sent ideas and carry on the maximum 
amount of orderly debate on important 
questions. 

By renewing allegiance to the trinity 
of editorial principles: Devotion to the 
public welfare, leadership and inde- 
pendence. 

By challenging Authority and hold- 
ing it to account—the authority of an 
entrenched city hall regime, of one-man 
rule of the state highway department, 
of the “reluctant capital” of Denver's 
Wall Street. 

By not being content merely to print 
the news and ring up sales on the cash 
register. 

By increasing its editorial staff from 
56 to 123; by sending its staff on as- 
signments in the United States and 
abroad and to meetings of professional 
organizations. 

The public has approved of the re- 
born Post. Circulation of the daily 
newspaper has increased almost 20 per- 
cent, of the Sunday issue more than 15 
percent. Advertising volume has in- 
creased almost 90 percent. 

The keynote of the right of the 
reader to have the facts and to have 
the widest possible discussion of the 
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facts the reborn Post sounded early, 
and continues to sustain. For the Post, 
freedom of the press means the inalien- 
able right of the reader to know. 


Not like a driving sirocco wind but 
like a gentle Chinook, Hoyt began in 
1946 to streamline the typography of 
all pages and sections, to build up the 
business side of the newspaper, to stress 
new concepts of news and emphasize 
the importance of enterprise in report- 
ing, to make the editorial voice strong 
instead of strident and multi-voiced in- 
stead of oracular, and to build up a 
strong news and editorial team.* 


Early in 1947 Vogue headline faces 
replaced the slim, hard-to-read con- 
densed Gothic. Capital and lower case 
headlines, set flush left, replaced the 
all-capital style, except for a banner 
above or below the nameplate. Italic 
Vogue face was used for contrast with 
the Roman. The pink cover of the first 
section of the home edition of the daily 
paper, long a tradition, was last used 
July 24, 1948. Since July 27, a pink 
Ben Day background for the nameplate 
has given color to page one. The only 
other color on the first page now is one 
red overline or head. The Sunday edi- 
tion has one or more red headlines, but 
pink is missing from the nameplate. To 
the nameplate was added August 1, 
1950 “The Climate Capital of the 
World.” 


The Sunday paper was departmental- 
ized in 1950. As formerly, there are 
news, classified ad and comics sections. 
The comics section since August 6, 
1950 has been printed on the paper’s 
own roto presses and was increased 
that date to 20 pages. Sports now have 
a separate section instead of being in- 
side the Cosmopolitan section. “Of In- 
terest to Women” is a section that in- 


*See JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Vol. XXIV (June 
1947). 
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cludes society, clubs, theater and radio. 

Instead of the Rocky Mountain Em- 
pire magazine and rotogravure sections, 
each consisting of eight pages, there is 
a tabloid Empire magazine of 32 to 40 
pages, started October 22, 1950. The 
new magazine is printed on the Post's 
own roto presses, the only newspaper 
roto presses between Chicago and San 
Francisco. 

Twenty-nine stories from the maga- 
zine were published in book form by 
Doubleday and Company in 1950 as 
“Rocky Mountain Empire.” Thirteen 
stories from the magazine were re- 
printed in 1949 and 1950 in Reader's 
Digest. 


Nowhere does the typography show 
more improvement than on the editorial 
page. The “new” page, of May 19, 
1946, looks like a typographical funeral 
parlor when put alongside a December 
1950 page. Today’s editorial page has 
a three-column masthead, with EDI- 
TORIAL PAGE .. . “SO THE PEO- 
PLE MAY KNOW” in caps above a 
Ben Dayed “The Denver Post,” under 
which is the day and dateline—this 
over two 174%2-em columns of editori- 
als. This change was made March 4, 
1947. The second column, at the bot- 
tom, includes “The Neighbors” cartoon. 
The head on the lead editorial, when 
set across the two wide editorial col- 
umns, is 24-point Spartan Italic. Head- 
lines over single column editorials are 
in the same face but smaller, and con- 
sist of one or two lines. 

All columns, except the one-column 
“That’s That Says Bruce Gustin,” have 
two-column heads in Spartan Italic with 
overlines in Roman. “A Guest Edito- 
rial” is found in a half-column box be- 
low an overline, three-column head, 
and byline. Frequently an 8-em cartoon 
appears in an editorial. The editorial 
cartoon has moved from top center to 
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the right, and the caption is above in- 
stead of below. Body type for editorials 
is 8-point leaded; for columnists, 7- 
point solid. On April 29, 1947, column 
rules were dropped from the editorial 
page. 

> THE MAJOR DUTY OF THE PRESS, IT 
was emphasized in a post-election No- 
vember 1948 editorial, is that of inform- 
ing the public; editorial guidance is a 
subordinate function. Since 1946 the 
Post has been stimulating and satisfy- 
ing a thirst for information on major 
problems on the local, state, regional, 
national and foreign levels. This has 
been accomplished by alert and enter- 
prising reporting; by readable writing 
on news, feature and editorial pages; by 
both the play and the volume of news; 
by series and reprints of articles. 

The Post has jealously and zealously 
maintained the right of the press to get 
and print the news. In January 1947 it 
was page one news when a reporter 
was ejected from a Denver school 
board meeting. In June 1949 the school 
board voted to do away with secret ses- 
sions. In February 1949 editorials con- 
demned the “star chamber” sessions of 
a joint legislative committee, conced- 
ing the legal right but declaring the 
propriety questionable. The sessions 
came out into the open. 

“A Nose Where it Belongs,” August 
16, 1950, was a reply to arguments by 
labor leaders that information on the 
progress of labor negotiations be kept 
from the public because it “hurts nego- 
tiations.” In November 1950 an edito- 
rial rejected, in relation to a series of 
articles on Colorado’s treatment of its 
Spanish-American citizens, the argu- 
ment that “a sore spot will never heal 
if it is continually rubbed.” 

“By stirring into a bad situation,” 
the editor wrote, “the will of Colorado 
may be impelled to assure better treat- 
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ment and equal opportunity to minori- 
ties.” 

An increasing story and picture cov- 
erage of local and regional news was 
evident early after Hoyt assumed con- 
trol. This was supplemented in the 
months following by giving more space 
to schools, agriculture, and motion pic- 
tures, music, theater, art and books. 
Book Week became a Sunday page 
June 1, 1947. Business news included 
an expanded financial section. And, for 
“unbiased reporting of news of minor- 
ity groups,” the paper was praised by 
the National Urban League in 1950. 

News enterprise was shown by send- 
ing staff men on assignments through- 
out the nation and the world, to write 
series of stories and gain editorial back- 
ground; by establishing a Washington 
bureau in January 1948, with Barnet 
Nover as chief (Nover scored a news 
beat in February with his “The Educa- 
tion of Harry Truman”); by establish- 
ing bureaus in Colorado Springs and 
Albuquerque and starting a New Mex- 
ico airborne edition; by sending staff 
men to the 1948 national conventions, 
and using Norman Thomas on these 
assignments; and, by sending Bill Hoso- 
kawa to Korea as the Post's first ac- 
credited war correspondent. 


' Travel assignments outside Colorado 
are routine for Post staff members. 
Leverett A. Chapin went to Tennessee 
in April 1946 to gather material for a 
series on TVA. In October and Novem- 
ber his byline stories from Washington, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, New York 
and Philadelphia told “What’s the Mat- 
ter in America.” Palmer Hoyt himself 
had a series of 19 articles in November, 
entitled “Germany Through A Denver 
Editor’s Eyes.” 

In 1947 staff travels included a trip 
by Edwin P. Hoyt to southeast Europe, 
Palestine and the Far East, and later to 
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France, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Finland and Italy. Richard Dudman 
did a series of stories on boss rule in 
American cities, before going to Eu- 
rope to write a series on the migration 
of Jews to Palestine. Elvon Howe was 
sent to Bikini to report the Atom bomb 
tests. In 1949 Fred W. Colvig, chief of 
the editorial page, was in the Scandina- 
vian countries in March, and died in a 
plane crash in July near Bombay as he 
and American foreign correspondents 
were returning from the Netherlands 
East Indies. Lawrence Martin went to 
Europe to write a series on Displaced 
Persons Camps. 

In January 1950 Chapin went to 
England to report on socialism there, 
and after his return to write a five-part 
“roundup” for the editorial page. Mar- 
tin was in Europe for nine weeks that 
summer; Hosokawa was in Japan and 
Korea, and Edwin P. Hoyt in Europe 
in the fall. 


“Do a series” seems to have been an 
often-used preface to assignments dur- 
ing the five years. In addition to arti- 
cles that resulted from travel outside 
Colorado, here are examples that show 
news and interpretative coverage: Cha- 
pin’s series starting in December 1946 
on the Public Service company fran- 
chise; a series on education in Colo- 
rado, its 900 one-room schools, small 
amount of state aid, need for consoli- 
dation, low teacher pay and high 
teacher migration; Martin’s “Your Tax 
Headache” and “Pension Headache” 
series; Bert Hamna’s series, “Colorado’s 
Money Muddle”; Robert J. Steinbru- 
ner’s series, “The Colorado: Whose 
River?” 

The Post is a “text” newspaper. Its 
page-one play of important national 
and foreign news is supplemented by 
texts, among them being the President’s 
state-of-the-union and economic re- 
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ports, his foreign policy speeches, his 
vetoes; the Stalin and Stassen talks; Vi- 
shinsky’s U. N. address; Eisenhower's 
speech at his installation as president 
of Columbia university; the Taft-Hart- 
ley law; Hoover’s 75th birthday speech. 

The Post “goes to town” in printing 
texts of party platforms and voting rec- 
ords of Colorado’s legislators in Wash- 
ington and Denver. Each year it has 
given much space to the voting records 
of Senators and Representatives, to the 
views of congressional and legislative 
candidates on top national and state 
issues. 

And to supplement the work of its 
own staff, the Post has used many re- 
prints from various sources, such as 
David Lilienthal’s “Faith in Democ- 
racy” statement before a joint congres- 
sional committee; long abstracts from 
Mr. X’s article in Foreign Affairs; “one 
of the significant documents of our 
era,” Justice William O. Douglas’s “Dy- 
namic Democracy” speech (eight col- 
umns); “A _ Positive Program for 
Peace,” by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America; Secre- 
tary of State Acheson’s address to the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, as well as his official state- 
ments on foreign policy. 

What about the Post’s handling of 
crime news? Open Forum letters from 
time to time have protested the play of 
crime stories. On November 16, 1948, 
“Pollyannas Won't Solve the Foster 
Murder” was a lead editorial reply to 
letters deploring the attention the Post 
was giving the brutal murder of a Uni- 
versity of Colorado co-ed. One letter 
charged the Post with “treating the sor- 
did Foster story like a circus.” The edi- 
torial said: “When a mad dog is loose, 
the public needs to be on guard.” 

The first story in the Foster case, on 
November 11, 1948, was under a two- 
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line banner on page one: “Colorado U. 
Coed Slain, Dragnet Out For Killer.” 
On the back page were five columns on 
the story, including a map showing the 
route of the killer. The next six days, 
through November 17, the story was 
page-one banner news, with much 
space on the back and inside pages. On 
November 13 the Post bannered its 
bringing Dr. Le Moyne Snyder to 
probe the slaying and Erle Stanley 
Gardner to “probe” and write about it. 
On November 22, 23, 24 the story was 
top-page banner news, the last day the 
head being: “Joe Walker Charged With 
Foster Murder.” 

A most constructive editorial cam- 
paign that has not yet ended grew out 
of this crime story. The first editorial 
was the lead one for November 13: 
“Colorado Needs Real Crime Experts” 
(a central state crime detection bu- 
reau). Folo-up editorials appeared De- 
cember 2, 4, 7, 21, and guest editorials 
pro and con on December 28, January 
6 and March 8. A series on state crime 
bureaus in other states started January 
24. The Cosmopolitan section February 
6 had a story about the sheriff's lobby 
working hard to defeat a state crime 
bureau bill. 


Then after the murder June 9 of Roy 
G. Spore Jr., a University of Colorado 
student, the lead editorial June 12 
again stressed the need for a state 
crime detection bureau. The com- 
mencement address of the University 
president, June 13, was page one news: 
“CU Calls U. S. Experts to End Cam- 
pus Crime.” 

The Post has carried, in addition to 
the stories about the crime conferences 
and schools in Boulder, Bob Consi- 
dine’s series on Frank Costello, and its 
own Crime Editor Gene Lowall’s series 
on crime in other states. The Post in 
1950 joined with other metropolitan pa- 
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pers to bare crime rackets and printed 
a series on the national problem. 


V> THE POST EDITORIAL PAGE IS THE 
creation of Fred W. Colvig. In the 
words of an obituary editorial July 12, 
1949, he was “a brilliant young man of 
inquiring mind, a deep sense of fair 
play, an inborn hatred of injustice, a 
sincere belief in the majesty of the com- 
mon man.” He made the page a meet- 
ing place of all shades of opinion. The 
page has continued to be, as his col- 
leagues expressed their intention to 
make it, a page reflecting his courage 
of convitcion, his hatred of sham and 
intolerance, his firm determination to 
maintain freedom of expression. 


Edwin P. Hoyt, son of the publisher, 
was named editor of the page in No- 
vember 1949. He summed up the prac- 
tices and philosophy of the Post’s edi- 
torial page in an article in Nieman Re- 
ports, August 1950. The page is not 
afflicted with Afghanistanism (he 
wrote), is not out to get anybody, has 
no sacred cows, is staffed by men who 
are not required to write against their 
convictions and who have a large share 
in making policy, does not use a lot of 
big words, and because it is read by 
more than 60 percent of Post readers 
is written as Americans think and talk. 


The page has worked for both short- 
range and long-term objectives, with 
the emphasis on the latter. An editorial 
of July 3, 1948, “Magnificent Obses- 
sion,” explains an obsession of the 
page: 

No public works project proposed in 
Colorado ever stirred up a more bitter 
controversy than the Moffat tunnel... . 
The moral: Simply this. Worthwhile 
projects are worth fighting for even 
though it may take years to achieve vic- 
tory, and sectionalism which holds back 
the development of any part of the 
state—whether by railroads, highways, 
new industries, or water projects—is 
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shortsighted and unworthy of a pioneer 

country. 

The paper’s policy of presenting all 
shades of opinion was reaffirmed Au- 
gust 30, 1950 as the “Road to Democ- 
racy.” The opinions its columnists ex- 
press are their own, offered to stimu- 
late the readers’ thoughts, which is “the 
purpose of any editorial page.” 

“We would not be doing our duty if 
we did not express our opinions,” the 
editorial stated. “Yet the opinions of 
this newspaper . . . are merely one sec- 
tion of the editorial pages. The opin- 
ions of others, in columns, in guest edi- 
torials and the Open Forum, are 
equally important.” 

The practice of independence on the 
Post editorial page extends to political 
parties. “Political parties are not mat- 
ters of men alone but also matters of 
principles and collective ideals,” a July 
27, 1948 editorial said. Replying to a 
letter on February 10, 1950, the Post 
said that it does not take the side of 
either political party, that it is nonparti- 
san, that it calls shots as its editors see 
them. This principle of independence 
was repeated and given in detail in a 
lead editorial October 24, 1950: 


The Denver Post is an independent 
newspaper. It is wedded neither to right 
nor left, it is wedded neither to the Re- 
publican party nor to the Democratic 
party. Its recommendations will be made 
regardless of the party affiliation of the 
candidates, and without thought as to 
which candidate seems to be ahead in 
the race. . . . This year, as in the past, 
the recommendations of the Post will 
be made without fear and without favor 
or hope of favor. If any of our candi- 
dates are elected, we will be the first to 
disavow them from debt and the last to 
ask a boon. 


This editorial also stated that the pa- 


per “will not try to hammer any candi- 
date down the public throat.” 


In 1948 the Post supported Dewey 
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for president, the Republican candidate 
for the U. S. Senate, and a Democrat 
for governor. In 1950 it supported a 
Democrat for the Senate and a Repub- 
lican for governor. The men it sup- 
ported for governor won. The Post each 
election year takes a stand on constitu- 
tional amendments to the state consti- 
tution, on Denver municipal measures, 
on Denver. and Colorado candidates. Its 
editorial page the day before election is 
given over to a sample ballot, marked 
as its editors recommend. 

The thread of persistence that 
“should run through the editorial page 
like a Wagnerian motif,” as Joseph Pu- 
litzer wrote, is present in the Post. Con- 
spicuous examples of persistence and of 
the practice of aggressiveness in assert- 
ing opinions are seen in more than 125 
editorials on reorganization of the state 
highway department between February 
1947 and December 1950. 

As occasion arises the Post protests 
criticism of newspapers. On June 25, 
1950 it protested President Truman’s 
use of a “tar brush” on the press, and 
the defaming by labor unions of the 
press “at a time when the press is in- 
dulging in soul-searching self-examina- 
tion.” It denounced on May 11, 1947 
a cartoon contest of the American Med- 
ical Association as a “blatant attack to 
bribe the press.” 

Thus we publish the columns of Nor- 
man Thomas, the nation’s No. 1 Social- 
ist leader—and we also publish the col- 
umns of George Sokolsky, whom we re- 
gard as reactionary. In between, there 
is Marquis Childs, whom we regard as 
liberal, and David Lawrence, whom we 
believe to be conservative in his think- 
ing. There are others, many of them, 
but the opinions they express are their 
own.—Denver Post, editorial, August 
30, 1950. 

“To restore the processes of common 
counsel,” as Woodrow Wilson said, the 
Post gives its syndicated and local col- 
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umnists “full freedom.” Bruce Gustin, 
who appears seven days a week, op- 
posed the Denver charter in 1947; the 
Post recommended its adoption. Roscoe 
Fleming often speaks pieces that are 
not in line with Post policy. Editorials 
and Open Forum letters take issue with 
columnists. 


The Post offers space in its Open 
Forum and in its guest editorials to 
Communists and free thinkers and even 
such native crackpots as Gerald L. K. 
Smith, out of a conviction that the clean 
air of public discussion is the most ef- 
fective prophylactic for such viruses. In 
a democracy no idea is more dangerous 
than the locking of the public forum.— 
Editorial, January 13, 1947. 


Printed only on Sundays before Hoyt 
came, the Open Forum was almost a 
“closed corporation.” Eighty-five per- 
cent of the letters were written by five 
persons, who used various names. 


Guest editorials were born with the 
editorial page itself, the governor of 
Colorado writing the first one. These 
are letters at length, carrying bylines of 
officials, experts and able partisans. 
Some crackpots and persons with axes 
to grind do make use of this conspicu- 
ous space on the editorial page, but the 
editor or the opposition provides a bal- 
ance so that there is “the very maxi- 
mum of orderly debate on issues.” Edi- 
torials take issue with or support these 
guest editorials. 


¥> HOW HAS THE NEWS-EDITORIAL 
staff fared under Hoyt? He started no 
general clean-out in 1946, nor has 
there been one since. Since April 1946 
the staff has enjoyed a generous use of 
bylines. The staff was increased from 
56 to 80 the first year, and has now 
grown to 123. 


The Post unit of the American News- 
paper Guild brought charges of unfair 
labor practices against the newspaper 
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in 1949, and a trial examiner held hear- 
ings in November. Over a Washington 
dateline February 28, 1950 was this 
two-column head: “NLRB Rules 
Against Post; Objections Set.” The trial 
examiner recommended that the Post 
“be compelled to desist from actions he 
deems unfair labor practices and offer 
reinstatement to a former employee af- 
fected by such practices.” 


Another two-column head August 11 
was “NLRB Rules 2-1 Against Post in 
Labor Case.” The board ruled that the 
Post demoted Oscar Liden because of 
his union activity and ordered that he 
be reinstated and reimbursed for any 
resulting loss of income. Liden, who 
was president of the local unit for two 
years, had, in the meantime, become 
managing editor of the San Jose 
(Calif.) Mercury-Herald. Hoyt an- 
nounced that the case would be taken 
to the Tenth Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals. The NLRB dropped the case 
last May following a Supreme Court 
ruling in a similar suit against the 
Highland Park Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Staff members have attended meet- 
ings of professional organizations for 
the first time in the history of the Post. 
Four staff members have attended sem- 
inars of the American Press Institute. 
Chapin went to the 1949 National Con- 
ference of Editorial Writers. Palmer 
Hoyt is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors and attends 
its Washington meetings. Alexis Mc- 
Kinney, now assistant to the publisher, 
and Ed Dooley have attended meetings 
of the Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tors. Dooley attended the national con- 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, and was 
named to the executive council of SDX 
in November 1950. 


The “Voice of The Rocky Mountain 
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Empire” has replaced “The Best News- 
paper in the United States” in the 
Post's nameplate. The reborn newspa- 
per has achieved in large measure its 
new aspiration; the old one, in exuber- 
ant frontier fashion, had set itself an 
unattainable goal. 

Some years before 1946 the newspa- 
per was not averse to being known as 
“the paper with a heart and soul.” 
Since its rebirth five years ago it has 
achieved recognition as a newspaper 
with a head, and a sense of social re- 
sponsibility. The old slogan is more 
colorful and quotable but the Post's 
new character is more in keeping with 
today’s needs. 

Marquis Childs, more of whose syn- 
dicated columns have appeared on the 
new editorial page each year than those 
by any other writer, summed up the 
rebirth of the Post: 


Palmer Hoyt is seeking to keep vigor 
while shaping the policy of the Post in 
line with the swift currents of change 
sweeping across the world. The West is 
an integral part of America and Amer- 
ica is inextricably and forever bound up 
with the rest of the world. This is re- 
flected in both the news and the edi- 
torial policy of the Post. 


Hoyt has kept the vigor of the old. 
He has stamped the new with his vital- 
ity, which is motivated strongly by the 
ideals of Sigma Delta Chi, of which he 
has been national president, and of 
which in 1949 he was elected a Fellow. 

The prestige and the power of the 
Post have grown under his direction. 
The increasing prestige, of which the 
new and well-equipped building is a 
symbol, is not confined to Denver, to 
Colorado and the Empire. Time on 
January 1, 1951 bracketed the Post 
with great newspapers: “Such powerful 
editorial voices as those of the New 
York Times, the Christian Science 
Monitor, and the Denver Post entered 
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the debate against Gibraltarism.” Hoyt 
was one of about 25 publishers included 
in an August 1950 Fortune article, 
“The Prudent Publishers.” 


Prestige that newspapers might spend 
millions to buy without achieving, the 
Post has earned by its spirit and its ac- 
complishments. And, in the last five 
years, advertising in the Post has in- 
creased just short of 90 percent, from 
48,011.3 to 90,889 columns. The circu- 
lation of the daily paper in the same 
period had jumped aimost 20 percent 
(to 231,888) on September 30, 1950, 
according to Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions figures; and the Sunday edition by 
that date had increased more than 15 
percent, to 362,784. 


But short-term profits are not Hoyt’s 
goal, nor should they be the goal of 
any publisher or owner. He has long- 
term profits in sight: Profits that spring 
from public service that builds reader 
confidence that builds circulation that 
builds advertising. 


From such long-term profits already 
have come power: The power of an in- 
dependent newspaper to bring things 
out into the open as it holds Authority 
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to account; power to provide the basic 
information that a democracy needs 
and that only an adequate staff can 
give; and the power of leadership that 
flourishes only in the rich soil of reader 
respect. 

In exercising the power of leadership, 
the Post has encouraged attention of, 
and evoked participation by, the public 
in discussion of democracy’s problems 
at all levels; and has raised its own ma- 
ture and much-quoted editorial voice to 


help create the conditions under which 


democracy can function successfully. 


A focal point of pressures because 
of its power, the Post has power as a 
pressure for the people. The record of 
the last five years proves that. A private 
enterprise, the Denver Post is not only 
the Voice but the No. 1 Public Utility 
of the Rocky Mountain Empire, regu- 
lated not by law but by its responsibility 
to the people. 

The Post's rebirth continues in its 
busy news and editorial and business 
offices. It is strong with the strength of 
the Rocky Mountain Empire, whose 
“time is now,” in whose future “it be- 
lieves tremendously.” 





“Writing is a craft and its technique must be learned, just as a musician 


learns to play the piano, by long practice. The craft is concerned with the 
way you say it. What you have to say depends upon the quality of mind, 
heart and spirit you develop as a human being—the awareness, the percep- 
tion, the response you exhibit to life. The writer reveals the breadth or the 
limitations of his horizons as few artists are required to do. 

“. . » You should bring to every subject you choose to discuss some in- 
tensity of interest, fervor, passion .. . If you do not rejoice in some man- 
ner in the subject, no reader is likely to do so. The world is too full of pal- 
lid prose which seems to have bored the author in production and there- 
fore cannot fail to bore the reader... . 

“Write as if you were the first man who ever beheld the wonders he 
chooses to describe. Cherish the gift you have been given too highly to tar- 
nish it with the banal. It will follow, as the night the day, that editors will 
seek you out.”—MarGareET Cousins, author and managing editor of Good 
Housekeeping, in “Advice to a Journalist,” Matrix, June 1951. 











London Daily Mail.” 





Condensation: A Check List 
Of Current Techniques 


BY ROBERT G. MARTIN 


Harassed by newsprint shortages, dailies in both Britain and the 
United States have developed new methods for conserving space. 
This article is the outgrowth of Mr. Martin’s M.A. thesis at the 
University of Missouri on “An Analysis of Condensation in the 





¥@ EFFECTIVE NEWS CONDENSATION— 
the art of telling the essential facts more 
clearly with fewer words—not only 
Saves space but also processing and 
reading time for each story. 

Its importance increases in a world 
where newspapers may have less news- 
print on which to convey more news to 
busier readers. 

More condensed writing may be a 
better way to maintain an adequate 
flow of information under such condi- 
tions than merely throwing away whole 
stories or reducing type sizes. 

Of course condensation has draw- 
backs. Achieving maximum conciseness 
not infrequently requires more time 
than deadline-pressed newsmen can 
give. But the condensing gains speed as 
techniques become habit. 

Over-compression also can produce 
dense, dull, inadequate stories. But in 
proper balance, condensation can bring 
the news into sharper focus. “Concise- 
ness is the essence of clarity; every un- 
necessary word is an obstacle to the 
transmission of thought,” a writer has 
observed.* 


1 Harry F. Harrington, Chats on Feature Writ- 
ing (New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 
1925), p. 168. 
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Nor need compression cramp style. 
Indeed, it has even produced such prose 
as New York Sun copyreader Eugene 
Doane’s reduction of a 100-word story 
to 14 words: 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31—(AP)—James 
Wilson lighted a cigaret while bathing 
his feet in benzine. He may live.? 


This is not to argue that complex 
stories from Congress or Korea should 
be served up in three snappy para- 
graphs. Condensation is only a means 
to the more fundamental ends of ac- 
curacy and clarity. Still, it is a tool used 
in shaping all news stories—which are, 
after all, simply condensed summaries 
or abstractions of their total news sit- 
uations. 


Surprisingly, the exact methods of 
condensing are passed over rather light- 
ly in readability formulas and in most 
of 30 news-writing and editing text- 
books searched for condensation tech- 
niques. 

From these, and from articles, cor- 
respondence with journalists, personal 


?Norman J. Radder and John E. Stempel, 
Newspaper Editing, Make-Up and Headlines 


(New York: McGraw Hill Company, Inc., 1942), 
p. 54. 
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experience and a study of United States 
and British newspapers, a more system- 
atic and comprehensive condensation 
check list has been evolved.* 

Check-list techniques applied to var- 
ied types of news stories in two news- 
papers,* neither noted for wordiness, 
yielded a 31 percent reduction—from 
2,265 words to 1,573. A sample 5-min- 
ute radio newscast was reduced 28 per- 
cent. Whether the revisions were clear- 
er in every jot and tittle might be a 
matter of opinion. But saving 3 words 
out of very 10 surely indicates that 
greater condensation is possible. 


CONDENSATION SEEKS TO CONNECT 
the reader with the news by the short- 
est possible line of words. That line is 
shortened by three. main processes: 
Omitting superfluous details, integrating 
related facts, and wording those facts 
economically. The first process is often 
called “cutting” or “trimming,” the 
third—“boiling down.” 

The following techniques are offered 
as guides, not as inflexible rules: 

(A) Omit superfluous details. 

Any Who-What-When-Where-W h y- 
How details not essential to conveying 
the significant fact and feel of a story 
may be left out. These may include 
superfluous identification or location, 
over-attribution to authority, or minor 
and irrelevant actions. 

What facts are “non-essential” always 
depend on the type of story, a news- 
paper’s policy, and above all, on indi- 
vidual judgment in each news situation. 

(B) Integrate related facts to avoid 
duplication. 


* Unpublished material, Robert G. Martin Jr., 
“An Analysis of Condensation in the London 
Daily Mail,” July 1950; and “Condensation in 
News Writing,” September 1950, University of 
Missouri. 

*The Chicago Daily News, Sept. 9, 1950; and 
the New York Daily Mirror, Sept. 11, 1950. 

5 Paul W. White, News on the Air (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1947), pp. 89-93. 
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(1) In the over-all story organiza- 
tion, loose construction—particularly 
below the lead in inverted pyramid sto- 
ries—wastes space through repetitious 
flashbacks and tie-ins. Related details 
usually can be pulled together in topical 
units or, sometimes, in chronological 
sequence. In the body of a story, telling 
all the remaining facts about one aspect 
before going on to another decreases 
wordage and increases clarity. 

(2) Three integrative space-savers 
can be used in sentence construction: 

(a) Avoid following an indirect quo- 
tation with a virtually redundant direct 
quotation. British news writers are par- 
ticularly adept at conserving words and 
adding animation by simply letting the 
quoted person tell his own story. For 
example: 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Stanley, of Kem- 
ble-street, Prescott, near St. Helens’ Lan- 
cashire, are to ask Mr. Harold Wilson, 
President of the Board of Trade, to pay 
for a brick which, they allege, he 
knocked out of their house while park- 
ing his car. 

Mr. Stanley said last night: “I told 
him he would have to pay, but he just 
shrugged his shoulders and walked 
away. I have put the matter in the hands 
of my solicitors.” 

Mr. Wilson addressed a May day 
meeting at Prescott.® 

That 43-word lead with its identifica- 
tions and qualifications far exceeds rec- 
ommended “par” for readable length. 
Yet it is economically worded. And its 
action proceeds with a logical direct- 
ness that makes it easily read and read- 
ily understood, despite its length. 

(b) Use of the “series” form lets the 
subject—the engine of a sentence—pull 
smoothly a longer train of closely re- 
lated facts, thus saving space otherwise 
required for duplicating subjects and 
predicates and presenting minor details 
quickly: 


The London Daily Mail, May 3, 1949. 
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He was born in Russia, reared in 
Austria, graduated in 1914 from Univer- 
sity of Vienna, and then served through- 
out World War I as an Austrian artil- 
lery officer on the Italian and Russian 
fronts.” 


(c) Interpolations also economize 
and answer reader-questions just when 
they arise, as in the lead of (a)’s exam- 
ple. Note also how a single sentence 
goes far toward summarizing a tennis 
match: 


Even though he lost them both, 8-6 
and 9-7, he outscored Sedgman in 
earned points, 46-43, and his passing 
shots, often executed while he was run- 
ning full tilt, were beautiful to watch.® 


(C) Word the essentials economi- 
cally. 

After culling and integrating have 
eliminated superfluous material, the 
round-about and the redundant, then 
economize on wording. Savings in 
grammatical form are minor in a single 
instance but considerable in the aggre- 
gate. 

It is usually better to use: 

(1) Short words for long whenever 
the short one is just as precise (“buy” 
for “purchase” or “car” for “automo- 
bile”). 

(2) Active voice for passive (“Sen. 
Fulbright delivered the keynote ad- 
dress” instead of “The “keynote address 
was delivered by Sen. Fulbright”). 

(3) Pronouns alternated with nouns 
when the antecedent is unmistakable 
(“Abbott and Costello...” and 
“They... ). 

(4) “How verbs” for (a) adverbs or 
(b) verbs which tell only “what” and 
require modifiers [(a) “Chapman raced 
to first base” instead of “Chapman ran 


™The Enid (Okla.) Daily Eagle, March 10, 
1950. 


*“On the Courts,” the New Yorker, Sept. 2, 
1950. 
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swiftly to first base”; (b) “The howitzer 
boomed” for “The howitzer went off 
with a boom”). 

(5) Single words for prepositional 
phrases: 

(a) Infinitives (“Replacements were 
trained to use bazookas” instead of 
“Replacements were trained in the use 
of bazookas”). 

(b) Possessives (“England’s prob- 
lems” instead of “The problems of 
England”). 

(c) Adjectives (“A blue-eyed girl” 
instead of “A girl with blue eyes’). 

(d) Adverbs (“They assembled 
quietly” instead of “They assembled 
with little commotion’). 

(6) The specific rather than the gen- 
eral (“Churches distributed 27 food 
baskets” instead of “Churches distrib- 
uted more than two dozen food bas- 
kets”). 

Articles, prepositions, conjunctions 
and other words often can be pruned 
without damage, though sometimes it is 
more harmful to smooth reading to 
take out a word than to leave it in.® 


BRITISH NEWSPAPERS PROVIDE THE 
best modern examples of extreme con- 
densation. Since June 1940 they have 


* Research in news-writing condensation also 
collected as a by-product a number of ideas about 
other ways newspapers save space. These are not 


necessarily reco , but are merely offered 
here as a partial check-list: 

(A) Typographical—Reduce margins, Per 
between typographical units, headline edu 
sizes, size, and the number of typo- 
graphical gimmicks. (Incidentally, longer para- 
graphs save space by reducing the number of 
fractional last lines with their wasted space.) 

(B) Desk Book Style—Adopt a more extreme 
down-style in capitalization; use numerals for all 
numbers; use more abbreviations and contrac- 
tions; supplant certain words with punctuation 
marks (like the colon for “as follows,” quota- 
tion marks for “inches” and “feet,” and commas 
or “Q” for “and.” 

(C) Miscellaneous—Reduce photograph size 
and crop “dead” areas of pictures more rigorous- 
ly, even to the extent of into the pure 
rectangular shape; allow fewer advance “plugs;” 
restrict ‘advertising quotas. 
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struggled daily to compress the abun- 
dance of world news into four, six or 
eight pages. British metropolitan dailies, 
with a few notable exceptions like the 
London Times and the Manchester 
Guardian, elected to reduce the num- 
ber of pages and to try to present some- 
thing about many items rather than 
more about fewer. 


The London Daily Mail, a morning 
paper of 2,000,000 circulation, carried 
as many as 80 news stories in four 
pages in issues between April 1 and 
May 3, 1949.° By comparison, the 
April 13 New York Times contained 
460 stories in 50 pages, less than half 
as many per page. 

The Mail averaged 26 stories in the 
6% page-one columns devoted to news. 
A week’s average for Kansas City 
Times 8-column front pages was 20. 


The Mail rarely jumped a story. 
More than half of its 26 stories on page 
one were told in 50 words or less, and 
three-fourths in 125 words or less. 


Stories on three front pages ranged 
from 6 to 2,000 words long. Big stories 
were covered in full detail, but the av- 
erage story length was only 133 words, 
or about 13 typewritten lines. 

Paragraphs averaged 23 words, and 
70 percent of the paragraphs were sin- 
gle sentences. 

The average sentence length was 21 
words; the range, 4 to 54 words. 

Omission of facts was the chief con- 
densing methods, although most stories 
—particularly the shorter ones—were 


well integrated and economically word- 
ed. 


This is an example of the kind of 
lean, swift narrative that survived Brit- 
ish copy-pencilling: 


% Unpublished material, Robert G. Martin Jr., 
“An Analysis of Condensation in the London 
Daily Mail,” July 1950, University of Missouri. 
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STOCKHOLM, Tuesday.—A _ house- 
wife here dreamed she won a fortune in 
a football pool. On waking she filled her 
coupon with the dream figures. Today 
she learned she had won £2,700.— 
D.M. Reporter.1? 


Even the principal character’s name is 


omitted as not contributing substantially 
to the news point for Mail readers. 

Two examples of brevity at its zenith 
appeared under single-line, 18-point 
heads on April 18, 1949. One story 
read: “The Pope was televised today 
for the first time.” The other: “Sir 
Thomas Beecham is 70 today.” 

An entire story appearing in an in- 
side-page news-briefs column declared, 
“Subpostmasters want more money.” 


Daily Mail writers often turned out 
copy that struck the right balance of 
adequacy, clarity, crispness, easy flow 
and terseness. For instance: 


Paris, Friday.—It is “Freedom Eas- 
ter” in France. Butter comes off the 
ration tomorrow, and the price of milk 
and cheese—both unrationed—will be 
lowered. 

Freed from control this week were 
sales of textiles, electrical equipment 
and cartridges. Power cuts ended on 
Tuesday. 

And motorists have received four and 
a half gallons of “April petrol.” 

A Queen of Chocolate has been elect- 
ed to celebrate decontrol of chocolate. 
She has succeeded to a throne only just 
vacated by the Queen of Hams.—D.M. 
Reporter.?2 


In general, the Mail did not sacrifice 
readability, lively headline display or 
white space on the altar of over-con- 
densation. 


Wf SEVERAL AREAS FOR FURTHER RE- 
search in condensation suggest them- 
selves. Could headlines, decks, leads 
and stories become more nearly “com- 
plementing” summaries rather than 


11 The London Daily Mail, April 13, 1949. 
22 The London Daily Mail, April 16, 1949. 
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“competing” summaries? How many 
more facts can newspapers pack into 
the same number of words than radio 
news stories and still be readable? What 
is the relationship between story-length, 
readership and depth of reading? (Dr. 
Wilbur Schramm, of the Institute of 
Communications Research at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has explored this 
area some.) 

Condensation’s bibliography _is 
small.‘* But the value of knowing how 
to condense needs to be increasing with 
growing pressure on newspaper space, 
with the development of facsimile and 
Quick-type news magazines, and—per- 
haps not too far off—with the advent 
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of more and smaller papers printed by 
new typographical methods. 


18 Among the more helpful books and articles 
are these: 

Joseph G. Herzberg, Late City Edition (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1947). Well- 
stated points are scattered about in chapters on 
“News Writing” and “Rewrite.” 

Charles C. Clayton, Newspaper Reporting To- 
day (New York: Odyssey Press, 1947), gives a 
number of specific examples and explanations. 

Robert M. Neal, Editing the Small City Daily 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940), is prob- 
ably the most complete, devoting a chapter to 
condensation. 

Norman J. Radder and John E. Stempel, News- 
paper Editing, Make-Up and Headlines (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 1942), also 
has a relatively thorough discussion. 

Jack Lait, “Shop Talk at Thirty,” Editor & 
Publisher, 77:42, Sept. 9, 1944. 

George A. Brandenburg, “Shorter Words and 
Stories Become Chicago News Policy,” Editor & 
Publisher, 78:8, April 7, 1945. 





“What should be the relationship between a newspaper’s editorials and 
its readers’ opinions? First and foremost, editorials should arouse readers 
and arm them to do their own thinking. They never should try to tell a 
reader what to think... . 

“Readers seeking to utilize the newspaper should not expect total and 


constant accord with their own views. Indeed, it often may be a greater 
service to their own thinking to run into editorials which say: ‘Wait a 
moment . . . Let's talk that one over.’ ... 

“The purpose of the editorial is to make the reader think. His thinking, 
through its aid, should be lifted above mere partisanship or personality. It 
should measure crises with the yardstick of principle. It should set events 
in their proper background and perspective. It should assemble all relevant 
facts. It should be tolerant and genial whenever these qualities are not out 
of place—and that is very rarely indeed. But there is a place for righteous 
indignation and vigorous condemnation. .. . 

“.. . William P. McKenzie in 1910 when . . . a member of the Board of 
Trustees of The Christian Science Publishing Society ... referred to this 
newspaper as ‘the genial persuader of men.’ 

“That rich and warm phrase reflects the area of agreement which must 
ever exist between men of good will. It leaves no room for hatred and sus- 
picion and the denial of a man’s birthright. But it expresses no naive toler- 
ance of evil and corruption. These need to be scourged from the temple. 

“. .. The reader should take the editorial for what it is and nothing more 
—the careful statement of an experienced and informed judgment.”—ER- 
WIN D. CANHAM, editor, Christian Science Monitor, in third of series of 
articles on “How to Use Your Newspaper,” May 8, 1951. 

















The United States Senate 
And the Press, 1838-41 


BY FREDERICK B. 


MARBUT 


The background and conclusion of the New York Herald’s quar- 
rel with the Senate over press privileges are given in this article 
by Dr. Marbut, who wrote his Ph.D. dissertation at Harvard on 
“The History of Washington Newspaper Correspondence to 
1861.” The author is on the Penn State journalism faculty. 





V> THE SHARP EDITORIALS AND WASH- 
ington letters of June 1841, berating 
the United States Senate with the sar- 
castic harshness at which James Gor- 
don Bennett and his New York Herald 
staff excelled, have been noted by sev- 
eral journalism historians and students 
of the relations between the press and 
Congress. The Herald attacked the 
Senate for limiting admission to its 
press privileges to the reporters for the 
Washington papers. None of the writ- 
ers, however, points out the background 
of the quarrel, nor do any give its con- 
clusion. None shows that when the Sen- 
ate adopted the rule three years earlier, 
the New York Express fought it unsuc- 
cessfully almost as vigorously as did 
Bennett in 1841, with no support at 
that time from the aggressive Scotch 
editor. 


The Senate first opened its doors to 
the public, although providing no spe- 


+ Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, Main Currents in 
History of American Journalism (Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1927), 196, quoting Isaac C. 
Pray, Memoirs of James Gordon Bennett and 
His Times (New York, 1855), 289-290; Frank 
Luther Mott, American Journalism (Revised Edi- 
tion, New York, Macmillan, 1950), 309; Fredrick 
Seaton Siebert, The Rights and Privileges of the 
Press (New York, Appleton-Century, 1934), 59. 
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cial facilities to the press, in 1795. On 
January 5, 1801, for the first time the 
Upper House, acting on a petition from 
Samuel Harrison Smith of the National 
Intelligencer, adopted a resolution but 
made no provision in its Standing 
Rules, admitting “any stenographer, or 
note-taker” to “such place, within the 
area of the Senate Chamber, as the 
President shall allot.” ? A debate on De- 
cember 17, 1827 resulted in another 
resolution instructing the Secretary, un- 
der the direction of the President of the 
Senate, to “cause seats to be prepared 
for the accommodation of the Report- 
ers of the proceedings of the Senate.” * 
The discussion showed that the action 
was intended to direct the body’s offi- 
cers to provide facilities for the report- 
ers at such points on the floor or in the 
gallery where they could best hear. 


This and other moves in either house 
of Congress in these years applied not 
only to the “letter-writers” or corres- 
pondents, who wrote comment or ex- 
planatory articles for the distant papers 


2 Annals of Congress, 7th Cong., 1st Sess., 22; 
Senate Journal, 38, 41; National Intelligencer, 
Jan. 8, 1802. 


* Register of Debates, 20th Cong., 1st Sess., 8. 
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and are paralleled by today’s occupants 
of the press gallery. They applied also 
to the reporters or stenographers—and 
the two words were sometimes used 
synonymously in Congressional debate 
—who tried to take fairly complete ver- 
batim notes of speeches and print them 
in their respective journals. These lat- 
ter were the direct ancestors of today’s 
skilled stenographers for the Congres- 
sional Record who move about the floor 
following the speakers and taking care 
to note their exact words. These press 
accounts were the only record of 
speeches, for the Journals gave, and 
give today, bare statements of official 
action. These minute-to-minute steno- 
graphic accounts, widely printed in the 
country’s newspapers, were marked by 
incompleteness and inaccuracy, inten- 
tional or unintentional, that brought 
from the lawmakers either condemna- 
tion or efforts to provide facilities by 
which the stenographers could hear 
better.* 

At some time during the next few 
years, the secretary apparently placed 
the reporters in the eastern gallery. The 
Senate then met in the old chamber 
that was later occupied by the Supreme 
Court and is now a pausing place of 
only a moment as Capitol guides con- 
duct their tourist charges through the 
historic old building. On February 27, 
1835 Senator Alexander Porter of Lou- 
isiana got the Upper House to adopt a 
motion that a committee of three “be 
appointed to examine and report into 
the expediency of so arranging the seats 
in the Senate Chamber as will promote 
the convenience of members, and facili- 
tate the despatch of public business.” 
On March 3 he reported from the com- 


* Elizabeth Gregory McPherson, The History of 
Reporting the Debates and Proceedings of Con- 
gress, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of 
North Carolina, 1941, passim. 
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mittee a motion for a series of rules 
governing the galleries and limiting 
those who had access to the floor. The 
proposals included the following: 


2. That the Reporters be removed 
from the eastern gallery, and placed on 
the floor of the Senate, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary. 


No action was taken before that ses- 
sion closed, but on December 7, as the 
24th Congress convened, the proposal 
was approved. Thus for the first time 
specific provision was made for the 
press in the Senate’s Standing Rules.® 


V> THIS WAS THE STAGE-SETTING WHEN 
the Senate eyed the press in 1838. 
Through actions on March 24 and 26 
and April 24, the Senate considered a 
special committee’s proposal that the 
47th rule, which listed the persons who 
might be admitted to the Senate floor, 
be amended. Most of the rule, under 
the proposed change, was the same as 
that adopted in 1838, although buried 
in its text, among the list of those hav- 
ing the floor privilege, was the follow- 
ing, all of which was new: ® 


. two reporters for each of the 
daily papers, and one reporter for each 
tri-weekly paper published in the City 
of Washington, whose names shall be 
communicated in writing by the editors 
of those papers to the Secretary of the 
Senate, and who shall confine them- 
selves to the seats now provided for 
them. 


The committee report was printed, 
but it gave only the text of the pro- 
posed new rule, without discussing its 
cause.’ The Congressional Globe failed 


5 Senate Journal, 23rd Cong., 2nd Sess., 198, 
236. The Register of Debates shows no discus- 
sion of the move; Senate Journal, 24th Cong., 
Ist Sess., 5 

* Senate Journal, 25th Cong., 2nd Sess., 311, 
318, 376. 


* Senate Document, 25th Cong., 2nd Sess., No. 
403. 
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even to say that the committee re- 
ported. The press both of Washington 
and the rest of the country ignored the 
matter. The committee report lay with- 
out action until the last night, July 9, 
when it was adopted in the usual close- 
of-the-session rush on motion of Sena- 
tor Ambrose H. Sevier of Arkansas.* 


The press still failed to note it. On 
January 31, 1840, however, a Baltimore 
Republican editorial, apparently written 
by its Washington correspondent, said 
the rule had been adopted at the insis- 
tence of Senator John M. Niles, a Con- 
necticut Democrat, “for the express 
purpose of turning a class of libellers 
into the galleries, who were in the daily 
habit of defaming him and the Vice 
President of the United States, Col. 
Johnson.” 


Reporters felt the rule’s force, of 
course, when Congress reconvened in 
December. The Congressional Globe re- 
ports that on the 22nd: ® 


Mr. NORVELL presented the memo- 
rial of William Hunt, James F. Otis, 
Erastus Brooks, William Elwyn Moore, 
E. Kingman, and William H. Witman 
stating that they are severally reporters 
of Congressional proceedings for the 
Baltimore American, New York Ex- 
press, Ohio Statesman, Georgia Journal, 
Southern Patriot, Charleston Courier, 
Mobile Register, Lancaster Intelligencer, 
and that by the rule of the Senate they 
are deprived of the opportunity and 
privilege of obtaining information of 
Congressional proceedings for their re- 
spective papers; that the provision of 
the Senate exclusively furnishing the fa- 
cilities they ask to city reporters, does 
not furnish the people of the country 
with full reports of what takes place un- 
til several days after the date of such 
transactions, where it is the duty and 
purpose of the above named reporters 
to transmit such intelligence by each 


8 Congressional Globe, 25th Cong., 2nd Sess., 
506 


® Congressional Globe, 25th Cong., 2nd Sess., 
61. 


day’s mail; and praying that the Senate 
may assign them such seats on the floor, 
or in the galleries, as may enable them 
to discharge their duties to those whose 
agents they are. The memorial was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Contin- 
gent Fund. 


On January 5, 1839 the committee 
proposed that the front seats of the 
eastern gallery to the right of the Chair 
be set apart for the reporters.’° The re- 
port precipitated a debate that runs 
through almost four pages of the Con- 
gressional Globe and found the Demo- 
crats, in general, opposing the plan and 
the Whigs supporting it. Some of the 
remarks of Senator Niles, while per- 
haps more violent than was typical, 
nevertheless show the attitude of many 
of his colleagues towards the reporters. 
He said, in part, as quoted in the par- 
tially first-person and partially third- 
person style characteristic of 1839 Con- 
gressional reporting: 


He was somewhat surprised at a prop- 
osition that the body should sanction, 
and in some manner endorse, the vile 
slanders that issue daily from these 
letter writers by assigning them seats 
within the chamber. Who were these 
persons who styled themselves reporters. 
Why miserable slanderers, _hirelings 
hanging on to the skirts of literature, 
earning a miserable subsistence from 
their vile and dirty misrepresentations 
of the proceedings here, and many of 
them writing for both sides. . . . Per- 
haps no member of that body had been 
more misrepresented and caricatured 
than himself by those venal and profli- 
gate scribblers, who were sent here to 
earn a disreputable living by catering 
to the depraved appetite of the papers 
they work for. . . . Was he not unwill- 
ing to do any act that might be sup- 
posed to interfere in the slightest de- 
gree with the freedom of the press, he 
would move some resolution to prevent 
their coming within the walls of that 
body at all. As it was, let them take 
their seats in the galleries and write 


© Tbid., 100. 
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what they pleased, without asking for 
the sanction of the Senate; for he 
would not consent for their accommo- 
dation, to exclude the honest and re- 
spectable citizens who came there as 
spectators. 

Those senators who supported the 
committee’s proposal agreed that much 
of the letter-writers’ work was vicious 
but, as Senator John Norvell, the Mich- 
igan Democrat who sponsored the peti- 
tion, put it: “It would enable them to 
perform, with greater facility and ac- 
curacy, their engagements to the news- 
paper press and the reading public.” 
Niles’s motion to table finally passed 20 
to 17.4 


¥> NO REPRESENTATIVE OF THE NEW 
York Herald, Courier and Enquirer, or 
Journal of Commerce signed the peti- 
tion as such, although all of these pa- 
pers had Washington correspondents. 
Kingman, during much of his Washing- 
ton career, wrote for the last-named pa- 
per, although perhaps he signed this pe- 
tition as representative of the Charles- 
ton Courier.’* Erastus Brooks was the 
younger brother of James Brooks, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Whig New 
York Express, and corresponded for 
that paper.’* A William Hunt was listed 
as a claim agent in the 1846 Washing- 
ton city directory (doubling as claim 
agents was a practice of several Wash- 
ington correspondents), but no other 
record appears of any one by that name 
who might have been the signer of the 
Senate petition. The other three appear 
only this once in the records of capital 
journalism, and cannot be further iden- 
tified. 

The Express, for Erastus Brooks 
seems to have been the spark-plug of 


11 Tbid., 100-103. 

12 Frederick B. Marbut, 
Correspondents: 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XXV (Dec. 1948), 369— 
374. 

18 Dictionary of American Biography, Ill, 76-77. 


“Early Washington 
Some Neglected Pioneers,” 
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the movement and perhaps was the 
principal target of Niles in getting the 
rule through, reacted violently. On Jan- 
uary 8 it ran an editorial, part of which 
follows: 


RIGHTS OF REPORTERS 

We see that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, 20 
ayes and 17 nays, have shut out the 
Newspaper Reporters (for Newspapers 
out of the City of Washington) from 
the Senate, by indefinitely postponing a 
Resolution that seats be provided for 
their accommodation in the gallery. We 
also learn that Senators Niles, Strange 
and Buchanan accompanied their votes, 
particularly the two first, with very abu- 
sive remarks of the Reporters and the 
Press in General. 

The bitter hostility of such men as 
Niles to a Free Press is easily accounted 
for as it tears the Lion’s Skin from the 
Jackass, and distinguishes the braying of 
that stupid beast from the roar of the 
Noble Monarch of the Wood. Nor is it 
remarkable, perhaps, that such a man 
as Strange, the cockloft hero, perhaps 
of some social circle, six feet by eight 
feet in length and breadth, should be 
chagrined that the Press does not dis- 
cover him to be so great a man as he 
fancied he should be, before he trod the 
arena of the United States Senate. Mr. 
Buchanan’s hostility, however, we can- 
not account for, as he really is a man 
of talent, unless he be what the Democ- 
racy of the days of Madison charged 
him with being—an enemy of a Free 
Press... . 


After another long paragraph, the edi- 
torial was followed by a Washington 
letter signed by “E.B.” and dated 
“Washington, Jan. 5—Saturday Eve- 
ning.” It said, in part: 


Editors, Publishers and Readers you 
should have been in the Senate-Cham- 
ber to-day between the hours of twelve 
and two. You would have seen in that 
legislative hall, where meet a part of 
the assembled wisdom of the land, a 
sight which perhaps you have imagined 
although you may never have laid eyes 
upon the reality of the picture. You 
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ducting a trial by some of our “most 
potent, grave and reverend seignoirs— 
our very noble and approved good mas- 
ters,” you would have been subdued by 
their arguments and have been charmed 
by their eloquence. .. . 
The article gave the history of the ex- 
clusive rule, which, it said, “was smug- 
gled through the United States Senate 
in the absence, I believe, of a quorum,” 
and described the reporters’ petition. It 
continued: 


You have the story, and now for the 
actors who upon one side—favoring the 
report of the committee,—were Messrs. 
Preston and Knight. Upon the other 
side, the speaking characters were 
Messrs. Niles, Buchanan, King and 
Strange. Let me introduce to you the 
characters propria persona. First then 
for Doctor NILES of Connecticut. Na- 
ture made him an ostler. Chance, and 
his own roguery made him an United 
States Senator. The worst part of na- 
ture, therefore, has been despoiled of 
some of her best proportions. Never 
was fellow meaner than this same Niles 
who with the fancies of a dolt makes 
pretensions to the intellect of the most 
talented man in the country. His man- 
ners are bad, and his breeding worse. ... 


The letter similarly raked some of the 
other opponents, although none so 
harshly as Niles. 

The Journal of Commerce, which 
was not represented by the petitioners, 
in a long Washington letter printed on 
January 8 gave a restrained account of 
the proceedings, and mildly criticized 
both the Senate and the correspondents. 
The Charleston Courier limited the de- 
bate account to little more than routine 
treatment in its regular place in Con- 
gressional proceedings. While giving 
Niles’s remarks in a few words, it de- 
voted considerable space to South Caro- 
lina’s Senator William C. Preston, who 
had supported the correspondents. 
Among the other papers represented by 
the petitioners, the Southern Patriot of 
Charleston, the Mobile Daily Commer- 
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cial Register and Patriot, and the Ohio 
Statesman of Columbus ignored the 
matter. 

The Express continued for a month 
to belabor the Senate in editorials and 
Washington letters before it gave up. 
The Herald, meanwhile, limited itself 
to a sarcastic Washington letter in the 
issue of January 12. Signed “Horace,” 
it said, in part: 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 7, 1839 
On Saturday last the poor reporters 
who had petitioned for a separate seat 
in the eastern gallery of the Senate, 
were rowed up Salt River by the loco- 

foco members, who seemed to be in a 

terrible fury with the letter writers for 

not allowing them to have more talent 
and decency than they possess. Some of 
these gentlemen were in the gallery, 
listening to the debate with anything 
but a quiet spirit. Old daddy Niles 
thought himself, as usual, exceedingly 
sarcastic and eloquent on the occasion, 
for having been held up to ridicule by 
some of those he had abused in good 

set terms... . 

Going finally into a long account of an 
explanation made to the Senate by Vice 
President Richard M. Johnson, written 
in an exaggerated way to make that of- 
ficer look as absurd as possible, it con- 
cluded: “But the Vice President’s 
thoughts, when reflecting on his family, 
are apt to be dark and gloomy and con- 
fused.” That Johnson was the father of 
a Negro girl’s children was a notorious 
morsel of Washington gossip.’ 


V> DURING THE NEXT THREE YEARS, 
ways were found to get around the rule. 
The Baltimore Republican editorial of 
January 31, 1840 and a letter to Presi- 
dent pro tem. Samuel Southard of the 
Senate, printed in the New York Her- 
ald of July 2, 1841, said that the Na- 
tional Intelligencer claimed seats both 
for reporters for its daily and its tri- 


% Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., The Age of Jack- 
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weekly editions. Inasmuch, however, as 
the congressional reports in the tri- 
weekly were printed from the type that 
had been used in the daily editions, one 
reporter served for both, and therefore 
it was able to “farm out” the extra 
seats. It may have been imperfect en- 
forcement of the Senate rule that made 
Bennett think his men would be ad- 
mitted if he stepped up his accounts of 
floor proceedings. 

The Whig party victory of 1840 and 
President William Henry Harrison’s call 
for a special session to convene at the 
end of May, 1841 spurred the country’s 
interest in capital proceedings. On Har- 
rison’s death, John Tyler allowed the 
special session call to stand. Since the 
Washington papers had found complete 
stenographic reports of Congressional 
proceedings an expensive burden and 
had, at this time, fallen into the habit 
of abbreviating them, often at the ex- 
pense of accuracy, and since the Herald 
had now funds to undertake an expen- 
sive enterprise, it prepared to seize the 
prestige and circulation to be gained 
from exhaustive accounts of the two 
houses at work. It said on May 24: 


Next Monday, the Extra Session of 
Congress opens—and one of the most 
important it will be that has been held 
in many years. The tariff, bank, public 
lands, a bankrupt law, and various other 
financial and commercial measures will 
be examined and discussed. A full, ac- 
curate, and comprehensive daily report 
of the debates in both houses will, 
therefore, be one of the most important 
pieces of enterprise that an independent 
press, situated in the center of the so- 
cial, financial and political systems of 
this country, can possibly give. The pub- 
lic expect it from some quarter. 

To meet this expectation, as far as 
we can, we have now organised, at vast 
expense, an efficient corps of the ablest 
reporters that this country can afford, 
who will furnish us, at the close of ev- 
ery day’s proceedings, a report of the 
debates. This will be transmitted to us 
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by Express mail, and will invariably ap- 
pear in the second edition of the Her- 
ald on the second day after... . 

In the execution of this enterprise we 
anticipate not much difficulty, although 
we learn that the Washington newspa- 
pers are secretly combining, to cause 
Congress to exclude all reporters for 
distant cities, from the usual facilities 
of the two houses. We cannot believe 
that such short-sighted illiberality can 
exist a moment... . 


The House of Representatives admitted 
correspondents for outside papers and 
was not involved in the controversy. 


This service the Herald was prepar- 
ing to offer was a stenographic account 
of the minute-to-minute proceedings of 
a type that is never today attempted by 
the press. It was to be in addition to 
the contributions of “correspondents” 
or “letter-writers” whose comments on 
the capital background appeared over 
anonymous signatures. The nearly-ver- 
batim reports were to be supplied by a 
staff mustered by Robert Sutton who, 
according to Benjamin Perley Poore, 
was a “short, stout, pragmatical Eng- 
lishman, whose desire to obtain extra 
allowances prompted him to revise, cor- 
rect, and polish up reports which should 
have been verbatim.” ** 


The Herald of June 2 said Bennett’s 
plans had struck a snag. A Washington 
account dated Monday, May 31 gave a 
routine report on the opening day of 
the special session, and added, at the 
end: 


EXCLUSION OF HERALD REPORT- 
ERS FROM THE SENATE 

At the close of the day’s proceedings, 
the President pro tem., Mr. Southard, 
Senator from New Jersey, sent the ser- 
geant-at-arms to inform Mr. Sutton, re- 
porter for the Herald, that he wished to 
see him. The request was instantly at- 
tended to, and Mr. Southard then inti- 
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mated that the Herald reporters could 
not be permitted to have access to the 
Reporters’ desks in the Senate Chamber 
in future... . 


The account, obviously written by Sut- 
ton, continued in mild language to dis- 
cuss the rule. But the mildness dropped 
from the editorial, presumably Ben- 
nett’s, in the next day’s issue. It said: 


We have to record this day one of 
the most outrageous, high-handed, un- 
constitutional acts ever perpetrated by 
any legislative assembly in a free land 
—an act of despotism, tyranny and 
usurpation against the liberty of the 
press which the House of Lords of Eng- 
land, at this day, would not attempt 
against any newspaper in England. 

The reporters of the New York Her- 
ald were, on Monday last, excluded 
from the usual seats and facilities ap- 
propriated to such a purpose, by the 
Hon. SAM. SOUTHARD, President, 


pro tem., of the U. S. Senate. ... 


The rule, the article continued, limited 
press accommodations in the upper 


house to “the pauper and mendicant 
prints of Washington,” and readers 
were promised that, since the paper had 
organized a “superb corps of Reporters 
at Washington, at an expense of nearly 
$200 per week,” they would receive 
complete accounts in spite of the re- 
striction. Postmaster General Francis 
Granger, it intimated, was being influ- 
enced to delay the paper’s mail. 


WV) NEARLY EVERY ISSUE OF THE 
Herald, during the next week, found 
occasion, in commenting on some item 
or other of Washington news, to bring 
in another rap at the Senate, and the 
fact that “enormous expense,” nearly 
$200 per week, was involved, was ham- 
mered home repeatedly. An editorial on 
June 10 included a letter Bennett sent 
to Senator Henry Clay of Kentucky, 
saying, among other things, that he in- 
tended to give the reports “without ask- 
ing any of the printing or indirect re- 
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muneration of that body,” and declar- 
ing that he addressed himself to the 
Kentuckian, the most powerful member 
of a Whig-dominated body, “as one of 
the most liberal and enlightened mem- 
bers.” 

Clay’s reply was inserted in an edi- 
torial on the 12th. Dated the 7th, the 
letter promised that “I will see if your 
Reporter cannot, by some modification 
of the rule, be admitted, as it would 
give me pleasure to be instrumental in 
rendering that accommodation to you.” 
The editorial continued: 


One of our purposes . . . has been 
to put down the lying, slandering, let- 
ter-writing systems which is pursued by 
a set of miserable adventurers at Wash- 
ington. ... 

The principle of our power is our lo- 
cality in New York, the centre of an 
immense intellectual empire. The Wash- 
ington prints are located in a village, 
merely, and, therefore, have to resort 
to the public treasury, and to assume 
the position of public paupers. . . . 
The Express, which had unwillingly 

surrendered three years earlier when 
the Democrats dominated the Senate, 
did not now support the Herald’s fight 
on a chamber led by its own political 
patrons. Erastus Brooks was no longer 
its Washington correspondent, but it 
had long accounts of the floor proceed- 
ings of the two houses. Only on June 
23 did it comment on Bennett’s di- 
lemma: 


REPORTERS IN THE SENATE 
CHAMBER—Reporters in the Senate 
Chamber [sich—We have heard much 
said of late in regard to the exclusion 
of the Reporters of a City paper from 
the Senate chamber at Washington. The 
language of vituperation has been ex- 
hausted almost in abuse of the presiding 
officer of the body for the exclusion, 
when in fact he had no more control 
over the admission or rejection of a re- 
porter than the mayor of the city or 
anybody else who had no power... . 
We do not like the rule, and took 
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ground against it, when it was adopted, 
as partial, unjust and tyrannical; .. . 
We have reported the proceedings in the 
Senate for several years at Washington, 
and for the majority of the time we 
were compelled to do so with the crowd 
in the gallery, remembering what we 
could, and writing as we could, some- 
times upon a hat, sometimes upon the 
back of a good natured friend who was 
willing to serve us as a desk for want 
of a better. 


The Herald’s onslaught ended July 2 
with an editorial which repeated much 
that had been said, but included a long 
letter which Sutton sent to Southard on 
June 23. That document protested that 
an Express representative used the third 
seat claimed by the Washington Na- 
tional Intelligencer for its tri-weekly ed- 
ition, and asked that space be reserved 
for the press in the “square gallery.” 
That is the gallery which still looks 
down over that room from the east. The 
“circular gallery” which was there at 
that time has been removed. 


On the day this article appeared, Sen- 
ator Richard Henry Bayard, a Dela- 
ware Whig, moved that “so much of 
the 47th rule . . . as respects the ad- 
mission of reporters on the floor of 
the Senate be referred to a select com- 
mittee.” With that resolution adopted, 
Bayard was named chairman.’® The 
Herald’s routine Congressional report 
quoted Clay as saying during debate 
on the measure that he had himself in- 
tended to offer a similar step. An edi- 
torial two days later, the paper’s last 
reference to the controversy, praised 
the committee’s appointment, but 
rapped the Washington Post Office for 
delaying its mails as much, it said, as 
12 to 20 hours behind the regular time. 
“We have strong reasons for suspect- 
ing,” it added, that the delay was 


16 Senate Journal, 27th Cong., ist Sess., 73; 
Congressional Globe, 145. 
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brought about by the Washington pa- 
pers’ influence. 

On July 8 the committee reported, 
and the Senate adopted, the following 
resolution: 2" 


That so much of the 47th rule of the 
Senate as admits reporters on the floor 
of the Senate, be rescinded; and that the 
Secretary cause suitable accommoda- 
tions to be prepared in the eastern gal- 
lery, for such reporters as may be ad- 
mitted by the rules of the Senate. 


On July 24, Senator Southard issued an 
order which, not being a part of the 
Standing Rules, was printed neither in 
the Journal, the Congressional Globe, 
nor the official compilations of the Sen- 
ate’s orders. It read: 7* 


The report of the committee having 
left the arrangement of the Reporters 
under the superintendence of the Pre- 
siding officer of the Senate— 

Let the following Rules be adopted: 

1. None are to be admitted within 
the Reporters’ rail, who are not really 
and bona fide Reporters, to be so certi- 
fied by the Editors of the papers for 
which they report. 

2. The Editors of the daily papers in 
Washington, are to have two Reporters. 
If they issue a tri-weekly, this will not 
entitle them to an additional Reporter. 

3. A tri-weekly in Washington is to 
have one Reporter. 

4. No paper out of Washington is to 
be entitled to more than one Reporter. 

5. The desks will be numbered from 
one to ten. 

6. The numbers will be drawn for. 
And, if the paper is entitled to two Re- 
porters, they will occupy the desk ad- 
joining, in addition to the one they 
drew. 

7. After the numbers are decided, let 
a certificate signed by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the Senate, be given, thus: — 


11 Senate Journal, 78. 
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Thomas Jefferson. The Constitution of the 
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Senate Chamber, 24th July, 1841. 


These regulations apparently gov- 

If any Editors employ more than one _erned the press in the Upper House un- 
Reporter, they can, in this mode, change ti] it moved to its present quarters, and 
as often as they see fit. assigned the present gallery to the re- 


These regulations have been submit- : 
ted to, and approved by the committee porters, in January 1859. Thus Bennett 


appointed on the conduct of Reporters. won the fight which the Express had 
SAM’L. L. SOUTHARD, President &c. lost three years earlier. 


“NO. oocccccees Reporter’s Desk, 
Admit the Reporter for ‘ 





“The Commission set out to answer the question: Is the freedom of the 
press in danger? Its answer to that question is: Yes .. . for three reasons: 

“. .. The importance of the press to the people has greatly increased with 
the development of the press as an instrument of mass communication. At 
the same time [this] development . . . has greatly decreased the proportion 
of the people who can express their opinions and ideas through the press. 

“.. . The few who are able to use the machinery of the press as an in- 
strument of mass communication have not provided a service adequate to 
the needs of the society. 

“. . . Those who direct the machinery of the press have engaged from 
time to time in practices which the society condemns and which, if con- 
tinued, it will inevitably undertake to regulate or control... . 

“If these concentrations [agencies of mass communication] become so 
powerful that they are a threat to democracy .. . then these agencies must 
control themselves or be controlled by government. If they are controlled 
by government, we lose our chief safeguard against totalitarianism—and 
at the same time take a long step toward it... . 

“The owners and managers of the press determine which persons, which 
facts, which versions of the facts, and which ideas shall reach the pubiic. 
. .. The voice of the press, so far as by a drift toward monopoly it tends to 
become exclusive in its wisdom and observation, deprives other voices of 
a hearing and the public of their contribution. Freedom of the press for 
the coming period can only continue as an accountable freedom... . 

“The leading organs of the American press have achieved a standard of 
excellence unsurpassed anywhere in the world . . . it is necessary to keep 
these general comments in mind in order to see the criticisms . . . in the 
proper perspective.”—-From A Free and Responsible Press, by the Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press. 








“, . . If there is in almost all newspaper ownership some admixture of 
commercial motives, we believe that it is also true that most newspaper 
undertakings conceive themselves to be rendering a service to the public. 
. . « This conception . . . should always be allowed for in discussing either 


the present or the future of the Press.’—-From Royal Commission on the 
Press Report. 
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How Great the Great Debate? 
A Study of 31 Daily Newspapers 


BY GEORGE E. SIMMONS 


Judging by the editorial pages of the United States newspapers 
included in this study, the “Great Debate” was hardly worthy 
of the name until the MacArthur issue was injected into the 
controversy. Mr. Simmons is professor of journalism and chair- 
man of the department of journalism at Tulane University. 





@ HISTORIANS WHO WRITE OF THE 
present period may have some diffi- 
culty in evaluating the “Great Debate.” 
Research workers who will read about 
it but have no intimate knowledge of 
the background may assume that a 
grandiose discussion occurred. Perhaps 
they will be tempted to devote many 
hours to the search, in hope of weav- 
ing that debate into the definitive his- 
tory of our time. They will want to 
know not only what the “Great Debate” 
was but how and why it was “great.” 

To assist such inquirers, as well as to 
improve our own perspective, it seems 
well to consider those questions briefly 
while the evidence is abundant and eas- 
ily accessible. 

The expression “Great Debate” re- 
curred frequently in news and editorials 
late last year and in the first quarter of 
1951. It would be difficult and possibly 
impracticable to ascertain exactly who 
used it first. During the period just men- 
tioned it referred to discussions over 
the proposal to send United States 
troops to Europe, in technical peace- 
time, to implement the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The question whether the 
treaty would commit this country to 
such action had been raised in the Sen- 
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ate when ratification of the pact was 
considered. 

“Great Debate” may have been 
merely a reportorial or copyreading de- 
vice to dress up a story. Whatever its 
origin, the term was accepted readily 
and came into general use. It served as 
a convenient stereotype in 1950-51 to 
label the clashes between those who fa- 
vored and those who opposed sending 
ground forces from the United States 
to Europe. 

Subsequently, one noted references 
to the “Greater Debate,” meaning the 
discussions set off by President Tru- 
man’s dismissal of General Douglas 
MacArthur from his commands in the 
Far East. This seemed not only to ac- 
cept the “Great Debate” label as 
proper, but also to take account of the 
transcendent importanct of the global 
questions raised by the general and his 
supporters. 

No one should object to the com- 
parative term as applied to the MacAr- 
thur case, if the preceding discussion is 
called the “Great Debate.” However, 
before the latter expression is com- 
mended to historians at its face value, 
a brief editorial review seems pertinent. 

What are the essentials of a great de- 
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bate, particularly one on the editorial 
pages of the daily press? Certainly 
there must be an issue which is of mo- 
mentous concern to the public. Impor- 
tant personalities on both sides are es- 
sential; the more colorful the partici- 
pants, the sharper the conflict of argu- 
ments. The issue or issues should be 
clearly defined; the debaters should be 
national figures or become such in the 
discussions. The setting of public affairs 
also has much to do with the debate. 


In the so-called “Great Debate”— 
and “so-called” became almost stand- 
ard in editorial references to this dis- 
cussion—all the essentials were present. 
First, there were numerous related is- 
sues. Should the United States send 
ground troops to Europe as part of the 
forces to be built up under the North 
Atlantic Treaty? If so, should there be 
a limit of such participation in Euro- 
pean defense, or a fixed ratio between 
the contributions of nations which had 
signed the treaty? How would Russia 
regard this build-up by the western Al- 
lies? Did President Truman have con- 
stitutional authority to send troops to 
Europe in peace-time to implement the 
treaty? What authority could or should 
Congress exercise in this matter? The 
answers to these questions were not 
only important in themselves; they had 
a significant bearing on such measures 
as draft legislation, proposed universal 
military training, and the efforts toward 
industrial remobilization. 


Secondly, key personalities entered 
the debate. Former President Hoover’s 
speech of December 20, 1950 gave im- 
petus to the main discussion. Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio and Senator 
Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska arose 
repeatedly to challenge the administra- 
tion. But the division was not on party 
lines. Secretary of State Acheson and 
Senator Tom Connally (chairman of 
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the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee), Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illi- 
nois and other administration spokes- 
men found some support in the views 
of such Republican leaders as Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, Harold Stassen, 
Governor Earl Warren and Senator 
James Duff of Pennsylvania. 


Although this study is concerned pri- 
marily with the daily newspapers’ edi- 
torial pages, the other forums which 
were used in this debate should be kept 
in mind. In Congress, committee hear- 
ings provided one of the more impor- 
tant forums. Military leaders’ testi- 
mony, much of which was reported in 
the newspapers, undoubtedly weighed 
heavily in determining the outcome. 
Then there were numerous public dis- 
cussions throughout the land, many of 
them spread by radio as well as through 
the press. In brief, the public had the 
full opportunity which a democracy 
provides to know what was happening. 


As the debate progressed, it became 
apparent that a vote on the troops-to- 
Europe issue might be delayed for sev- 
eral weeks. Also, it seemed likely that 
editorial discussion might become more 
intense when the time for decision ap- 
proached. With this in mind, a cross- 
sectional sampling of newspapers’ edi- 
torial pages was conducted during 
March 1951. As the Senate voted fi- 
nally on the issue April 4, the study ex- 
tended over the period when conclud- 
ing arguments and last-minute appeals 
might have been expected. 


Thirty-one newspapers were included 
in the project. An approximately even 
balance was sought between papers 
with (1) Republican or independent 
Republican, (2) Democratic or inde- 
pendent Democratic, and (3) indepen- 
dent policies. (These party labels, of 
course, cannot be taken literally.) Other 
considerations in the selection included 
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regional representation and sizes of the 
cities of publication, chain and inde- 
pendent ownership,’ morning and eve- 
ning distribution, and total circulation. 

All editorial-page material which re- 
lated directly to the Great Debate was 
tabulated, with separate listing of edi- 
torials, cartoons, letters, columns and 
reprints. Such topics as draft legisla- 
tion, universal military training, and the 
four-power conference of foreign min- 
isters in Paris were excluded unless the 
text specifically connected those sub- 
jects with the troops-to-Europe issue. 
The syndicated columns were included 
only when they were published on an 
editorial page, so the tabulation of that 
material was incomplete. However, vir- 
tually all of the nationally known col- 
umns were represented. 


AGAINST SENDING TROOPS TO EUROPE 


The Chicago Tribune led the attack 
in the press on the issue of sending 


troops to Europe. For the Tribune, at 


1 Group-owned newspapers in this study includ- 
ed the following: Los Angeles Examiner (Hearst), 
Cleveland Press (Scripps-Howard), Chicago 
News (Knight), Hartford Times (Gannett), and 
Atlanta Journal (Cox). A few of the large cities 
are not represented by papers in this project. 
However, some of those cities gain indirect repre- 
sentation through the chains of papers. 


Following is the complete list of newspapers 
used in this study. Party preferences are those in- 
dicated in the International Year Book number of 
Editor & Publisher, 1951, for all except two pa- 
pers: the Denver Post and the New York Times 
are as listed in N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of 
Newspapers and Periodicals, 1949. 

Democratic or independent Democratic—Atlan- 
ta Journal, Baltimore Sun, Dallas News, Hartford 
Times, Louisville Courier-Journal, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, New York Times, Richmond 
News Leader, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Tampa 
Tribune—10. 


Republican or independent Republican—Boise 
Idaho Statesman, Buffalo News, Chicago Tribune, 
Cincinnati Times-Star, Des Moines Register, Far- 
go Forum, Indianapolis Star, Los Angeles Times, 
New York Herald Tribune, Portland (Me.) Ex- 
press, Portland Oregonian, San Francisco Chron- 
icle—12. 

Independent—Chicago Daily News, Christian 
Science Monitor (Boston), Cleveland Press, Den- 
ver Post, Kansas City Star, Los Angeles Exam- 
iner, Philadelphia Bulletin, Washington Post, 
Washington Star—9. 
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least, this was truly a great debate. Of 
the 94 editorials on that subject in 31 
papers during March, 18 appeared in 
the Tribune. Time after time the Trib- 
une pointed out the connection between 
the issue being debated and numerous 
domestic and foreign subjects, such as 
selective service, taxes and the Korean 
war. These were things which affected 
every citizen, the Tribune explained; 
“they reach into his pocket, they call 
away his son, they explain why his 
wife comes home from shopping with 
an empty purse and a paper bag easily 
carried under one arm.” The Tribune 
warned the people of an unprecedented 
load being placed on their hearts, their 
minds and their backs. 


Bipartisan foreign policy was ana- 
thema to the Tribune. Some of its 
sharpest thrusts were directed at the 
“me, too” Republicans.* Governor 
Dewey of New York was charged with 
“out-Trumaning Truman and proposing 
a standing army of 100 American divi- 
sions and preparations for a jihad 
against communism everywhere.” Re- 
publicans who would require congres- 
sional approval before sending draftees 
to Europe were pointing the sure road 
to victory in the next presidential elec- 


‘tion, the Tribune argued. “The Truman 


Republicans can promise only another 
defeat.” 


In brief, the Tribune contended that 
this country had no moral or legal obli- 
gation to send troops to Europe now.® 
It played up Senator Taft’s views ® ex- 


2 Chicago Tribune, March 10, 1951; Part 1, p. 
8: “From Nobody Else But You.” (Editorials 
cited hereafter will be from issues published in 
1951.) 

3 Ibid., March 6, Part 1, p. 16: “Truman Re- 
publicans.” 

4 Ibid., March 12, Part 1, p. 18: “Party Policy.” 

5 Ibid., March 23, Part 1, p. 16: “Eisenhower 
Clamors for an Army.” 

* Ibid., March 21, p. 1 sub-streamer: “Taft De- 
mands Curb on GI’s for Ike”; March 24, Part 1, 
p. 6: “Mr. Taft’s Logic.” 
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pressed in the Senate, and declared edi- 
torially: “Senator Taft’s logic puts the 
bipartisan brigade in the Senate in an 
impossible position; more accurately, it 
puts them in a position which honest 
minds would find impossible.” 

The Tribune noted that Senator Con- 
nally of Texas had cited it as the “only 
major newspaper to dispute the asser- 
tion of presidential supremacy over 
foreign policy, military strategy, and 
the exercise of the war power.” Al- 
though the senator had disclaimed any 
intention to smear by association, the 
Tribune commented, he had “said the 
Communist organ, the Daily Worker, 
takes much the same view.” Editorially, 
the Tribune characterized Senator Con- 
nally as an “ancient hypocrite and pre- 
varicator” and contended that the ma- 
jority of Americans agreed with the 
paper’s opposition to sending troops to 
Europe.’ 

Unquestionably, the Tribune’s cam- 
paign was outstanding—in both volume 
and vitriol. However, in milder tones 
several papers in the list examined lent 
support to somewhat the same views. 
The Cincinnati Times-Star found com- 
fort in a restatement of the principle of 
checks and balances in the government. 
This basic principle had been restated, 
it explained, in the hearings before the 
Senate Armed Services and Foreign Re- 
lations committees. The Times-Star 
granted that the President, as com- 
mander-in-chief, could order troops 
abroad, adding: “But Congress, as con- 
troller of the purse, can prevent those 
troops from actually going abroad, or 
at least from being kept there.” * 

The Indianapolis Star denied that the 
debate was merely one between isola- 
tionists and internationalists. It attrib- 


‘ Ibid., March 19, Part 1, p. 20: “The Scratch- 
ing Record From Texas.” 

® Cincinnati Times-Star, March 13, p. 6: “Lim- 
itations on the President’s Power.” 
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uted the main differences of views on 
specific points to “the Truman-Acheson 
history of blunders.” It favored a 
“greater degree of congressional con- 
trol over foreign relations” and the fir- 
ing of Mr. Truman’s subordinates “who 
share responsibility for the tragic deci- 
sions of the recent past.” ® 


As an example of the Hearst papers, 
the Los Angeles Examiner wanted Con- 
gress to make clear that it is no longer 
a rubber stamp for the executive.’ In 
the forthcoming congressional compro- 
mise on the issue, it said “the ideas es- 
poused by former President Hoover 
and Senators Wherry and Taft are be- 
ing implemented to safeguard Ameri- 
can interests.” The Examiner’s main 
comment, in a full page with cartoon, 
stressed “An Invincible U.S. Air Force” 
as “Our Strategic Weapon.” Sending 
four divisions to Europe did not com- 
mend itself “as a military venture,” in 
the Examiner’s opinion; it would rely 
mainly upon Asiatics and Europeans 
for land defenses, consolidate the West- 
ern Hemisphere as a citadel of our civ- 
ilization, and build up an invincible air 
force. 


Meanwhile, the Los Angeles Times 
advocated what it called “global isola- 
tionism.” As explained editorially, this 
is a realistic policy of using all possible 
allies everywhere in exerting pressure, 
both east and west, against communism. 
“Formosa and all the usefulness that 
can be wrung out of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist divisions are important in 
exerting this pressure,” the Times 
stated. It wanted “at least half a dozen 
European divisions in arms for every 
American division that is sent over.” 


® Indianapolis Star, March 12, p. 16: “Why the 
‘Great Debate’ Rages.” 

Los Angeles Examiner, March 15, Section 1, 
p. 22: “The Balance of Power.” 

11 Los Angeles Times, March 27, Part II, p. 2: 
“Call It ‘Global Isolationism.’ ”’ 
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The Portland (Me.) Express took an 
administration victory as the probable 
outcome, but reminded its readers that 
1952 would be the appropriate time 
to remember “who spoke for them— 
and who against them—when the de- 
bate over spreading their country’s 
armed strength as thinly as possible, on 
as many continents as possible, raged 
in the winter and early spring of 
1951.” 12 Other indications of the Ex- 
press’ views appeared in its call on the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations to lower 
conscription age limits and in its chid- 
ing England for continuing to trade 
with the enemy while sending a token 
force to Korea. 


ADVOCATES OF SENDING TROOPS TO 
EUROPE 


Supporters of the administration’s 
views in the debate generally agreed 
that ground troops should be sent to 
Europe. This, they indicated, had be- 
come a realistic necessity, both in de- 
fense of this country and as encourage- 
ment to North Atlantic Treaty nations 
which would strengthen the barriers 
against Communist aggression. Al- 
though Europeans were expected to fur- 
nish most of the ground forces, a flexi- 
ble arrangement was favored, rather 
than a fixed ratio of contributions by 
signatories of the treaty. Such flexibil- 
ity, it was argued, would become neces- 
sary anyhow in case of an attack by 
Russia on Western Europe. 

It was recognized that Russia would 
regard with misgivings this build-up of 
strength by the Allies, but this calcu- 
lated risk seemed unavoidable to the 
editorial commentators. 

For the most part this group con- 
tended that the President, as com- 
mander-in-chief, did have constitu- 
tional authority to deploy troops in de- 


2 Portland (Me.) Express, March 3, p. 6. 
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fense of the country.* The scale of 
such proposed deployment, however, 
raised a new problem because presi- 
dential action in current circumstances 
might infringe on the power of Con- 
gress to declare war. And, because 
movements of large forces would re- 
quire funds for that purpose, in any 
case Congress would have to be con- 
sulted about the policies involved. Co- 
operation between the legislative and 
executive branches would be necessary 
because the issues involved a major de- 
cision of policy. 

As for commitments under the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the debate brought out 
anew that Secretary Acheson had 
gained votes for Senate ratification of 
the treaty by giving assurance that such 
ratification would not obligate the 
United States to send troops to Eu- 
rope.** It was argued by some, how- 
ever, that the specific obligation had 
been incurred in a subsequent confer- 
ence in Brussels, Belgium, to implement 
the treaty. 


Among the foremost defenders of 
the proposal to send troops, the Wash- 
ington Post contended that “the policy 
of a joint defense system for the At- 
lantic community was approved when 
two-thirds of the Senate consented to 
ratification of the North Atlantic Pact. 


1% Arthur Krock, New York Times, Jan. 2, 
quoted Edwin S. Corwin’s The President—Office 
and Powers (New York University Press, 1948): 

“He (the President) is consequently able to 
confront the other departments and Congress in 
particular with faits accomplis at will, although 
on the other hand Con is under no constitu- 
tional obligation to back up such faits accomplis 
or to support the policies giving rise to them.” 

Krock also cited Elihu Root’s speech before the 
Senate, Aug. 14, 1912, in support of the same 
view. But Krock commented: “. . . The co 
of American garrisons for the land defense of 
Western E in advance of aggression, grow- 
ing out of a treaty which dealt only with armed 
measures to be taken after aggression, envisages 
the exercise of unilateral power by the President 
which is without an historical counterpart.” 

44 Arthur Krock, “In the Nation,” New York 
Times, Jan. 18. 
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All that is needed now is an expression 
of determination on the part of Con- 
gress to make that policy effective.” » 

In similar vein, the New York Times 
said the debate had “established beyond 
the possibility of ambiguity a virtually 
unanimous agreement that this coun- 
try, because of its commitments and in 
the interest of its own survival as a free 
nation, must and will go to war in case 
of further Russo-Communist aggres- 
sion.” 26 

The Times and the Post each car- 
ried nine editorials on this subject in 
March, the largest number in that pe- 
riod by the papers supporting wholly or 
partly the administration’s proposals. 

While the New York Herald Tribune 
saw a strong majority in Congress back- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, it also discerned “a deep dis- 
trust of the idea of turning the whole 
fate and governance of this country 
over to President Truman and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff.” ** It also complained 
of a “minority isolationist force—with 
which, unfortunately, a minority ele- 
ment of the Republican Party has be- 
come identified—which has sought with 
considerable shrewdness and not too 
much integrity, to exploit the second 
factor (distrust of the administration) 
in order to hamstring the policy repre- 
sented” by the supporters of the treaty. 
“The President’s intimation that he is 
commander-in-chief, period,” also made 
matters difficult for supporters of his 
foreign policy, the paper stated. 

The Herald Tribune believed that the 
Great Debate had been useful. It had 
given hope of an arrangement between 
the White House and Capitol Hill 


ee Post, March 12, p. 6: “Role for 
the House.” 
% New York Times, March 1, p. 26C: “For 
Peace and Freedom.” 

"New York Herald Tribune, March 9, p. 24: 
“The Tide-Rips.” 
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which would prevent head-on “colli- 
sions of policy and temperament. But 
not the least valuable of the lessons 
driven home by the debate is that Con- 
gress works slowly. Faced by an enemy 
who can strike fast and hard, delay 
could be fatal.” 18 


Many papers on this side of the de- 
bate objected forcefully to the long de- 
lay of action by the Senate.’® “The 
Great Debate, so-called,” said the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune a month be- 
fore the final vote, “has outlived what- 
ever usefulness it may have had.” De- 
lay was renewing doubt among friends 
of the United States overseas as to our 
intentions, the Philadelphia Bulletin 
warned. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
thought that General Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s task was being made immeas- 
urably harder; it advocated a compro- 
mise which would leave military plan- 
ning to the President and the joint 
chiefs of staff and the formulation of 
new major policies to Congress. 


There was much criticism, too, of 
civilians who posed as military ex- 
perts.2° The Idaho Statesman objected 
to “armchair generalism” and defeat- 
ism. The Des Moines Register chided 
“General” Wherry for his military ad- 
vice. The Senate had shown the “impos- 
sibility of conducting a council of war 
composed of ninety-odd generals,” the 
Herald Tribune observed. The Philadel- 


18 Ibid., March 23, p. 14: 
Great Debate.” 

# Atlanta Journal, March 31, p. 2: 
Senators Hurt Defense Effort”’; 
Times-Picayune, March 2, p. 12: 
cision”; ; Philadelphia Bulletin, March 20, p. 34F: 
“Snafu on Troop Issue’; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 


“Anti-Climax of the 


“Haggling 
New Orleans 
“Time for De- 


March 25, p. 2B: “The Debate Drones Along.” 


*® Boise Idaho Statesman, March 12, p. 4: 
“Greater Strength for Peace”; Des Moines Regis- 
ter, March 2, p. 18: “ ‘General’ Wherry Tells 
’Em”’; Dallas News, March 1, III, p. 2: “Race 
Against Time Question Involved”; Philadelphia 
Bulletin, March 9, p. 28B: “Unity on Troops 
Overseas”; New York Herald Tribune, March 23, 
p- 14: cited. 
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phia Bulletin believed that General Ei- 
senhower’s testimony had influenced 
the outcome of the debate. Incidentally, 
several editors offered military advice 
in their assurances that the United 
States could make itself strong on land 
and sea and in the air. 


As finally enacted on April 4, by a 
vote of 69 to 21, the Senate resolution 
represented a compromise.*4 It ex- 
pressed the opinion that before sending 
ground troops to Europe, assurance 
should be obtained that other parties 
to the North Atlantic Treaty were giv- 
ing “full, realistic force and effect” to 
the requirements under Article 3 of the 
pact. It approved the understanding 
that the “major contribution to the 
ground forces under General Eisen- 
hower’s command” would come from 
Europe. “In the interests of sound con- 
stitutional processes, and of national 
unity and understanding,” the resolu- 
tion stated, “Congressional approval 
should be obtained of any policy re- 
quiring the assignment of American 
troops abroad when such assignment is 
an implementation of Article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty.” The plans to 
send four divisions to Europe were spe- 
cifically indorsed, but with the expres- 
sion of opinion that no additional forces 
be sent, in implementation of the treaty, 
without further Congressional approval. 


HOW GREAT WAS THE DEBATE? 


When historians read of the Great 
Debate of 1950-51, the question which 
they may ask is, “How great?” There 
were great issues, but were these 
brought into sharp focus? How did the 
debaters themselves stand out among 
their contemporaries? 


21 New York Times, April 5, p. 13: “Text of 


the Senate’s Troops-for-E Resolution.” 

Forty-two Democrats and 27 Republicans voted 
for the resolution; 19 Republicans and 2 Demo- 
crats opposed it. 
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Perhaps few would insist that the de- 
bates between Senators Taft and Doug- 
las rivaled those of Abraham Lincoln 
and Stephen A. Douglas. After World 
War I, the clashes between Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Woodrow Wil- 
son over the Covenant of the League 
of Nations stirred the country much 
more deeply than the debate over 
“troops-to-Europe.” Even the argu- 
ments over President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s proposals to reorganize the 
United States Supreme Court turned 
the daily press into a more active forum 
than it became during the Great De- 
bate. 

In fact, two subjects which ran con- 
currently with the Great Debate seem 
to have drawn far more attention edi- 
torially. They were the crime investiga- 
tions, headed by Senator Estes Kefau- 
ver, and the inquiry into the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, under 
Senator J. William Fulbright’s direc- 
tion. During March, 31 newspapers in 
this study published 176 editorials on 
the Kefauver investigations, 177 on the 
Fulbright committee’s disclosures, and 
27 editorials linking the two inquiries. 
Thus, these papers commented approxi- 
mately twice as frequently on both of 
those subjects as they did in the Great 
Debate during its closing month. 

While this is not an exact compari- 
son, it indicates that on a quantitative 
basis the Great Debate received scant 
attention ‘in its closing phase. Qualita- 
tively, also, it lacked the heat of an in- 
tensive campaign. It reached no notable 
climax. Those who refer to the Mac- 
Arthur case as “the greater debate” are 
correct, if they are comparing it with 
the “great” one. 

Historians will know how to view 
the issue of “troops-to-Europe” in per- 
spective. Perhaps they will change “the 
Great Debate” to “a debate.” 
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Cuba's Right-of-Reply Law 
In Radio Broadcasting 


BY OCTAVIO JORDAN 


First of its kind in the world, this new statute presents some 
interesting problems in the field of communications. The author, 
a journalism graduate of the University of Illinois and a candi- 
date for the master’s degree there, has traveled and studied 





> THE WORLD’s FIRST LAW GIVING PER- 
sons the right to reply to a radio broad- 
cast was given to the more than 5,000,- 
000 citizens of the Republic of Cuba 
on Aug. 9, 1950 by presidential decree.* 
The law provoked a controversy inter- 
esting to journalists and students of 
journalistic law because courts in other 
countries have thrown out every at- 
tempt made to apply statutes granting 
the right of reply to radio. Cuba solved 
the problem by making the new law 
one more regulation under which radio 
stations agree to operate in order to 
hold their licenses. 

In the United States the right of 
every citizen to reply to a broadcast is 
not legally recognized. So far the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission only 
forwards any complaints received to the 
network or station involved. The deci- 
sion to allow a rebuttal is left to the dis- 
cretion of the broadcaster. Section 315 
of the Federal Communications Act of 


1 Decreto No. 2273 (Copia Corregida), Gaceta 
Oficial de la Republica de Cuba, Ano XLVIII— 
Tomo Quincenal, Numero XVI; Numero 199— 
Primera Seccion (26 de Agosto de 1950), Pagina 
17482. France has drafted such a statute, but it 
came after that of Cuba, which for some time has 
had a similar law with reference to newspapers. 


1934 gives only candidates for office 
the right to reply—and then only during 
a political campaign. 

A recent example of this process in 
the United States took place on Oct. 19, 
1950 when Sen. Millard J. Tydings, 
Democrat, of Maryland obtained radio 
time to reply to Mutual Broadcasting 
System’s commentator Fulton Lewis Jr. 
Tydings replied to Lewis’ sharp criti- 
cisms of the way Tydings had con- 
ducted the investigation into charges of 
Communist influence in the State De- 
partment, using Lewis’ nation-wide pro- 
gram originating from WCBM, Balti- 
more.” 


Under the new Cuban edict the deci- 
sion to allow a rebuttal is not the choice 
of the broadcaster, for time to reply 
may now be given to any person by the 
Ministry of Communications—if the 
person complains and the Ministry 
finds that the persons has been directly 
or indirectly defamed or accused of 
false or distorted deeds. 


In the controversy over the new law, 
some Cubans claim that it is a “gag” 
measure intended to stifle criticism of 


2 AP atches datelined Easton, Md., Oct. 18, 
1950 and Baltimore, Md., Oct. 19, 1950. 
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Cuba’s Right-of-Reply Law 


the administration. Others claim the law 
is long overdue as a means of combat- 
ing increasing irresponsible radio com- 
mentators and to protect the honor and 
dignity of citizens. Both sides agree that 
existing legal remedies for libel can no 
longer cope with violent radio attacks 
provoked by touchy political situations. 


PROVISIONS OF THE DECREE 


Translated, the new law says that 
any natural or corporate person who 
considers that he has been abused, 
slandered or falsely accused either di- 
rectly or indirectly in any radio broad- 
cast shall have the right to reply to 
those remarks on the air. 


A maligned person, according to the 
decree, may apply to the Radio Divi- 
sion, Ministry of Communications, to 
call upon the radio station to provide 
him with the same period of radio time 
as was used in attacking him—-so that 
he may defend himself and refute the 
Statements made, either in person or 
through a written statement read by the 
Station’s announcer. The decree says 
written objections or rectifications must 
be filed with the Division within five 
days after broadcast of the offending 
remarks. 


The decree provides that no charge 
shall be made for the time used in reply. 
It also provides that if more than one 
person is offended, each person shall 
have the right to reply on successive 
broadcasts of the offending program. 
Finally, it provides that the Ministry 
may refuse replies that use offense lan- 
guage or tend to injure third parties. 

Application of the new law is left to 
the Ministry of Communications. The 
procedure to follow in granting the 
right to reply was set up by Minister of 
Communications Sergio I. Clark, after 
publication of the decree.* He appoint- 


* Havana Post (Aug. 11, 1950), p. 1. 
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ed a commission of three to pass on ap- 
plications and ordered them to keep a 
ledger recording the date and hour of 
applications filed with the Radio Divi- 
sion. 


The first two officials appointed, for 
an indefinite term, have had 30 years’ 
experience with the Radio Division. 
They are Guillermo Morales Lujan, in- 
spector general of radio, and Juan de 
Dios Cardenas, chief of the Radio In- 
vestigation Bureau. The third member, 
Dr. Orlando del Monte, is the legal ex- 
pert of the Radio Division. The com- 
mission’s job is to “check, investigate 
and rule” upon applications in accord- 
ance with the decree. 


The commission also determined the 
“sanctions” to be applied to any radio 
station which, “with excuses, subter- 
fuges or any other means prevents the 
accomplishment of the provisions of the 
decree.” 


NEW REMEDY FOR RADIO DEFAMATION 


Decree No. 2273 boldly asserts the 
government’s right to “use” the broad- 
casting time of any radio station for 
citizens granted the right to reply by 
ordering the staff to give the citizen 
reply time. It is on this point that at- 
tempts of other nations to apply rectifi- 
cation statutes to radio have failed. 


Hitherto, statutes granting the right 
to reply have been workable only 
with newspapers and other periodicals. 
French and German experience with 
rectification statutes, according to Zech- 
ariah Chafee in Government and Mass 
Communication,* has shown that their 
laws did not often work well with 
magazines and were totally inapplicable 
to radio. French and German courts de- 
cided that multiple replies might easily 


*Zechariah Chafee, 
Communications (( 
Press, 1947), Vol. 1, pp. 158, 187 and 188. 


Government and Mass 
: University of 
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infringe on freedom of speech by taking 
away the broadcaster’s time. 


Indeed, Chafee fears allowing replies 
on the air might easily change the 
whole character of news commentaries. 
Whether the government believed the 
threat of multiple replies would silence 
speakers and/or force changes in the 
character of news commentaries has 
been the subject of much debate in 
Cuba over the Cuban law. 


The preamble of Cuba’s law care- 
fully points out that the airwaves are 
public property—well within the gov- 
ernment’s right to give, regulate or take 
away. Since Cuban stations agreed to 
obey any and all future regulations de- 
signed to govern their operations as a 
condition of their license, they must 
obey Decree No. 2273, which is merely 
one more “regulation.” 


By making rectification possible 
through radio regulation, Cuba has 
varied its legal machinery to suit the 
radio medium and has apparently over- 
come most of the legal objections hob- 
bling attempts to apply rectification 
statutes to radio in other countries. 


NEED FOR NEW REMEDIES IN U. S. 


There has been little discussion of 
the merits and demerits of the right of 
reply regarding radio in the United 
States, although the need for new rem- 
edies for libel applicable to radio has 
been acknowledged by the Commision 
on Freedom of the Press.® 

Radio defamation generally is con- 
sidered libel in the United States;* how- 
ever, Chafee, a student of the problem, 
says that “nation-wide broadcasting has 


5 Ibid., Chap. 8. Chafee gives a summary of the 
discussion on compulsory correction of errors and 
gives many footnotes useful in further study of 
the problem. 


* Ibid., p. 79. Radio defamation has been held 
to be libel regardless of any proof of damage suf- 
fered, because of radio’s wide circulation and the 
listener’s lack of opportunity for reflection. 
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made the old-fashioned libel action in- 
adequate, for it does not sufficiently 
meet the need for the individual’s pro- 
tection against misstatements or the 
public’s need for accurate informa- 
tion.”* 


Similarly, in Cuba, libel action has 
failed to meet the needs of citizens at- 
tacked on widely-heard broadcasts.* Be- 
fore the right of reply decree, Cuba’s 
criminal law authorized courts to grant 
compulsory rectification in newspapers; 
but for radio it provided no comeback 
—only relatively light punishment for 
the authors or speakers, if they could 
be discovered and tried.® 


In most cases discovering the speaker 
was easier than trying him for many 
vocal lawmakers possessed parliamen- 
tary immunity. In an attempt to meet 
the problem, a government decree in 
1942 tried to pin responsibility for of- 
fending remarks on station owners and 
operators.’ But operators shrugged this 
off by showing they had “sold” the time 
to the other party. 


' Ibid., p. 184. 

8 Before the controversial decree, the only legal 
remedy for the person libeled was proceedings 
under Cuban criminal law which prescribes two 
crimes against honor: Injuria and Calumnia. 

Calumnia is defined as false imputation of a 
punishable crime. Truth is the only defense. 
(Capitulo 1, Art. 506, Sec. A y D, pp. 137-138.) 

Injuria covers intent. It is defined as all man- 
ner of ¢ m or action designed to dishonor, 
discredit or degrade another person. Truth is not 
admitted in evidence, except in the following 
cases: (1) When the remarks are made concern- 
ing a public official’s performance of his duty; 
(2) when the injured party is already being tried 
for the crime or activity being aired, and (3) 
when the injured party formally demands that the 
offender prove the truth or falsity of his —e 
tions. (Capitulo 2, Art. 507 y Art. 510, pp. 138- 
139.) 

Penalties for these crimes are relatively light. 
They range in severity up to one year in jail and 
fine, depending On whether the offending remarks 
were made with or without publicity. Radio is 
considered a medium of publicity. 

® Codigo de Defensa Social, ley de ejecucion de 
sanciones y medidas de seguridad privativas de 
libertad y reglamento para su applicacion. Collec- 
ion Legislativa Cubana: Tercera Edicion, Vol. I, 
Habana, Cuba, 1949. Titulo XII, Capitulo 3, Art. 
513, p. 139. 

” Becreto Presidencial 141, Ano 1942. 
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The need for new remedies was made 
even more imperative because of the 
great and growing importance of radio 
as a means of communication. Illiter- 
eracy, low purchasing power and limit- 
ed newspaper circulations, plus geo- 
graphic separation, combined to make 
libel actions and rectification laws, as 
applied to newspapers, inadequate. The 
need was emphasized by this passage 
from an editorial by Gaston Basquero, 
who said: 


We are passing through a period of 
unbridled license of the printed and 
spoken word. There is no curb whatso- 
ever on what may be said, nor the form 
in which it may be said. Whosoever has 
the misfortune to incur the wrath of 
one in a position to attack him, is ruth- 
lessly torn to pieces, if only verbally. 
Since there is no brake other than the 
conscience, education, and self respect 
of each individual, we find that freedom 
of thought is degenerating into license 
of expression which is a disgrace to the 
country.14 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE 
CUBAN LAW 


The new Cuban law seems to have 
these advantages: (1) It is a post-publi- 
cation remedy which provides a mea- 
sure of security against violence and 
disorder by giving the excitable citizen 
a safety valve—an easy means to com- 
bat misstatements about himself on the 
air; (2) it promotes the right of the 
community to hear both sides of a con- 
troversy; (3) right to reply at the same 
broadcast time serves the public in- 
terest, since the reply is made before 
practically the same listening audience; 
(4) courts are not brought in to decide 
or settle popular controversies; (5) only 
simple issues are presented to the com- 
mission when a station refuses to broad- 
cast a reply, for refusal is only a viola- 
tion of radio regulations. 


4 Gaston B: “What the Cuban Dailies 
Say,” Havana Post (Aug. 12, 1950), p. 8. 
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The decree seems to have these dis- 
advantages: (1) A speaker could be ef- 
fectively silenced by multiple replies; 
(2) the punishment for refusing to 
broadcast a reply is unstated; (3) there 
is no provision by which the citizen or 
the radio station can appeal the decisions 
of the commission; (4) a reply could 
be refused on the grounds that it con- 
tained matter which would “lower the 
prestige or dignity” of other persons; 
(5) French and German experience has 
shown that such laws tend to break 
down under a flood of requests such as 
may come in time of crisis;!? (6) suc- 
cess or failure of the edict depends 
largely on the three-man commission 
which decide the cases. 

It is not clear whether the commis- 
sion will try to find out the “truth” in 
any given case, although the decree says 
it shall “check and investigate” in order 
to find if demand for reply is justified. 
Whether the reply is the final remedy 
open to the victim of radio attack is un- 
certain; the decree certainly does not 
deny the other and older legal remedies 
to persons attacked.™* 


AIMED AT COMMENTATORS 


The target of the decree is the radio 
commentator. Speakers with passionate 
voices heard on newscasts, called “radio 
newspapers” and “newspapers of the 
air,” are favorites of listeners in Cuba— 
and those critical of the government 
appear to be ascendant in popularity. 
Since radio stations in Cuba have in- 
definite licenses to operate and are al- 
lowed to editorialize and take sides on 


% Chafee, op. cit., pp. 157, 160. 

18'When asked to tell exactly what commenta- 
tors were doing to provoke such a stir, one law- 
yer answered that commentators were bringing up 
old and tried misdemeanors of public officials, 


proclaiming the guilt of well-known fi by as- 
sociation , and ch 

persons with distorted or false charges. any of 

the violent assaults are politically provoked and 

are often unsu » and therefore without 

proof to substantiate the accusations. 
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public issues, they are highly indepen- 
dent. The decree is aimed as a defense 
against the violent accusations of the 
“radio newspapers.” 

It is interesting to note that since the 
time of a frequency dispute in 1937, 
when an allotment of North American 
broadcasting channels by the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Con- 
ference omitted Cuba, the island re- 
public has gone her merry way—ignor- 
ing NARBC—and expanding her radio 
activity to the point where more than 
600 standard band stations in the Unit- 
ed States alone claim interference from 
Cuban stations." 

Havana, capital city of Cuba, with a 
population of about 1,250,000, has 30 
NARBC acknowledged stations."* NAR 
BC lists only 42 stations in all of Cuba, 
but other estimates go as high as “over 
100.” 


SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS 


To sum up the arguments, propon- 
ents claim 5,000,000 citizens now have 
the right to reply to allegations made 
about them on the air, with equal facil- 
ities for all..6 The government claims 
freedom of speech and thought will be 
enhanced and increased by allowing 
both sides to be heard in a contro- 
versy.?7 Newsmen hope the decree will 
curb irresponsible commentators not 


14See proceedings of North American Regional 
Broadcasting Conference, 1950. Cuba and the 
United States have just completed an agreement 
under NARBA. See Broadcasting Magazine (Nov. 
20, 1950), p. 19. 

43 Broadcasting Yearbook 1950, pp. 510-511. 

%* President Prio said: “It is a principle of equi- 
ty which makes it essential to provide for defense 
the same facilities that are enjoyed by the aggres- 
sor .. .” He favored this principle over punitive 
measures, saying: “. . . other nations have laws 
that would not allow it (libel) and Cuba (if need 
be) can have that kind, too.” 

“No debe ser la radio vehiculo de calumnia,” 
Havana Post (Aug. 12, 1950), p. 1. 

"Minister of Justice Oscar Gans pointed out 
to critics that publication of Decree No. 2273 did 
not keep commentators from speaking their minds. 

: os Post (Spanish section, Aug. 11, 1950), 
p. 3. 
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concerned with the consequences or 
public reaction to their remarks and 
those who believe success or failure of 
their argument depends on violence of 
their language.’* Independent radio sta- 
tion owners say the decree takes re- 
sponsibility for offensive remarks off 
their shoulders and places it where it 
belongs—on the speaker.?® 

Opponents of the new law have 
strong ammunition to draw on. Admin- 
istration opponents say the presidential 
decree is a bad method by which to 
make laws—especially dangerous when 
these laws touch upon freedom of ex- 
pression.”° Radio commentators feel the 
decree is a “gag” measure to stifle criti- 
cism of the administration." Newsmen 
claim the decree can limit speech as 
well as divert it. Broadcasters say the 
giving of 10 mintues’ air time is a more 
serious problem for a radio station than 
the giving of space is for newspapers.** 
Many argue that the courts should de- 
cide libel cases and the innocence or 


1% Ramon Vasconcelos, editor of Alerta, re- 
signed his post as Minister without Portfolio over 


the decree issue. 

% An independent radio station tor, Raoul 
Garcia Serra, says the decree is a boon to the sta- 
tion owner, since it takes the ——— for 
radio remarks off him and places it where it be- 
longs—on the speakers. 

2° In Cuba the chief executive is empowered to 
draft decrees, and make rules for better execution 
of the nation’s laws when the two-house Congress 
fails to do so. Since the four majority political 
parties are rumored to have an agreement to re- 
main absent, the which includes seven 
— cannot raise a quorum to do business. 

¢ result is that the nation is run by decree. 

21 Radio man Goar Mestre, boss of Cuba’s most 
powerful network, the popular Circuito CMQ, de- 
clared that making the decree without 
the nation’s broadcasters was an act of aggression 


“impartial” editorialist. 

* Goar Mestre broadcast that the president 
was using the radio too often in defending him- 
self and his government from attack. The presi- 
dential publicity chief, E. R. Ortega, replied to 
Mestre in an open letter, saying that words of the 
chief executive were news and should be carried 
on the air if for no other reason than as a cour- 
tesy for the state concession which stations en- 
joyed. ; 
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guilt of citizens or broadcasters on the 
basis of evidence and proof. And fin- 
ally, one group is trying to have the act 
declared unconstitutional because, its 
members say, the constitution prohibits 
previous censorship and the seizure of 
media. 


Pressing the courts to declare the act 
unconstitutional is the director of 
Union Radio S.A.’s radio newspaper, 
La Palabra (The Spoken Word). He is 
the popular news commentator of Jose 
Pardo Llada (pronounced Ya-Da), an 
outspoken critic of the administration, 
who claims the decree is aimed directly 
at him. 


Liada is an articulate and well-re- 
hearsed speaker who has won enough 
listeners with his siesta hour and early 
evening commentaries to get voted into 
the House of Representatives, although 
he is only 26 years old. 


In his brief to the Tribunal de Gran- 
tias Constucionales y Sociales on Sept. 
4, 1950, Llada declared that Decree 
No. 2273 violates Article 33 of the Cu- 
ban constitution which expressly pro- 
hibits previous censorship.** Article 33 
reads as follows: 


**Recurso de Inconstitucionalidad presentado 
por Jose Pardo Llada ante el Tribunal de Garan- 
tias Constitucionales y Sociales. 
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Any person can without subjection to 
previous censorship emit freely his 


thoughts, by speaking, writing, or by any 

other graphic or oral means of expres- 

sion, utilizing for that purpose any or 

all media available.*5 

Specifically, Llada’s brief claims that 
the decree denies, diminishes, restricts 
and adulterates laws that protect free 
expression in Cuba, and that sections 
1, 2, 5 and 7 of the decree violate the 
constitution. In detail, he claims the 
above sections allow previous censor- 
ship, seizure of private property (radio 
time), transfer of judicial authority to 
an administrative agency of the govern- 
ment, and radio stations to be “sanc- 
tioned” with unstated penalties for re- 
fusal to obey rectification orders. 

Whether the decree will be declared 
unconstitutional is a matter of conjec- 
ture at this writing. For the time being, 
however, it appears the Cuban govern- 
ment has come up with a possible solu- 
tion to the problem of how to allow 
citizens “legally” to reply on the air. In 
reality the decree only provides relief, 
without curing the disease which lies 
much deeper in Cuban society. 


%5 Art. 33: “Toda persona, podra, sin sujecion a 
censura previa, emitir libremente su 
de palabra, por escrito o por caulquier otro me- 
dio grafico u oral de expresion, utilizando para 
ello cualesquiera 0 todoes los procedimientos de 
difusion disponibles.” 





“Here in America our newsgatherers are still free to come and go, to 
report what they learn, subject only to subsequent punishment if they libel 
some one or create a clear and present danger to the administration of 


justice. 


“Where other countries impose prior restraints upon the gathering and 
dissemination of information, America does not. 

“But, how long we as citizens of the United States shall be privileged to 
have a free press depends upon ourselves.” —ELISHA HANSON, general coun- 
sel of the A.N.P.A., in talk before the Wisconsin State Bar Association, 


Editor & Publisher, April 21, 1951. 




















British National Newspapers 
And the 1950 General Election 


BY CHARLES E. 


HIGBIE* 


During the British campaign Dr. Higbie was in England and ob- 
served the organization, strategy and campaign events of the 
party struggle. In this article the writer, now assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of Wisconsin, analyzes the be- 
havior of the mass-circulation dailies. 





@ PROBABLY IN NO OTHER DEMOCRATIC 
country has the daily newspaper played 
a more important role in election cam- 
paigns than in Great Britain. Twice in 
modern times sections of the British 
press have dramatically intervened in 
General Elections to magnify political 
trends in a way impossible in most 
other major nations. In both these epi- 
sodes, the “Zinoviev Letter” incident in 
1924 and the “Savings Scare” in 1931, 
the Labor party suffered crushing de- 
feats.? It would be unrealistic to blame 
these defeats directly on the newspapers 
of Great Britain, since there were un- 
doubtedly basic economic and political 


*Dr. Higbie aided in the preparation of Chap- 
ter VII, “The Press,” which appears in The Gen- 
eral Election of 1950 by H. G. Nicholas of Nuf- 
field College, Oxford (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1951.) , 

1A copy of the Zinoviev letter fell into the 
hands of the London Daily Mail. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Labor party leader and prime min- 
ister, had already accepted a copy received by 
Whitehall as an authentic document. It was made 
public in the morning papers on October 25, 
1924, a Saturday, and since election day fell on 
the following Wednesday, Laborites had little 
time to make an effective reply. 

The “Savings Scare” is attributed to the letter 


addressed to National Labor candidates at the gen- 
eral election of 1931 by Mr. Snowden, who had 
left the Labor party in the breach between Mac- 
Donald’s followers and the party wing led by 
Arthur Henderson. 


reasons for the result in each case. 
However, the considerable loss of ob- 
jectivity on the part of the anti-Labor 
press in both of these campaigns can 
hardly escape blame for contributing to 
the resulting election routs of the La- 
bor party. These defeats in turn con- 
tributed to a latent suspicion prevailing 
among Labor partisans towards many 
press traditions and also resulted in the 
entrance of the Labor party and trade 
unions of Britain into the mass press 
field by the expansion of the Daily 
Herald.” 

In contrast, during the 1945 General 
Election in which basic political and so- 
cial conditions favored the Labor party, 
the Labor party by intensive use of its 
own press institutions succeeded in 
squelching another opposition press 
maneuver best termed the “Laski Af- 
fair.” The Labor propaganda efforts 
against this hostile press maneuver have 
been termed “the most brilliant piece of 
prophylactic political medicine ever 


?The Trades Union Congress owns 49 percent 
of the stock of the Daily Herald. Voting control 
of the paper’s political and economic policies are 
vested in the Labor and trade union representa- 
= Business control is held by Odhams Press, 

td. 
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achieved in electoral history.’ 


However, there is little evidence for 
claiming that the press activities during 
the British General Election of 1950 
really succeeded in catching the inter- 
est of the readers in a way to drastically 
affect their weighing of the issues, as 
apparently was the case in 1924, 1931 
and 1945. The reason for this, it ap- 
pears now, was simply that no effort on 
any level of political jousting was able 
to shake basic British attitudes that pre- 
vailed for some time before the active 
six weeks of election maneuvering in 
January and February of last year. All 
short-term party efforts appeared to 
have missed fire and the electorate 
voted their passive long-term attitudes 
rather than on any emotion generated 
during the formal campaign. 


In spite of this, the political clashes 
that took place during the campaign 
are not without interest for their own 
sake and also for the light they throw 
on the public opinion weapons of the 
various groups in British life. The per- 
formance of the mass-circulation dai- 
lies is especially interesting for it is 
more than likely that 1951 will see an- 
other General Election held in Britain, 
an election which will undoubtedly be 
more decisive than the poll of last year. 


Wf THE POTENTIAL ABILITY OF THE 
British national-circulation press to 
achieve decisive political effects is 
largely based on four factors. The first 
is the compactness of the country geo- 
graphically and the resulting central- 
ized character of its governmental in- 
stitutions. Thus the number of incidents 
which will cause great sectors of its 
population to react in a predictable and 


8 McCallum and Readman in The British Gen- 
eral Election of 1945 (Oxford University Press, 
1947), p. 149. Note also comment on the Labor 
party’s attitude towards the British newspapers 
in the 1924 and 1931 campaigns. 
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like manner are still infinitely greater 
there than in the continental stretches 
of the United States. Only with the 
growth of communication facilities of 
the past 10 years and with the exten- 
sion of the areas of federal governmen- 
tal concern since 1932 is the popula- 
tion of the United States even ap- 
proaching the English people’s common 
area of concern in national problems. 
Thus the number of truly “nation-wide” 
issues for the press to handle is gener- 
ally greater than in the United States. 

Second, the relatively short time al- 
located to actual political campaigning 
in Britain places the newspaper in an 
important position since it is one of the 
few communication media capable of 
disseminating facts and arguments rap- 
idly enough to reach the entire politi- 
cally important population in the time 
available. In the ordinary campaign 
three weeks are allowed but in practice 
the intention on the part of the party 
holding the government is usually 
known slightly in advance, so that an 
extra two or three weeks notice may be 
given. During this short time political 
groups may launch scares and hoaxes 
which only the press can sustain or dis- 
pel before election day. 

A third factor which would appear 
to give newspapers influence is the 
large circulations enjoyed by many of 
them. Six London newspaper proprie- 
tors print nearly identical newspapers in 
at least one other city. This makes it 
possible for nearly 90 percent of the 
population of the United Kingdom to 
buy a London newspaper on the same 
day of publication, usually before noon 
in the case of morning papers. Britain’s 
fine railroad system and the practice of 


* Herald, Mail, Express, News Chronicle, Tele- 
graph, Graphic in Manchester; Mail in Edin- 
burgh, and Express in Glasgow. See Royal Com- 
mission on the Press Report (H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1949), p. 8. ' 
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proprietors of banding together to en- 
gage entire newspaper trains also aid in 
the phenomenal circulations. With these 
facilities two newspapers have circula- 
tions of approximately 4,000,000 each, 
four more than 2,000,000 and six in 
excess of 1,000,000. 


The fourth factor of importance in 
making the national daily press of great 
importance in a political campaign is 
the attitude of the British citizen toward 
his newspapers. As might be expected 
there is evidence that, with all newspa- 
pers circulating over great areas of the 
country, most readers tend to read the 
paper that fits most nearly their own 
political and social views. For this rea- 
son, combined with the usual British 
confidence that British institutions are 
the best in the world, the average reader 
has amazing trust in his own favorite 
journal. This is not in the least mini- 
mized by the close connections that all 
newspapers have with political parties 
(one of the top 10 papers is controlled 
by the unions and officially tied to La- 
bor Party policy and another is virtu- 
ally the official Conservative mouth- 
piece), for the average Englishman has 
great respect for his chosen party and 
very few hold the cynical reservations 
displayed by Americans toward their 
politics. Therefore newspaper events 
and claims are taken with seriousness. 

It is the sparring of these newspaper 
giants in a campaign, as each endeavors 
to strike impressive poses for the rela- 
tively few independent voters, that is 
fascinating for the observer. If one 
giant slips, is overpowered, and badly 
confuses its mass readership, serious po- 
litical difficulties will overtake the party 
it represents. 

In both 1924 and 1931 the Conserva- 
tive press was able to spring stunning 
political charges within three or four 
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days of the election. The Liberal and 
Labor newspapers were not able to 
counter these charges effectively, either 
because their circulations were small or 
because of ineptness by politicians on 
their side. In 1945 when Conservative 
newspapers emphasized a Churchill 
charge that in the event of a Labor vic- 
tory the British foreign policy would be 
in the hands of Professor Harold Laski, 
the now powerful Labor organs were 
able to counter sharply, immediately 
and advantageously, with the result that 
the whole charge went down as a “Tory 
trick.” 

In 1950 the newspapers battled 
sharply but no single line or demand 
seemed to be opened up as a major 
theme either by the newspapers them- 
selves or by the politicians. Party strat- 
egy by both sides called for certain 
dramatic appeals. The question arises, 
however, whether newspaper “stunt- 
ing,” as it is called in British political 
vernacular, is any longer profitable. 
This is at least part of the reason why 
an examination of the 1950 newspaper 
performance is important. 


¥@ BEFORE EXAMINING THE EVIDENCE 
of planned newspaper themes during 
the 1950 campaign, the reader requires 
some knowledge of the general editorial 
and news coverage policies of the na- 
tional dailies as expressed by party alle- 
giance in the campaign. 

National dailies circulations * accord- 
ing to 1950 politics were: 
Newspapers Supporting the Conservative Party 
Daily Express (Cons., Beaverbrook) 4,073,727 
Daily Mail (Cons., Rothermere) 2,201,348 
Daily Telegraph (Cons., Camrose) 978,741 


Daily Graphic (Cons., Kemsley) 769,163 
The Times (Ind., Astor) 260,639 


8,283,618 


5 All circulation figures in this list of papers 
were taken from Editor & Publisher 1950 Inter- 
national Year Book. 
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Newspapers Supporting the Labor Party 

Daily Mirror (Ind., H. G. Bartholo- 
mew, Board Chairman) 

Daily Herald (Labor, TUC and 
Odhams) 


4,500,000 
2,108,050 


6,608,050 
Newspapers Supporting the Liberal Party 
News Chronicle (Ind. Lib., Cadbury) 1,602,960 
Manchester Guardian (Ind. Lib., Scott 


Trust) 139,000 


1,741,960 
THE TIMES 

The Times of London describes it- 
self as an independent newspaper and 
in fact its position in a political cam- 
paign or situation is arrived at from an 
independent rather than from a party 
point of view. With very few excep- 
tions the Times in past campaigns has 
ended up favoring the Conservative 
party, however, one of the few excep- 
tions probably being the 1945 election 
when observers tended to regard it as 
nearly neutral. The legend of the pa- 
per’s complete independence probably 
arises from the fact that it generally re- 
ports the position of the party in power 
in full and with great care, especially in 
the field of foreign policy. 

The Times advocated the Conserva- 
tive side in an overwhelming number of 
issues at stake in 1950 and the fact that 
this newspaper never declared its nom- 
inal preference did not prevent its read- 
ers from learning it was definitely on 
the Tory side. Editorially the Times op- 
posed Labor party proposals for fur- 
ther nationalization of industry and was 
critical of an alleged gap between what 
Labor party leaders really believed and 
what they were telling party members. 
The editorials were also critical of the 
efforts of the government to close the 
dollar gap and to solve the housing 
problem. On the other hand the Times 
branded two of the themes stressed by 
the more outright Conservative party 
press—the petrol ration increase and 
the Churchill proposal to negotiate with 
Stalin—as unworthy campaign issues. 
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In commenting on the actual conduct 
of meetings and individuals during the 
campaign the Times was scrupulously 
fair. 

In news coverage the Times was also 
independent, but here too the writers 
often appeared to favor the Conserva- 
tives. In regional surveys of electoral 
prospects it was especially noticeable 
that the writers tended to see Conserva- 
tive prospects as bright and Labor and 
Liberal chances as doubtful. However, 
there was no reason to suspect a 
planned policy by the Times’ editors in 
expressing their political attitudes. The 
allocation of space to the activities of 
the various parties was equitable. It 
was evident that Mr. Churchill ap- 
pealed to the Times as a newspaper 
subject, as he did to all newspapers of 
whatever persuasion. Prime Minister 
Attlee, nevertheless, was treated with 
the utmost respect by the Times and it 
was always “the men behind the Prime 
Minister” that the newspaper had cause 
to doubt. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

The Manchester Guardian has 
throughout most of its existence been 
identified with the Liberal party and in 
1950 gave wholehearted support to this 
party’s attempt at a comeback. Despite 
this, the Guardian’s news coverage was 
undoubtedly more neutral in content 
and presentation than that of any of 
the major dailies. Its editorials and spe- 
cial articles seemed motivated more by 
moral than political considerations, 
while its conscious position seemed 
lodged more in Liberalism than in Lib- 
eral Party prospects. From this point of 
view the Guardian steered an interest- 
ing, precarious and informative course 
between the two major parties during 
the campaign. 

Editorially the Guardian felt that na- 
tionalization was the most important is- 
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sue of the campaign and declared that 
it had been disappointing in practice 
wherever it had been tried up to that 
time. On the other hand, the editors 
were extremely critical of Conservative 
alternatives to Labor policies and La- 
bor administration. The Guardian early 
chose Churchill as a special target and 
the sharp exchanges between the Con- 
servative leader and the Guardian dur- 
ing the early stages of the campaign 
probably gave the impression that the 
newspaper’s policy was more pro-Labor 
than it actually was. These broadsides 
between Churchill and the Guardian 
grew out of Tory attempts to discredit 
Liberal party leaders and to attract the 
“anti-Socialist” Liberals to the Conser- 
vative party. 

The news policy of the Guardian 
concentrated on giving a fair and en- 
lightened picture of the proceedings 
mixed with a good human-interest fla- 
vor. It was one of the few newspapers 
that saw in Mr. Attlee qualities which 
contradicted the newspaper stereotype 
of the Prime Minister as a colorless lit- 
tle man who happened to balance the 
“big men” of the Labor party. There- 
fore, Attlee’s tour of the North was 
covered with care and with a freshness 
of approach that no politician could 
reasonably complain of. Despite the 
thunderous exchanges with Churchill, 
the Guardian covered his visit to Man- 
chester in the last week of the cam- 
paign with real enthusiasm for the for- 
mer prime minister’s many ties with 
that city. 

In regional surveys the Guardian 
stories always mentioned the Liberal 
candidates by name in each district, but 
the newspaper’s known preferences in 
this respect did not seem to trick its 
correspondents into making rash claims 
for the Liberal candidates. Special men- 
tion should be made of the Guardian’s 
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excellent coverage of foreign reactions 
to the campaign, especially in relation 
to the United States. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


The Daily Telegraph (6.5 percent na- 
tional readership rating®) is usually 
thought of as the official Conservative 
newspaper during an election. From 
this point of view the Telegraph made 
a commendable effort to keep its read- 
ers well abreast of arguments on all 
sides of the campaign. The Times 
seemed to conceive of itself as a news- 
paper for informed people whom it 
would prefer to see lean toward Con- 
servatism, but the Telegraph apparently 
envisaged itself as a newspaper for 
Conservatives whom it would prefer to 
be well informed. 

The editorial policy of the Telegraph 
was simply to discredit “Socialism” in 
all its forms. The secondary editorial 
position during the campaign was to 
establish the futility and harm resulting 
from the Liberal party’s insistence on 
running a great number of candidates 
who would split the anti-Labor vote. 
The arguments put forth by the Tele- 
graph editorials were used constantly 
by the Conservative candidates and 
workers in speeches and in canvassing. 
The Labor “myths” of the “bad old 
days” before the war were demolished 
again and again in this paper’s columns. 

The news coverage of the Telegraph 
carried out the aim of the paper to be 
stoutly Conservative. Genuinely objec- 
tive stories were run side by side with 
pieces undoubtedly laid down by Con- 
servative party headquarters. Labor 
party activities were accurately and re- 
alistically recorded from the Tory 
point of view. The headlines generally 


* According to scientific sampling of readership 
of British adults, 16 years of age and over, by the 
Hulton Readership Survey 1950, Hulton 
London. All subsequent readership ratings from 


the same source. 
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contained more of an expression of 
outright political preference than the 
news accounts. There were several 
themes obviously “plugged” during the 
campaign to maintain them in the pub- 
lic eye. Special election features and the 
letter columns were used to benefit 
Conservative chances and to denigrate 
the Liberals and Laborites. There were 
several personal targets of the Tele- 
graph apparently, the most obvious be- 
ing Herbert Morrison, Aneurin Bevan, 
Dr. Edith Summerskill and John Stra- 
chey. 


DAILY HERALD 


The Daily Herald (12.8 percent na- 
tional readership rating) is proud to be 
the official newspaper of the Labor 
party, yet it competes in the mass cir- 
culation field with the Express, Mail 
and Mirror. The conduct of the Herald 
is largely predictable during an election 
campaign. A larger proportion of its 
news space is devoted to election sub- 
jects during the campaign than that of 
any other national daily, with the prob- 
able exception of the Daily Worker. 

The Herald’s editorial attitude dur- 
ing the 1950 campaign was almost en- 
tirely defensive, the main editorial time 
and again playing the theme of the 
sharp contrast between the blessings of 
Labor party rule since 1945 with the 
miseries of “Tory misrule” between the 
two world wars. In pushing this theme, 
the Herald editorials constantly turned 
attention on speeches given by leading 
Conservatives in order to demolish 
them to the satisfaction of the Labor 
point of view. There was a notable 
dearth of comment on what the Labor 
party intended to do if the electors re- 
turned it to power. 

Considering the basic premises be- 
hind the Herald policy, the news cov- 
erage was as efficient as could be ex- 
pected. The chief speakers of all par- 
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ties were reported, although by no 
means very fully. Speakers on the spe- 
cial election broadcasts of the BBC 
were given a great deal of attention, as 
was Churchill. There was no apparent 
concern on the part of the editors about 
the overflow of editorial comment into 
the news columns. Conversely the Her- 
ald did not hesitate to ignore news if it 
suspected that it would cause embar- 
rassment to the Labor party. Both the 
petrol and foreign policy sallies of 
Churchill were ignored or “buried” for 
a period of 31 hours after the event. 
Even financial columns, BBC pro- 
gram announcements and the Olney 
housewives pancake race were handled 
to party advantage by the Herald. Spe- 
cial election features with a “chummy” 
personal tone, which the Herald often 
uses, appeared in nearly every issue. 
Chief individual targets of the Herald 
were Churchill, Lord Woolton, Dr. 
Charles Hill, the radio doctor, and An- 
thony Eden. In general the entire tech- 
nique of the Herald seemed to conform 
to party strategy. Like the Telegraph, 
the Herald had scant political initiative 
of its own choosing, the undoubted hall- 
mark of an “official” party newspaper. 


NEWS CHRONICLE 


The News Chronicle (9.9 percent na- 
tional readership rating) is the London 
paper which is host to most of the po- 
litical arguments developed by the Lib- 
eral party, without incurring the charge 
that it is, in fact, an “official” newspa- 
per” of the party. There is no evidence 
of the paper’s coming to a clear choice 
between the major protagonists in 1950, 
although charges that it favored Con- 
servatism or Socialism were heard at 
various times. On the one hand an 
early tiff with the Tory leadership over 
the proper course for the Liberals gave 
an impression that the News Chronicle 
might be heatedly anti-Tory, while on 
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the other hand its continued preoccu- 
pation with Russian “peace talks” un- 
doubtedly embarrassed the Labor party 
considerably. Both courses were em- 
barked upon undoubtedly from inde- 
pendent motives. It would require a 
highly controversial guess to decide 
which major party benefitted most from 
the News Chronicle’s performance dur- 
ing the campaign. 

Editorially the News Chronicle 
stayed close to Liberal party lines and 
attacked both major parties on their 
records and programs. It seemed to feel 
that England’s need was reform with- 
cut Socialism. The stumbling of the La- 
bor leaders on foreign policy proposals 
was noted along with the party’s ad- 
vocacy of continued nationalization. 
The Tories were lashed savagely at 
times and with humor on other occa- 
sions for their election tactics designed 
to “steal” the Liberal vote for Conserv- 
atism. 

The news columns of the paper car- 
ried a great deal of outright Liberal 
news, usually under the by-line of a re- 
porter, however. Straight news was not 
discernibly affected by the political 
preferences of the News Chronicle. 

The use of special election features 
was the main forte of the newspaper 
during the campaign. This paper holds 
the British rights to the Gallup Poll 
and the samplings of this poll up to 
election time were watched avidly by 
all sections of the British population. 
The “Great Debate” was another fea- 
ture which pitted various opposing per- 
sonalities of the campaign against each 
other in the pages of the News Chron- 
icle. Other special columns were in 
some cases partisan, but they seemed 
to be independent of the paper’s own 
views. All in all, the News Chronicle 
seemed commendably free from parti- 
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san attitudes toward most issues and 
individuals. 


DAILY MAIL 


The Daily Mail (16 percent national 
readership rating) carried the banner 
of the Conservatives in the mass circu- 
lation field, although it was by no 
means an orthodox party newspaper. 
Its manner was more that of any big 
American newspaper backing the party 
of its choice in an election, but at the 
same time plugging its own themes and 
criticizing the party leadership fre- 
quently when it felt so disposed. The 
Daily Mail in fact devoted itself to be- 
ing both entertaining and Conservative, 
and as election day drew near there was 
little news that found its way into print 
that did not contain a high degree of 
one or the other of these elements. It 
would appear the Daily Mail did not 
mind playing special themes entirely 
for political effect or to attempt to put 
them over by implication, although not 
daring to express them in actual words. 

Editorially this mewspaper’s policy 
was to attack the Labor government on 
its record. All the difficulties that Brit- 
ain faced were by implication the fault 
of the Socialists. This line was pushed 
by ridicule rather than by abuse. The 
Labor cabinet members were not pic- 
tured as villains, only as inefficient 
muddleheads. In this popular field the 
Daily Mail significantly did not spend 
much time attacking the Labor party 
on alleged socialistic theories but rather 
exploited its failure to protect the pop- 
ulation from lack of food, high taxes 
and the H-bomb. The Mail paid little 
attention to the issues between the Lib- 
eral and Conservative parties. 

In news columns the same themes 
were used, enhanced by headlines. In 
the last days before polling, headlines 
turned into vote-catching slogans as the 
paper concentrated on proving that the 
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Tories would lower taxes and that only 
Churchill could deliver Britain from the 
H-bomb menace. The Daily Mail in re- 
porting the speeches of opposition par- 
ties commenced on a fairly high plane 
but gradually changed into more parti- 
san coverage until hecklers received far 
more notice than speakers. In general 
this newspaper seemed to have as its 
aim to induce all people of Conserva- 
tive tendencies to vote, rather than to 
reason with readers of other political 
leanings. 


DAILY EXPRESS 
The Daily Express (27.8 percent na- 
tional readership rating) was Conserva- 
tive in sentiment but unpredictable in 
performance. The attacks launched 


against the Labor party were fierce 
enough, and certainly to this giant must 
go the credit for keeping Churchill’s 
“Russian peace talks” proposals before 
the public during the last two weeks of 
the campaign. The Conservative high 
command was undoubtedly embar- 


rassed, however, by the enthusiasm dis- 
played by the Express and Lord Beaver- 
brook for the 6-pound minimum wage 
and the Empire preference revival. 
The editorial line of the Express, 
stated in one-paragraph items, concen- 
trated on attacking the Labor govern- 
ment for failure to lower taxes and to 
improve the food situation, and for in- 
venting a stifling bureaucracy. These 
same sentiments were developed in the 
news columns. Any individual candi- 
date, no matter how obscure, could by 
expressing himself on one of these 
themes get his remarks prominently 
displayed on the front page, often with 
a picture of himself. This was especi- 
ally true of political partisans who fa- 
vored the 6-pound minimum wage or 
Empire preference. These techniques, 
inspired by Lord Beaverbrook himself, 
who arrived in England from abroad 
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in the middle of the campaign, enabled 
the Express to keep in the middle of 
the newspaper wars surrounding the 
election. 
DAILY GRAPHIC 

The Daily Graphic (3.9 percent na- 
tional readership rating), a tabloid, was 
probably the most unabashedly Tory of 
all the national newspapers. This news- 
paper seemed to conceive of itself as 
existing merely to furnish the faithful 
with pictorial evidence of their party’s 
activities. The pictures were invariably 
of Conservative candidates; the men- 
tion of Labor candidates or officials was 
invariably derogatory. The sameness of 
approach must have tried all but the 
most ardent members of the Tory camp 
by the end of the campaign. It carried 
all themes used by the party but spe- 
cialized in the petrol rationing and . 
peace talk incidents, repeating the 
petrol theme long after the rest of the 
Conservative press had decided it was 
a liability. 

DAILY MIRROR 

The Daily Mirror (27.5 percent na- 
tional readership rating), also a tabloid, 
was the Labor Party’s most valuable as- 
set in the mass communication field. 
This was not merely because of its tre- 
mendous circulation but also because it 
has a very high proportion of women 
readers and was the only huge circula- 
tion newspaper whose policy was likely 
to convince the independent or unde- 
cided voter. The Daily Mirror was also 
the most wary of all the néwspapers in 
admitting election material to its pages, 
rarely going over a 50-50 ratio of news 
and picture space even in the hectic 
closing days of the election excitement. 

Another strong point of this newspa- 
per from strictly the mass-effect point 
of view was that it probably gathered 
much of the public who wearied of 
meeting the election topics everywhere 
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in the columns of other papers. In that 
respect the Mirror was carefully organ- 
ized. It carried all discussion of the elec- 
tion centered about the Ruggles family 
comic strip on Page 2. Straight election 
news was inserted sparsely on the back 
page, where the editorial often ap- 
peared also. Therefore, in an ordinary 
issue, if a reader stayed away from 
those two pages he could exist in a 
world without an election. Another rea- 
son for the effectiveness of the Mirror 
with a certain type of voter was that it 
maintained the pose of an independent 
until the last week and then came down 
with a thump to back the Labor party. 


The short editorials of the Mirror 
were masterpieces of translating the is- 
sues under discussion into brief under- 
standable statements that were definite 
without being assertive. In a similar 
manner the Tory charges were convinc- 
ingly explained. The news columns on 
the front page were reserved for the 
most crucial political purposes, such as 
replying to the increased petrol “sug- 
gestion” of Churchill, declaring the 
“Russian peace talks” to be a stunt, an- 
nouncing the Mirror’s decision to back 
Labor, and urging the readers to vote 
for “the People.” 


The conversion of a comic strip into 
a political forum was performed on the 
second page of the Mirror for the elec- 
tion period. The Ruggles family dis- 
cussed politics from the point of view 
of Labor, Liberals and Conservatives, 
day in and day out, but in an interest- 
ing, effective and humorous manner. In 
the end the feature benefited Labor. 
But it could nevertheless be argued that 
its primary purpose was educational, as 
arguments for the opposition were put 
clearly and with some force. Inter- 
spersed with the comic strip drawings 
were readers’ letters attacking and de- 
fending all parties. There was always 
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one resounding Labor answer to each 
day’s letter subject. In addition to the 
above page, the center pictorial spread 
of the paper was used to present cam- 
paign scenes near the end of the cam- 
paign. The general theme throughout 
the newspaper was that the Labor gov- 
ernment had done a competent job 
amongst terrific difficulties caused by 
the war and previous Tory misrule. 


DAILY WORKER 


The Daily Worker, as might be ex- 
pected, was the most extremist party 
newspaper of the campaign. It followed 
the usual technique of giving almost all 
news the party twist. In these circum- 
stances that meant an effort to show 
there was no essential difference be- 
tween the Conservative and Labor pol- 
icy. (In spite of this theme, the Daily 
Worker interpreted the slight Labor 
election margin as an overwhelming 
victory for the workers.) Another 
theme was the damning of both Labor 
and Tories for advocating the holding 
back of wage increases in order to 
avoid inflation. The government’s han- 
dling of the housing problem was at- 
tacked in both editorials and news col- 
umns; the Atlantic Pact, then under 
discussion, was constantly scored, and 
when Churchill suggested peace talks 
with Russia, this was interpreted as evi- 
dence that Attlee and Acheson had 
failed and that the canny Conservative 
leader now realized that votes were to 
be won by playing on the common peo- 
ple’s desire for peace. In general there 
was no difference in tone between news 
and editorials in the Daily Worker. All 
space was devoted to deliberately 
chosen facts, with the obvious aim of 
seeking to line up readers for the Com- 
munist cause. 


@ A BRIEF MENTION SHOULD BE MADE 
of Sunday, London evening and provin- 
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cial newspapers. For various reasons 
these three categories of the press have 
not been included in this general survey 
of the electoral role of newspapers in 
the election. 

The aggregate circulation of the Sun- 
day newspapers, both London and pro- 
vincial, reaches a total of around 
29,000,000.7 Of this about 10,000,000 
in circulation could be attributed to the 
Labor side during the campaign while 
the remainder was more or less Con- 
servative in persuasion. It cannot be 
said that British Sunday newspapers are 
relatively important political organs, 
however, for they try for huge circula- 
tion by furnishing entertainment and 
avoiding giving offense to any category 
of reader. In addition six issues at best 
are published during a political cam- 
paign and it is difficult for them to sus- 
tain any continued attack on any party. 
A certain number of the Sunday papers 
are coordinated with daily newspapers, 
in which case their political influence 
can be counted in with their daily sta- 
blemates. 

The three London evening newspa- 
pers have about 3,500,000 circulation, 
mostly in the immediate London area. 
Of the three the Evening News (cir. 
1,648,546, Rothermere) and the Eve- 
ning Standard (cir. 778,992, Beaver- 
brook) are Conservative, and the Star 
(cir. 1,074,021, Cadbury) is Liberal 
with some Labor sympathies. These 
newspapers are heated in their political 
partisanship but are primarily late news 
purveyors which go in more for enter- 
tainment of readers on public transport 
than for studied effect. 

The provincial press has a circulation 
of about 10,000,000 daily. There are no 
newspapers in this category which sup- 
port the Labor party. There are a few 

' Op. cit., Royal Commission Report, pp. 12-13. 


All figures in the next three paragraphs are ob- 
tained from this source. 
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Liberal party organs, notably the West- 
minster chain which was right wing 
Liberal in 1950, but the overwhelming 
number are Conservative. The provin- 
cials in contrast to the nationals, how- 
ever, show in many cases a real effort 
to remain neutral at least in their news 
columns. This is probably because they 
are engaged in trying to hold their 
bailiwicks against the onslaught of the 
London nationals. In this position they 
find it important to avoid giving of- 
fense to the readers of all political sus- 
ceptibilities who might buy the local 
paper for purely local reasons. In that 
case they try to remain reasonable in 
their presentation of the news even if 
they advocate Conservatism in their ed- 
itorial columns. What influence these 
newspapers have, and this writer would 
not estimate it as great as the nationals, 
would have to be put almost entirely on 
the side of the Conservative party with 
Liberals benefiting in a few cases. 


CALCULATED THEMES IN 1950 


It is significant that Winston Chur- 
chill described the press coverage of 
the 1950 General Election as “demure.” 
Certainly such journalistic scrapping as 
took place over the “Zinoviev Letter” 
in 1924 or the “Savings Scare” in 1931 
stands out by contrast. However, there 
were three major instances, I believe, 
where the handling of the news itself 
was obviously dictated by political mo- 
tives rather than by objective judgment 
as to its intrinsic news value. 

All three of these themes are ex- 
pressed and ably illustrated by an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Daily Her- 
ald in the middle of the campaign on 
February 16. Under the title of “Any- 
thing for a Vote,” the Herald pointed 
out that Churchill had “made vague re- 
marks” about increasing petrol rations 
and about arranging a parley for peace 
with Russia. The editorial continued: 
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“In each case Tory newspapers have 
used his remarks for a full-throated 
General Election stunt. This is the 
technique. 

“(1) You hint at an alluring possi- 
bility in the hope of exciting the less- 
thoughtful voter; 

“(2) You are careful to couch the 
hint in terms so indefinite that it does 
not constitute a pledge or a positive 
plan of action; 

“(3) You leave it to the Tory Press 
to give your hint all the appearance of 
vivid reality, bedecking it in huge head- 
lines and enthusiastic leading articles; 

“(4) Thus, if the electors were suffi- 
ciently deluded to send you to power, 
you could always quote your original 
words to prove that you promised noth- 
ing, anyway.” 

The Herald, it will be noted above, 
put its editorial finger on two specific 
themes that appeared in the Conserva- 
tive press, that of gasoline rationing and 
that of peace talks with Russia. The ed- 
itorial itself illustrates the defensive or 


“anti-stunt” theme that ran constantly, 


in the few Labor newspapers. This atti- 
tude, of a vaguer character than the 
Conservative themes, was nonetheless 
real. It showed itself constantly in the 
way in which the Herald judged and 
displayed the news, sometimes produc- 
ing as startling newspaper displays as 
the more obvious Tory policies. 
GASOLINE RATIONING APPEAL 


The background for the political and 
newspaper sparring over gasoline ra- 
tioning was simply that Britain had 
never been able to abandon completely 
the control of the use of motor fuel for 
pleasure driving following the war. 
British oil supplies are to a great ex- 
tent bought from American companies 
and as such use up dollar balance. In 
order to conserve Marshall Aid funds 
for the purchase of more essential 
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equipment and food from the United 
States, the Labor government had for 
a time completely abolished the use of 
gasoline for non-business driving. Inev- 
itably this brought criticism on the gov- 
ernment by people who thought that 
gasoline or petrol rationing was not es- 
sential to the recovery of Britain with 
the help of American funds. 

This question was introduced into 
the election campaign by Churchill in 
an extremely cautious passage—during 
a public appearance in Plymouth—as 
follows: 

“We cannot make any definite prom- 
ises at this stage because we do not 
know all the facts”... but... “We 
believe that by skillful management. . . 
and readjustment of the exports of ster- 
ling petrol, even if it may not be possi- 
ble to abolish petrol rationing alto- 
gether it may soon be all right for a 
Government concerned with the inter- 
est of owners of motor-cars and motor- 
cycles at any rate to increase greatly 
the basic ration.” 

By coincidence, that same evening 
Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of Fuel 
in the “Caretaker Government” of 
1945, was quoted as having stated flatly 
in a campaign speech that “If the Con- 
servatives are returned they will make 
a substantial increase in the petrol ra- 
tion.” 

From these two statements—a cau- 
tious one by a man with immense pres- 
tige and news value, and a bold one by 
a comparatively minor politician—the 
national press was able to produce an 
outstanding variety of headlines and in- 
terpretive news stories. 

The Daily Express trumpeted to its 
4,000,000 readers, “The, Petrol 1S 
There” in its main banner, under which 
ran a story by Guy Eden of which the 
first paragraph read, “Mr. Churchill set 
the hustings alight yesterday by chal- 
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lenging the Socialists on three vital is- 
sues—petrol, food, and sweets. He 
made it clear that Britain could have 
more of each quickly.” Then followed 
the cautious Churchill passage, prom- 
ising nothing but investigation, and 
right after it the forthright promise of 
Mr. Lloyd. 

The Daily Mail reaction was also to 
make this story the main one of the 
day under a headline, “Why Not More 
Petrol?” with a smaller bank stating, 
“Churchill, AA, RAC, All Demand to 
Know.”* The first paragraph read, 
“Petrol rationing promises to become 
one of the big issues of Britain’s elec- 
tion—as it did in Australia.” 

The Daily Telegraph was more cau- 
tious, announcing “Mr. Churchill on 
Petrol Hopes,” and “No Pledge, But 
Aim to End Rationing.” These were fol- 
lowed by a sub-head conscientiously 
giving the first Labor reaction: “Mr. 
Bevan—‘He Should be Ashamed.’” 
The summary in the story was fairly 
evenly divided between the statements 
of Churchill and Aneurin Bevan. 

The Times’ main headline called at- 
tention to other aspects of Mr. Chur- 
chill’s visit to Plymouth, but in the bank 
carried the news that “Mr. Churchill 
Raises Issue of Petrol Ration.” In a 
bold-face summary it was stated, “Mr. 
Churchill, speaking in support of his 
son’s candidature at Devonport, dis- 
cussed the possibility of increasing the 
petrol ration by skillful management 
and readjustment of the exports of ster- 
ling petrol.” 

Petrol rationing remained in the 
headlines the following day also, largely 
on the basis of an interview given by 
Mr. Lloyd, until then not a figure on 
whose words national newspapers had 

8 AA and RAC stand for Automobile Associa- 
tion and Royal Auto Club respectively, organiza- 


tions roughly equivalent to the American Auto- 
mobile Association. 
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depended to fill their main news col- 
umns. His remarks during the interview 
were not on the future, however, but 
on the past, in which he blamed the 
Labor party for not allowing the con- 
struction of huge refineries in Britain 
to process crude oil. 

By this time the Labor newspapers 
were retaliating quite heatedly on the 
“petrol stunt” and apparently finding 
the theme to their liking since it is ex- 
tremely rare to find a worker with an 
automobile. Any party concerned with 
picking up a mass vote would be ill-ad- 
vised to reduce this issue to one of the 
voter’s self-interest. Possibly because of 
this reaction in the Labor press, the 
petrol rationing issue was dropped al- 
most immediately by the Tory papers 
and only the Daily Graphic referred to 
it again at any length. 

THE H-BOMB AND PEACE 


Although of much greater signifi- 
cance, the Russian peace talk theme 
was touched off in a remarkably simi- 
lar manner to the gasoline issue. Mr. 
Churchill, speaking at Edinburgh, 
opined, “I have not, of course, access 
to the secret information of the Gov- 
ernment, nor am I fully informed about 
the attitude of the United States. Still I 
cannot help coming back to this idea of 
another talk with Soviet Russia upon 
the highest level.” 

In this passage there was undoubt- 
edly legitimate news value for which a 
balanced news policy would indicate a 
good deal of space, especially when 
made by the leader of one of the major 
parties. However, it should be noted 
that several days before, Prime Minister 
Attlee had touched on international af- 
fairs and assured an audience that the 
Government would neglect no oppor- 
tunity to improve the situation. This 
speech had received practically no 
newspaper attention. Therefore the out- 
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burst of black type across front pages 
was somewhat startling over this small 
passage in a long Edinburgh speech of 
Mr. Churchill. 


The Daily Mail was one of the jour- 
nals that found this subject most en- 
trancing. The speech was made on 
Tuesday, February 14. By an unex- 
plained stroke of good fortune the 
Daily Mail editor had chosen to enliven 
his Monday issue with a front page 
banner, “Einstein: This Bomb Can End 
the World.” This headline introduced a 
cable from the United States telling of 
an interview given by Dr. Einstein to a 
correspondent in which he discussed the 
hydrogen bomb. Therefore the Wednes- 
day issue of the Mail with the headline 
“Churchill Wants H-bomb Talk with 
Stalin” came as almost a continuation 
of a program started on Monday. On 
Thursday the main banner read “Chur- 
chill Has Them Thinking.” Friday the 
same subject was continued under an- 
other main banner reading “Don’t Let 
Churchill Talk to Stalin—Says Morri- 
son.” After this the peace talks were 
allowed to sink out of the main head- 
lines until polling day itself, on Thurs- 
day of the following week. On this vital 
day, however, the main banner pro- 
claimed “Stalin Answers Churchill.” A 
sub-head said “ “His Atom Peace Move 
is More Than an Election Trick.’” To 
a headline scanner, all this would ap- 
pear to mean that Churchill was mak- 
ing progress with Stalin. The opposite 
was true, however, since the polling day 
headline display was based on a radio 
tirade from Moscow which denounced 
Churchill and stated that although his 
proposals were made during an election 
the remarks fitted into the anti-Russian 
campaign started at Fulton, Missouri, 
by the former Prime Minister. 


The Daily Express also based a 
mighty series of headlines on Chur- 
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chill’s cautious words at Edinburgh and 
the alleged reactions it touched off. On 
Wednesday, the first publication day 
following the speech, the Daily Express’ 
main banner read “Winston: Let Big 3 
Meet, Call for New Talks with Stalin.” 
On Thursday the banner read “Bevin 
Calls It a Stunt.” 


On Friday the headlines proclaimed 
“Atom Peace Call in U.S., Services’ 
Boss Backs Churchill.” This reference 
to “Services’ Boss” was misleading since 
the dispatch referred to Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings, then chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. On 
Saturday the Daily Express in its main 
banner declared “UNO Boss Backs 
Winston, Bomb Rebuke to Bevin.” 
This referred to some parrying of re- 
porters done by Trygve Lie in New 
York in which he said that he was for 
all efforts that might bring peace. 

On Tuesday the Express was at it 
again with a headline based on a chance 
remark by Mr. Emanuel Shinwell, a 
Labor cabinet minister, which read, 
““H-bomb is the Vital Issue’.” On 
Thursday, polling day, the banner was 
simply “Peace with Winston.” 

The Daily Telegraph did not give the 
peace talk issue as much front page 
space as either the Express or Mail, al- 
though on three days it was accorded 
the main news position. On the day 
following the speech the headlines 
were: “Mr. Churchill’s Plea on Russia, 
‘Supreme Effort’ for Talk on H-bomb.” 
On Thursday, February 16, the follow- 
ing day, Mr. Bevins reply was displayed 
under the headline “Socialist Reply to 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Bevin Talks of 
‘Stunt Proposals’.” The following Mon- 
day the headlines read “H-bomb Factor 
in Election, Initiative which may Sway 
Waverers, Sermon at St. Paul’s on ‘Cru- 
cial Issue’.” 

While the headlines quoted in the 
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foregoing indicate a seemingly planned 
effort by the Conservative press to as- 
sociate a Conservative victory with 
peace in the minds of the electorate, the 
Daily Herald made just as determined 
an effort to dismiss the proposal as a 
stunt. The first Herald issue following 
the Churchill proposal at Edinburgh 
made no front page reference to the 
fact, a policy as revealing as the Daily 
Mail's adoption of the issue before 
Churchill mentioned it. On Thursday, 
however, a banner announced “Attlee 
Wades Into Winston.” A secondary 
headline this same day trumpeted, 
“Bevin: Don’t Stunt Atom.” The next 
day the number one story on the front 
page was introduced under a head read- 
ing “Morrison—Stop this Soap Box Di- 
plomacy.” On Monday, February 20, 
the Herald continued the anti-stunt 
campaign with a banner. “Attlee and 
Cripps Nail Tory Atom Stunt.” The 
following day a front page article by 


“The Editor” asked “What's really Be- 
hind the Atom Ramp?” On election day 
itself a front page headline declared 


“Stalin Turns Down Winston.” This 
latter story was the same as the one 
which the Mail headed “Stalin Answers 
Churchill.” 

It should be mentioned that the Her- 
ald employed essentially the same tech- 
nique in countering the gasoline ration- 
ing charges and many other minor 
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charges made by the opposition against 
the Labor Party. The newspapers close 
to the Liberal party reacted quite dif- 
ferently on the peace talks, incidentally. 
The Manchester Guardian covered the 
obvious news angles of the Churchill 
proposal but tended to disapprove of its 
injection into the campaign. The News 
Chronicle on the other hand was nearly 
as enthusiastic as the Conservative press 
in calling for international talks to at- 
tempt settlement of threats to peace. 
The News Chronicle seemed preoccu- 
pied entirely with the international as- 
pects of the proposal, however, and 
played down the relationship to the 
election. 

The 1950 British General Election 
illustrated again the close relationship 
between that nation’s political parties 
and all sections of the national press. 
For some sections of the press, the re- 
lationship was one of free association 
and more or less haphazard interaction 
between the newspapers and the politi- 
cal cause they espoused. The coordina- 
tion of the news policy of other news- 
papers to the campaign plans of the re- 
spective parties was certainly of the 
closest and most painstaking type. It is 
evident the potential power of the mod- 
ern mass circulation journal in electoral 
campaigns is fully appreciated by party 
technicians and newspapermen alike in 
Britain. 





“When merchandise becomes more similar, advertising must become 
more, and still more, dissimilar. Similarity in merchandise puts a mounting 


premium on originality in advertising. 


_ “As advertisers find fewer and still fewer points of distinction in their 
merchandise—and as they almost automatically turn to non-selling adver- 
tising—they promptly land in an even deeper rut of similarity. We saw 
that during World War II. We had waves of foxhole copy. Waves of dream- 
model copy. Waves of ‘we’re winning the war for you’ copy. Out of hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of war-time advertising messages, only a pitifully 
small handful were soundly original—or even original, period!”—E. B. 
WEIss, director of merchandising, Grey Advertising Agency, in address at 
Second Annual Advertising Institute, Emory University, March 16, 1951. 

















RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





A Student Project 
In Public Relations 


V> THE PRACTICABILITY OF BRINGING 
live research projects into the classroom 
has been demonstrated frequently in 
journalism schools and departments 
over the country. Students have taken 
readership and accuracy surveys for 
newspapers, planned advertising cam- 
paigns for various businesses, and in 
many other ways made a practical con- 
tribution to the field of journalism. 


The same technique was employed 
this winter quarter in an advanced pub- 
lic relations class at the University of 
Washington. It was decided to pick a 
local organization that (a) needed pub- 
lic relations help, and (b) was willing 
to go on the student operating table. 
The “guinea pig” selected for the ex- 
periment was Seattle City Light, the 
municipally-owned power system. 


It was no mean undertaking. Seattle 
is one of the most electrified cities in 
the nation. It is said there are more 
electric ranges here than in the cities of 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
combined. Seattle City Light was serv- 
ing 122,000 electric power and light 
users. Its employee force numbered 
more than 1,400. 


The public relations problem, how- 
ever, was far more complicated than 
these figures show. Last year the city of 


Seattle decided to buy out its private 
competitor in the area and set up its 
own plant as a “monopoly” operation. 
The Puget Sound Power and Light 
Company, faced with probable loss of 
its franchise, made a deal to sell its dis- 
tribution facilities in the Seattle area to 
the city for approximately $26,000,000. 
The issue was put up to the voters last 
fall. 


Then things began to happen. De- 
spite outward support of the proposi- 
tion by city officials and officials of the 
power company, as well as many civic 
and business and labor groups, there 
was an undercurrent of opposition that 
almost defeated the measure. The mar- 
gin was so close that a long recount was 
necessary. When everything appeared 
to be settled, electrical union employees 
decided to strike because the City 
Council refused to negotiate a contract 
with them. It seemed that the merger 
would be consummated with a complete 
blackout of the city. Fortunately, the 
two parties came to terms before the 
consolidation took effect on March 5 
this year. 


It was in this tense period that 11 
University of Washington students— 
only two of them graduates—edged 
themselves into the situation. In Janu- 
ary they had undertaken a study of 
City Light’s public relations as a class 
project with the purpose of drawing up 
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a tentative program. But what they saw 
happening before their eyes was more 
than they bargained for. With the 
whole power deal surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of public doubt and suspi- 
cion, amid charges and counter-charges, 
it was obvious that the problem of pub- 
lic acceptance and support for the 
merger had become a major considera- 
tion. 

Not to be daunted by the turbulent 
developments, the class continued its 
labors on the long-range aspects of the 
problem, but they kept abreast of the 
current situation. As a result, there 
were three immediate effects of their 
study. 

On March 2 approximately 80,000 
citizens in the area, former customers 
of the private power company, were 
mildly surprised to receive a cordial 
letter from E. R. Hoffman, superin- 
tendent of the municipal system, wel- 
coming them to City Light. 

“We are happy to have this oppor- 
tunity to serve you and to better ac- 
quaint you with the services and poli- 
cies of this organization,” the letter 
read. Then followed a frank explana- 
tion of City Light’s aims. 

On March 13 an advertisement ap- 
peared in daily and weekly newspapers 
of the area with an attractive map 
showing the whole district to be served 
by City Light, which included suburbs 
to the north and south of the city. The 
heading for the ad was: “For A Greater 
Seattle.” And in type was a pledge to 
continue giving dependable electric ser- 
vice at the lowest possible rates. 

On March 24 the Seattle Municipal 
League News ran a front-page article 
under the headline: “City Light’s ‘Mon- 
opoly’ Faces Test.” The story pointed 
out that “John Q. Public was not over- 
whelmingly convinced that the power 
merger was desirable,” but the paper 
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complimented Superintendent Hoffman 
for recognizing that the burden of proof 
rested on City Light’s officers and em- 
ployees. Then it quoted from an edi- 
torial signed by Hoffman in the City 
Light employee house organ, which 
read as follows: 


We must prove to the people of Seat- 
tle that they can expect the same prompt 
and courteous service they have received 
in the past. Our past record has been 
one of good service and fair rates. We 
should do even better... . 

Promptness and courtesy should ex- 
tend into all departments where contact 
is made with the public whether it be 
in person, by letter or over the tele- 
phone. It is not just the little things we 
do, but the things we go out of our 
way to do that will be the true measure 
of our customer relations. 


All three communications—the let- 
ter, advertisement and editorial—were 
worked up with the cooperation of the 
class. However, the major contribution 
the students made was a 60-page mimi- 


ographed booklet, including illustra- 
tions, entitled “City Light and Its Pub- 
lics,” which was presented to City Light 
officials as a suggested public relations 
program for the organization over the 
next two or three years. 


What effect the students’ recommen- 
dations will have on City Light policies 
and practices cannot be determined at 
this date since officials are still studying 
the booklet. But there is no question 
that the project was a complete success 
from an educational viewpoint. 


VW) AFTER THE PURPOSE OF THE PROJ- 
ect was explained to City Light execu- 
tives, they agreed to cooperate fully. 
They assigned one of their staff mem- 
bers, who had been handling press re- 
leases and public relations matters, to 
register in the course for credit and at- 
tend classes regularly. This was the key 
to the project’s success. Joseph DeLeon, 
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an employee of City Light for 16 years, 
had a good grasp of the public rela- 
tions problems that his organization 
would face as a result of the merger. 
He guided the students day by day in 
their work and supplied the background 
material so necessary to an understand- 
ing of the operation. 

The students then took over. They 
studied other programs; they made spe- 
cial trips to City Light offices to inter- 
view Officials; they held their own dis- 
cussions in and out of class; they 
worked out their own assignments. The 
booklet was the result of their two- 
month study. 

Early in the presentation, the stu- 
dents pointed out that City Light is a 
target for a number of “public fears 
and suspicions” as a result of the mer- 
ger, among them: That consolidation 
will diminish the initiative and enter- 
prise of City Light in developing and 
extending its facilities to take care of 
new business; that light rates will go up 
now that a monopoly has _ been 
achieved; that standards of service will 
go down; that employee loyalty and 
morale will deteriorate. 

The program to meet these objec- 
tions contained four basic proposals: 

1. The public relations functior 
should be elevated to a management 
level. The director should sit in on all 
policy discussions to make sure that 
public relations aspects are considered 
in formulating or changing policies. He 
should be clothed with authority to 
speak for City Light in dealing with all 
publics and media. 

2. The director of public relations 
should draft, from this preliminary 
study, a long-range program to build 
public good will toward City Light. 

3. One of the weaknesses of City 
Light administration is the divided au- 
thority between the City Council and 


City Light executives, particularly with 
respect to labor negotiations. It is sug- 
gested that City Light be given more 
power in dealing with its employees (all 
under Civil Service) and labor unions. 

4. A reorganization and expansion 
of the public relations department is 
called for so that news and information 
from various departments of City Light 
and from other city officials relative to 
City Light can be better controlled and 
handled. The class found much confu- 
sion in the organization’s relations with 
the press. 

The rest of the program dealt more 
specifically with the three major pub- 
lics of City Light: employees, customers 
and community. 

With respect to employee relations, 
the class recommended: Organization 
of a labor-management committee for 
mutual discussion of problems; special 
grievance machinery; promotion of vo- 
cational training for employees; im- 
provement of the air-conditioning sys- 
tem in the main building; staggered 
lunch hours for office workers; and a 
safety program. To improve communi- 
cation with employees, the class sug- 
gested that City Light News, the em- 
ployees’ paper, be put under the public 
relations department and turned into a 
newspaper rather than a gossip sheet; 
that City Light put out an employee in- 
doctrination manual, and issue an an- 
nual report for employees to supple- 
ment the one made to the City Council. 

In building better relations with cus- 
tomers, here are some of the sugges- 
tions: A reply card to be mailed to all 
customers who receive special service 
asking them if the service was satisfac- 
tory; an employee courtesy training 
program; identifying uniforms for ser- 
vice employees; letters of commenda- 
tion to customers for prompt payment 
of bills over a specified period; and 
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closer cooperation with electrical appli- 
ance dealers in moving electrical prod- 
ucts. One of the features in this section 
was a series of suggestions on how to 
use City Light’s advertising in the news- 
papers to build good will. “Elec-Tricks” 
was suggested as the title of small one- 
column ads to show customers how to 
get the most out of their electrical ser- 
vice. 

Particular emphasis was placed on re- 
lations with industrial users of electric 
power, the majority of whom had been 
customers of the private power com- 
pany. The class felt that a special effort 
should be made to reach these custo- 
mers through featuring them in adver- 
tising and in exhibits, and extending to 
them special consideration in the way 
of service. 


In building up community good will, 
the class stressed the need for active 
participation by management and em- 
ployees in community affairs, particu- 


larly in the Seattle Centennial celebra- 
tion this year and next. Among sugges- 
tions for community effort were the use 
of audio-visual aids and a speakers’ bu- 
reau to acquaint community groups, 
particularly the schools, with the story 
of electric power; organization of a 
City Lighters’ quartet or Glee Club for 
public appearances; revival of the 
famed tourist attraction—the trip to the 
Skagit power plant—discontinued dur- 
ing the war years; and a higher degree 
of cooperative effort with various adver- 
tising campaigns to promote Seattle and 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The student program already has 
drawn some national attention. The 
American Public Power Association, 
meeting in Chattanooga in May, asked 
City Light to run off 100 extra copies 
of the study and report on it at the 
convention. 


The one sure result of the project, 
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however, is that it sets the pattern at 
the University of Washington for fu- 
ture classes of this type. Preliminary ar- 
rangements already have been made 
with the Automobile Club of Washing- 
ton, a branch of the AAA, to serve as 
the subject for next year’s public rela- 
tions study. The organization has 
agreed to register its public relations 
man in the class and to let him guide 
the students’ efforts. 

ByRON H. CHRISTIAN 
University of Washington 


Metropolitan Papers Give 
Unrealistic Picture of Farmer 


¥@ MOST METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER 
editors in the United States like feature 
stories that portray the farm as a refuge 
from the hurly-burly of the city, but 
they shy away from realistic presenta- 
tion of the farmer as a businessman, ac- 
cording to a thesis presented at Okla- 
homa A. and M. College by Vick Lind- 
ley of Bryan, Texas. 

The thesis examines the “adequacy 
of information concerning agriculture 
reaching industrial populations through 
the medium of U. S. daily newspapers.” 
It was written by Lindley, former Texas 
newspaper man, as research toward a 
master of science degree in the depart- 
ment of technical journalism at Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

Late city editions of 55 major news- 
papers from all parts of the nation were 
analyzed in the study. 

Without drawing any conclusions as 
to what would be considered adequate, 
Lindley gives figures dividing newspa- 
pers into groups based on percentage of 
non-advertising space used for agricul- 
tural items, not counting market reports 
or cartoon strips. He shows that news- 
papers published in metropolitan areas 
in major industrial regions—such as 
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New England and the Middle States, 
the Chicago-Milwaukee and St. Louis 
areas, San Francisco and the Texas 
Gulf Coast, generally devote less than 
one percent to agricultural items. 

It is in these newspapers that the nos- 
talgic touch is so evident, Lindley re- 
ports. Editorial writers and columnists 
like to describe the rustic pleasures of 
their childhood homes or week-end re- 
treats. Cartoonists portray the old 
homestead, either in the daily strips or 
editorial panels. 

But when it comes to the business 
side of farming, the editorial writers 
hammer out blasts against farm subsi- 
dies or U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture policies. “It should be remembered 
that these policies have also been bit- 
terly criticized by various farm groups,” 
Lindley points out in cautioning against 
drawing any inferences of a deliberate 
anti-farmer policy in the newspapers. 

In editorial cartoons the farmer, usu- 
ally with pitchfork and straw hat, is 
shown putting the squeeze on John Q. 
Public. But the farmer is not alone. 
One cartoon noted in the survey found 
the Farmer, Labor and Big Business all 
together as the current “villains” with 
John Q. Public as the victim in an anti- 
inflation cartoon. 

West of the Mississippi many news- 
papers use as much as 2 or even 3 per- 
cent of their non-advertising space for 
agricultural news, Lindley found. Many 
of these papers have farm editors. 

Generally speaking, the cities in 
which this last group of papers is pub- 
lished are newly-industrialized cities 
which are still primarily agricultural 
capitals. Of the additional news, much 
is slanted directly to farmer-readers, 
and is not of particular interest to the 
consumer. 

Between the two extreme groups 
there is a middle-ground, newspapers 
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using between 1 and 2 percent of their 
space for agricultural news. Geographi- 
cally, these are scattered. 

There is no appreciable difference in 
farm coverage between morning and 
evening newspapers as a whole, Lindley 
concluded. In many cities evening pa- 
pers carry more agricultural news, but 
in other cities the situation is reversed. 
Policy of the paper and basic economy 
of the area seem to be the determining 
factors. 

Tabloids generally were low, but not 
much below full-size papers in the same 
city. 

Syndicated Sunday rotogravure sup- 
plements were found to have substan- 
tial rural life content, apparently as 
part of their editorial formula. Locally 
edited supplements, including members 
of the Metrogravure Group, varied ac- 
cording to policies of the papers. 

Most metropolitan newspapers carry 
considerable market news, in fact so 
far as inchage is concerned it often is 
greater than all other agricultural in- 
formation put together. 

How-to-do-it material for the farmer, 
such as issued by extension services of 
land-grant colleges, is seldom used by 
metropolitan newspapers unless they 
carry a farm page or Sunday farm sup- 
plements. 

Comic strips were something of a 
puzzler, there being many with a rural 
background or characters. Generally 
these were divided into extreme carica- 
ture on the one hand; mild caricature 
with nostalgic appeal on the other. 

“Metropolitan residents whose ideas 
of farm life are fornied solely by read- 
ing newspapers in major industrial 
areas, between comic strips, nostalgic 
columns, and editorial blasts must have 
a very confusing, and certainly inade- 
quate, picture of American agriculture,” 
Lindley concludes. 





Continuing Study Data on IBM Cards 


In his recommendations, Lindley 
calls for establishment of some central 
public relations agency for agriculture. 
“Business and labor are using public re- 
lations techniques to put their best foot 
forward,” he says. “In the competition 
for public attention agriculture is los- 
ing out because so few speak for agri- 
culture.” 


Illinois Puts Continuing 
Study Data on IBM Cards 


V> THE INSTITUTE OF COMMUNICA- 
tions Research at the University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, has begun a large-scale 
analysis of readership of all non-adver- 
tising items in the Advertising Research 
Foundation series of continuing studies 
of newspaper readership. 

This project is under the supervision 
of Merritt C. Ludwig, research assis- 
tant in the Institute. Funds for support 
of the project have been provided by 
the Institute. 

Use of one IBM card for each non- 
advertising item will make possible ex- 
tensive study of the relationship of con- 
tent to readership. The Institute expects 
to make the cards available to other re- 
search organizations for analyses which 
it does not perform. 

Although advertising items in the 
continuing studies have been analyzed 
intensively by relating content to read- 
ership, no complete study of this na- 
ture involving all non-advertising items 
has been done. 

Coding operations will take from six 
to 12 months to complete, according to 
Ludwig. However, all possible analyses 
of the data recorded may not be com- 
pleted for several years. As new reader- 
ship studies are completed by ARF they 
will be added to those already analyzed 
at Illinois. The result will be a continu- 
ing analysis of non-advertising reader- 
ship in the continuing studies. 
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Each of approximately 75,000 non- 
advertising items in the studies com- 
pleted to date will be classified into a 
number of form, position and content 
categories. The classifications will be 
coded on IBM cards, one card for each 
non-advertising item. This means a sep- 
arate analysis for each story, picture, 
editorial, cartoon and so forth. By sum- 
marizing the data precise studies of the 
relation between content of items and 
page readership will also be possible. 

Virtually all information which can 
be taken from the continuing study re- 
ports published by ARF will be re- 
corded for each item on its IBM card. 
Present analysis utilizes slightly more 
than half of the card’s capacity, thus 
leaving space for such additional anal- 
yses as will be indicated later. 

Each item will first be classified ac- 
cording to various characteristics of the 
newspaper in which it appeared such as 
geographic location, city population, 
circulation, number of pages in the is- 
sue and so forth. The page on which 
the item appears will also be classified 
according to its general content and po- 
sition in the issue. 

After classifying the item according 
to its form and general content—such 
as picture, news story, cartoon, edi- 
torial, column—it will be placed in a 
so-called proximity category. It is hoped 
this breakdown will show in some de- 
tail the effects upon readership of geo- 
graphic proximity; the data will likely 
guide researchers to more fruitful study 
of the more important psychological 
proximity of an item to the reader. 

Finally, each non-advertising item 
will be classified according to its topic. 

Although provision has been made 
on the IBM cards for further analysis 
of each item’s position and display, this 
study will not be undertaken until a 
Jater date. 
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AMBROSE BIERCE, THE Devit’s LeExt- 
COGRAPHER. By Paul Fatout. Nor- 
man, Oklahoma: The University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1951. xi + 349 pp. 
$4. 


@% THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN JOUR- 
nalism records few personalities more 
vigorous and colorful than Ambrose 
Bierce (1842-19147), one of the most 
paradoxical and pugnacious literary 
men of his own or any time. Though 
never actually all he said an experi- 
enced writer must be—‘a sinner and 
in turn a saint, a hero, a wretch”— 
this “gray wolf of American letters” 
was called by all those names and many 
more. And today, 37 years after disap- 
pearing into revolution-torn Mexico, he 
still excites the same extremes of parti- 
sanship and antagonism: “There is still 
no middle ground on the subject of 
Bierce.” 

One of the triumphs of Professor 
Fatout’s fine biography is that he writes 
objectively of a man who was rarely if 
ever objective. Bierce exemplified “a 
character both positive and negative, 
but never merely neutral;” and he made 
a lively legend of his extravagantly 
prickly temperament. The latter is the 
source of his attraction for Professor 
Fatout, who sees Bierce as “neither 
saint nor wretch” but as a “harassed 
human being.” 

Harassed, to be exact, by the effects 
of a relentlessly pious and authoritarian 
home atmosphere, which he rebelled 
against as a boy and fied from as a 
man. But he could never escape it. It is 
Professor Fatout’s belief, stated with 
persuasive common sense, that the man 
who was a life-long “abuser” was con- 
ditioned by childhood experience to a 
pattern of assault. The child was father 
of the man: “To that burdened man 
the whole world was enemy country.” 

Bierce’s journalistic life began in San 
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Francisco where, in 1868, after four 
years’ meritorious Civil War service 
followed by an arduous trip overland 
with General Hazen’s expedition, he 
took hold so fast that when hardly 26 
he became editor of the News-Letter. 
For the next 40 years, in successive 
posts on that paper and on the Argo- 
naut, the Wasp and “Wasteful Willie” 
Hearst’s Examiner, he was to make 
even the turbulent West Coast newspa- 
per world aware of a super-dynamic 
presence. Upon that Pacific Coast 
where non-pacific journalism flourished 
“with rhetorical (and sometimes physi- 
cal) bare fists, brass knuckles, sling- 
shots, six-guns, and shillelaghs,” Bierce 
was soon purring over the title of “The 
Wickedest Man in San Francisco” and, 
by hitting anything that looked hittable, 
stirring up controversies that sent up 
circulation. 


His top achievement in straight re- 
portorial work was his derailing of ap- 
parently almighty Collis P. Hunting- 
ton’s attempt to put a brazen railway- 
refunding bill through Congress. But 
he will be remembered best for his su- 
perlative wit and abuse. No target was 
too large—or too small. As Mr. Fatout 
says, “He jarred the solar plexus of the 
whole United States,” which he called 
“a great, broad blackness,” a “universal 
blank of ignorance, bigotry, crudity, 
conceit, . . . unmannerly manners and 
general barbarity.” He proposed a “Ra- 
tional Anthem”: “My country ‘tis of 
thee, Sweet land of felony.” He could 
be equally acrid over the misuse of 
“Mr.” or the immodesty of a beach 
costume. “The Bierce thought,” Pro- 
fessor Fatout observes dryly, “rides off 
in so many directions concurrently that 
it shows no well-marked path of evolu- 
tion or development.” 


His joyless childhood was repeated 
in the grown man’s fierce zest that 
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never was refined into real contentment. 
Friendships went awry, marriage the 
same. The latter, he said in his Devil’s 
Dictionary, is “the state or condition of 
a community consisting of a master, a 
mistress, and two slaves, making in all, 
two.” Never one to yield gracefully, he 
could not meet wife or world half way. 
It seems safe to conclude, with Profes- 
sor Fatout, that Bierce’s wit masked a 
deal of woe. 

Some have called him “The Man 
Who Short-changed Himself.” This new 
biography shows him, rather, as short- 
changed by life, a man driven by im- 
mense and even ominous compulsions, 
a bedeviled being so necessitously riv- 
eted to a routine of expostulation, dia- 
tribe, cynical explosion, captious as- 
sault and wry raillery that even the 
reader most eager to see him whole is 
likely to see him lopsided. “A harassed 
human being” indeed. 

Professor Fatout, in this full-length 
portrait, brings to fruition an interest 
in Bierce of more than 20 years’ 
growth. His own vitality is manifest in 
a style the next thing to Bierce’s own; 
and though he writes with full schol- 
arly documentation, he avoids mere ac- 
cumulation of factual evidence. Inti- 
mate and imaginative, abundantly laced 
with anecdote, the books moves at a 
pace appropriate to the personality it 
evokes. No previous work leaves the 
reader so well equipped to understand 
Bierce and the poignant suitability of 
Professor Fatout’s closing line: “Rest, 
rest, perturbed spirit.” 

ALVIN R. ROLFS 
Purdue University 


DAMNED OLD CRANK. Edited by Charles 
R. McCabe. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1951. xvii + 259 pp. $3.50. 


Y SUBTITLED 
E. W. Scripps,” this book is a group of 


“A SELF-PORTRAIT OF 
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autobiographical notes. But it hardly 
could be called an autobiography of the 
powerful publisher, founder of what is 
now the Scripps-Howard chain of news- 
papers, the United Press, the NEA syn- 
dicate and Science Service. Scripps 
gives many a glimpse of himself, but 
never a full portrait. 

The 26 essays which make up the 
book were written over a period of 
years before Scripps’ death in 1926. 
Most of them have not been dated by 
the editor, but apparently all were writ- 
ten in about the last dozen years of 
Scripps’ life. Now, 25 years after his 
death, they have been edited for publi- 
cation by Charles R. McCabe, a grand- 
son-in-law. Scripps had directed that 
his papers not be made public until his 
grandchildren were grown. 


The pieces selected by McCabe tell 
no connected story. A number relate, 
but in no great detail, incidents in the 
building of Scripps’ journalistic empire. 
Others tell of his philosophy of journal- 
ism. Much space is devoted to disserta- 
tions on such subjects as socialism, the 
need for hard work (though not neces- 
sarily physical work), why city dwellers 
should go back to the land, and how to 
grow old. 


Running through the whole is the 
theme on which he built successful 
newspapers: They should be edited for 
the “95 per cent” who make up the 
masses. 

Yet even about this point, made 
again and again in one form or an- 
other, Scripps evidently had some 
doubts. In a chapter entitled “Some 
Outlandish Rules for Making Money,” 
he said: “When you find many people 
applauding you for what you do, and a 
few condemning, you can be certain 
that you are on the wrong course be- 
cause you’re doing the things that fools 
approve of.” 
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But then, Scripps made clear, one of 
the attributes he valued least was con- 
sistency. 

He expressed doubts, too, about a 
number of other matters and ideas. But 
he never gave any indication of doubt 
that whatever he had accomplished was 
the practically single-handed fruit of his 
own work and ability. He minimized 
the efforts of his older brothers in the 
building of the Detroit News, even ex- 
pressed surprise that it thrived after he 
no longer was connected with it. He 
denied that there was any system or 
pattern which his newspapers followed, 
implying that each was built up through 
the attention and ability of its owner. 

He claimed to hate “shopkeepers” in 
particular and advertisers in general. 
He believed that a newspaper’s sub- 
scribers ought to be willing to pay the 
full cost of bringing the news to their 
doors. He established one “adless” 
newspaper, the Day Book in Chicago, 
but he himself gave no reasons for its 
discontinuance after six years of publi- 
cation. (McCabe assigns some, briefly.) 

Readers may question Scripps’ stories 
of his personal life. His sexual appetite, 
if we are to believe his account, was 
great. He claims to have drunk, for 
many years, a gallon of liquor a day, 
yet never to have been intoxicated—a 
feat which one does not have to be a 
physiologist to doubt. 

A most noticeable omission from the 
book is any account of Scripps’ indebt- 
edness to his predecessors in popular 
journalism, or of his relations with or 
attitude toward his contemporaries. He 
deals with other publishers only as a 
group, denouncing them as a class of 
plutocrats, picturing them as kow-tow- 
ing to the rich and mighty and to their 
advertisers. Hearst is mentioned exactly 
once, and that in a minor way; others 
of his rivals not at all. 
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_ Whether these omissions were 
Scripps’ own, or of the editor, is not 
made clear in the introductory note. 


A reader seeking to find how one 
man made such a tremendous success 
in journalism will not find many of the 
answers in this book. But in Scripps’ 
bombastic language and in the state- 
ments of his philosophy, inconsistent as 
they frequently were, there is a key to 
how his mind worked. 

McCabe’s introduction does a re- 
markably good job of putting both 
Scripps and his writings into focus. 

JoHN T. TREBILCOCK 
University of Illinois 


H. G. WELLS. By Vincent Brome. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1951. 255 pp. $3.75. 


&% IF, AS CHESTERTON HAS SAID, H. G. 
Wells was always “too much in a state 
of reaction,” we can thank that charac- 
teristic for making him the star reporter 
of his day. Nothing failed to get an im- 
mediate reaction from him; usually a 
book or pamphlet followed. He pro- 
ceeded, often with what the writer of 
the present biography calls “schoolboy 
impetuosity,” from one preoccupation 
to another with a vitality that has rarely 
been equalled in a man of letters. 


He was always anathema to the spe- 
cialists because he was hard to classify. 
He began his serious literary life by 
treading on the Victorian toes of his 
time and enjoyed his last successes by 
rewriting history in his own behalf or 
in behalf of his ill-fated world state. 
Once he gave every promise of joining 
the very first rank of novelists and has 
never been forgiven the pamphleteering 
role of his later years. Beneath it all, 
however, he was a man with few illu- 
sions about the permanent quality of 
his work and, in the terminology of the 
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biologist he always used, said most of 
his tracts could soon be discarded like 
the scraps left behind in a laboratory 
sink after the termination of some piece 
of research. 

It is to the credit of Vincent Brome 
that he has avoided most of the over- 
simplifications of Wells which dis- 
counted his books by any of those eu- 
phemisms reviewers so often adopt as 
substitutes for adequate criticism. 

While admitting “I have never wor- 
shipped H. G. Wells,” Mr. Brome 
brings to his book what may be the per- 
fect marriage of gentle sympathy and 
impersonal judgment. 

He believes—and presents strong evi- 
dence for the belief—that to the day 
of his death in his 80th year H. G. 
Wells was never able to resolve his per- 
sona. He lived nine lives and was ever 
in passionate anticipation of a tenth. 

He must hurry. He might miss some- 
thing. The world was a hasty place and 
he the most impulsive of men. The edu- 
cator, the scientist, the lover, the world- 
maker, the prophet, all clamoured to be 
heard, clamoured with the conviction 
that each one mattered more than the 
last. 

Yet, as the biographer clearly re- 
veals, Wells had little taste for fulfilling 
most of the many roles. One clearly 
senses, beneath the dragon-killing done 
with reedy cockney or burning pen, a 
half-century of literary life dedicated 
to the proposition that the chief busi- 
ness of mankind ought to be to prepare 
itself, its hopes and its institutions for 
the Great Utopia—the world unifica- 
tion—that he believed was approaching. 
To see this world citizenry realized in 
his lifetime and to become a great sci- 
entist in it were the twin urges that 
drove him both into great books and 
moments of bitter despair. 


For the senselessness of a society 
granted unimaginable powers which it 
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could not bring to heel for its own hap- 

piness left him with no alternative but 

despair. And yet . . . having all the ap- 
pearance of disillusion with the world, 

It was in part disillusion with himself. 

inadequacies in his message grew on 

him with the years. 

For Wells, the ultimate difficulty 
which he never resolved was his artistic 
inclination. Pick up any of the utopian 
books, the scientific fantasies, even the 
sociological tracts, and you enter the 
portal to the Wellsian world easily and 
willingly. Try to grasp solidarity in the 
mass of provocative and peak-in-Darien 
speculations and you fail. And why? In 
his last chapter—possibly the most bril- 
liant estimate of Wells yet written—Mr. 
Brome tells us: 

Wells had mistaken his vocation. By 
temperament an artist and by training a 
scientist, the conflict between the two 
remained to the end of his days, and it 
was inevitable that when the artist broke 
out of his real world into sociology he 
brought solutions which were intrinsi- 
cally artistic. .. . They were highly sub- 
jective projections of Wells’s own way 
of life, an attempt to make the cold, 
material outside world . . . susceptible 
to private ideals. . . . The artist broke 
into alien territory, and it was typical 
of the artist turned world-maker that 
he should brush aside enormous com- 
plications with a sweep of words only 
to leave them firmly in being. . . . 

Mr. Brome succeeds no better than 
earlier biographers in evoking Wells’s 
early struggles with illness and poverty. 
The picture has been overpainted and 
its compelling quality lost. One might 
better go to his early, so-called “char- 
acter” novels to taste the flavor of that 
section of lower middle-class England 
which Wells knew so well through hav- 
ing lived in it. The place of the present 
volume is beside Wells’s own story of 
himself, Experiment in Autobiography 
(1934). 

RICHARD H. CosTa 
Utica College of Syracuse University 
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CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY ALMANAC: 
81st Congress, 2nd Session. Vol. VI. 
Washington: Congressional Quarterly 
News Features. 1950. 799 pp. 


Y THIS VOLUMINOUS FACTS-AND-FIG- 
ures reference book (8'%2” x 11”) is a 
condensation of all the activities of the 
81st Congress: Bills, amendments, com- 
mittees, debates, hearings, investiga- 
tions, lobbies, outside pressures, vote 
records. It also gives the age, party sen- 
iority, Congressianal activities and “ex- 
tra-curricular” professions of each Con- 
gressman; the individual voting records 
of every member, and key votes by 
members for the past six sessions 
(1945-S0). 

The Almanac summarizes every pub- 
lic bill (except minor administrative 
and District of Columbia measures), 
including amendments, acted upon by 
either house. A synopsis of the debate 
is given on all major bills. The analysis 
of each bill passed summarizes the re- 
cent background of the issue and gives 
page references in back volumes of the 
Almanac for those interested in the past 
votes and complete details—as journal- 
ists usually are. To make the material 
easier to use, it is divided into eight 
broad subjects: Agriculture, Appropria- 
tions, Education and Welfare, Foreign 
Policy, Labor, Military and Veterans, 
Miscellaneous and Administrative, and 
Taxes and Economic Policy. Bills intro- 
duced, but not acted on, are summar- 
ized under the name of the sponsor at 
the end of each of those chapters. 

A simple, one-page explanation tells, 
through the use of this book, “How To 
Check A Congressman” as to his “ac- 
tivity,” voting or non-voting, introduc- 
tion of bills, party unity and “flexibil- 
ity”; also “How To Check On A Bill.” 
One section explains the steps in “How 
A Bill Is Passed,” and another contains 
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a helpful “Glossary of Congressional 
Terms.” 

Congressional Quarterly News Fea- 
tures, billed as “The only news bureau 
exclusively devoted to Congress,” pro- 
vides services primarily for newspapers, 
radio stations, magazines and other 
publications “at standard rates based on 
circulation and radio time rates.” These 
services include special stories and fea- 
tures, a weekly report on the doings of 
Congress, and the yearly Almanac. 

Interpretive reporters and columnists, 
editorial writers and radio news com- 
mentators would find the Almanac a 
“life-saver” on occasions when facts 
were “foggy” in their minds. For in- 
stance, how many writers or commen- 
tators would know the background of 
the Kefauver Senate Crime Investigat- 
ing Committee, including when and 
how it got under way, where the hear- 
ings were held, the witnesses who testi- 
fied, what they said, etc.? Looking in 
the Index under “Kefauver” or “Senate 
Committees,” one is referred to P. 
437ff, headed “Survey of Interstate 
Crime—S RES (Senate Resolution) 
202.” Seven pages of question-answer- 
ing summary, background and chron- 
ology follow. 

There are 14 pages devoted to the 
details and ramifications of Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s charges that Communists were 
employed in the State Department and 
were “shaping policy” in that Depart- 
ment, and to the bitter controversy such 
charges touched off in Congress and 
throughout the country. The Almanac’s 
treatment of that subject includes a 
summary of the whole affair; its back- 
ground; a summary of the charges Mc- 
Carthy made against 10 individuals and 
their rebuttal testimony, as well as the 
official “decision” on each individual 
made by the Tydings Investigating Sub- 
committee; Senate debates on the mat- 
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ter; the Subcommittee’s final report; 
and a “McCarthy Probe Chronology.” 
Those two examples indicate the 
thoroughness and value of the Almanac 
as a reference for writers. 
Dozier C. CADE 


Emory University 


TENSIONS AFFECTING INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING: A Survey of Re- 
search. By Otto Klineberg. New 
York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. 1950. 227 pp. $2.25; paper, 
$1.75. 


IN THIS COMPACT AND VERY READA- 
ble volume, Dr. Klineberg “has given 
form and direction to a previously un- 
structured area of social knowledge,” 
as the foreword says. This report on the 
inadequacy of knowledge of factors af- 
fecting international tensions should 
stimulate work in this very important 
phase of communications research. 

UNESCO decided in 1947 to isolate 
these factors and explore techniques to 
reduce such tensions. Accordingly, Dr. 
Klineberg (the director of the Tensions 
Project) took inventory of existing re- 
search in this field, noting especially 
where it was inadequate. The result was 
this “Survey of Research,” divided by 
the following main headings: 

Personality in Relation to Nationality 

National Stereotypes 

Attitudes and Their Modification 

Influences Making for Agression 

Such passages as these are typical of 
the attitude of the book: 

Gorer’s analysis [of the psychological 
reactions of Americans] contains a num- 
ber of suggestions which lend them- 
selves to further study, but as it stands 
it does not carry conviction. (p. 18) 

It is important to study not merely 
the plays and novels produced in one 
country, but also those borrowed by 
one country from others. . . . The writer 
knows of no systematic published study 
of this type of material. . . . (p. 56) 
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Benedict’s suggestions are interesting, 
although the present writer does not 
think the relation between the method 
of swaddling the Russian baby and the 
reactions of the Russian adult has been 
adequately demonstrated. (p. 87) 

Research in this area [the relationship 
between verbalization and other forms 
of behavior] is badly needed, and it is 
interesting that it was chosen as one of 
the “crucial research areas” by a com- 
mittee of the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues. (p. 130) 

The cultural, historical and economic 
approaches have not fully answered the 
question why some nations are aggres- 
sive and others are not; we turn now to 
the attempts to understand aggression in 
more psychological terms. (pp. 193-4) 
After citing psychological studies, the 

author indicates that he remains dissat- 
isfied. He concludes that the most im- 
portant problem in this area is “the 
role of the leader in helping to direct 
his nation toward peace or war.” (p. 
212) 

Perhaps most interesting to journal- 
istic personnel as a whole is Dr. Kline- 
berg’s discussion of the relation be- 
tween information and attitudes. This 
reviewer, for instance, found much 
food for thought in the report of an at- 
titude survey which included questions 
on attitudes toward three wholly imag- 
inary groups: the Danireans, the Pire- 
neans and the Wallonians. 

At one American university, the 
greatest social distance was shown to 
the Pireneans and Danireans, followed 
by the Chinese, Arabs, Wallonians and 
others. 


After a review of most of the re- 
search on the relationship between in- 
formation and attitudes, however, 
Klineberg says: “We do not have 
enough evidence to permit a satisfac- 
tory answer.” 


The book is called to the attention of 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY readers for 
two reasons: 
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1. Those interested in communica- 
tions research will find that everything 
contained in it has an important bear- 
ing on their field. Furthermore, it is an 
excellent critical bibliography of the 
work done in communications research 
from a social psychological point of 
view. Many will want to note the list of 
UNESCO Tensions studies given in the 
“Summary and Conclusion.” 

2. Those engaged in preparing young 
people to interpret the news will find 
here much material they can use, pre- 
sented in a manner interesting to both 
journalism teacher and newspaperman. 
Social psychology seems to be taking 
the place of the economic interpreta- 
tion of history as the modern touch- 
stone. 


STEPHEN: B. MILEs Jr. 


THE PRESS AND Society. By George L. 
Bird and Frederic E. Merwin. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. xv + 
655 pp. $5. 


% THIS BOOK IS A REVISION OF THE 
authors’ earlier volume, The Newspaper 
and Society. The change in name fits 
the enlarged scope of the content, al- 
though the newspaper is still the main 
focal point. Some attention is given to 
radio, including TV, FM, and “fax,” 
advertising, press agentry and propa- 
ganda, syndicates and religious dailies. 
The main theme is still the social func- 
tioning of the press—the problems pre- 
sented by press conduct in relation to 
readers’ information, opinion, and emo- 
tion. 

Each of the 27 chapters presents a 
symposium related to one area of press 
functioning, preceded by an introduc- 
tion by the authors who summarize the 
problem and frequently add provoca- 
tive discussion of it. Five to eight quo- 
tations from other writers are used in 
each chapter, followed by a set of re- 
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view questions, a number of suggested 
exercises, and a lengthy bibliography of 
the particular topic under discussion. 
About 175 authors are quoted in the 
entire book, among them a good sprink- 
ling of practical journalists and a great- 
er number of scholars and researchers 
with a strong social science approach. 

The readings in the older edition 
have been sifted, a few have been re- 
arranged, and more recent and pointed 
discussions have been added. For ex- 
ample, the resolutions adopted at the 
Geneva conference on freedom of in- 
formation have been included. Other 
newer sources are the Nieman Reports, 
the various works that came from the 
Hutchins commission, and recent arti- 
cles in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. The 
book reflects the greater luxuriance of 
literature concerned with the press than 
existed when Bleyer produced The Pro- 
fession of Journalism and Murphy com- 
piled An Introduction to Journalism, al- 
though both of these works contain ma- 
terial that is still useful. 


This reviewer has conducted for 
more than a dozen years a course with 
the title which this book now bears. 
The first edition, which appeared in 
1942, was helpful in the teaching of 
this course. The new edition will have 
considerably more value for the student. 


No two teachers would select the 
same readings for such a course, nor 
would they coincide in the sequence of 
problems to be discussed, nor even in 
the selection of those problems. In this 
respect, this book does an excellent job, 
presenting as it does well-rounded dis- 
cussions of such topics as monopoly, 
the press and labor, crusades, and gov- 
ernment news, to mention but a few. 
One could point out, however, possibili- 
ties for expansion of several chapters. 
For example, the final chapter, which 
discusses press trends, could present in 
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an organized way the forces upon 
which reliance may be placed for the 
improvement of the press: an increas- 
ingly sensitive segment of public opin- 
ion, the ever-present small corps of 
professional critics, research, self-criti- 
cism, competing media, some slight but 
obvious improvement in the function- 
ing of professional organizations, and 
schools of journalism. 

This observation leads directly to a 
broader criticism of the recent litera- 
ture about the press. It is that this lit- 
erature is lop-sided in that it reflects 
preponderantly the social science point 
of view. Research units are staffed by 
psychologists, sociologists, economists. 
Young teachers are recruited because 
of their social science training, with no 
thought of their professional journal- 
istic discipline. The man with this disci- 
pline frequently has been ignored. The 
literature of journalism reflects this 
rather extreme shift of emphasis. 

The result is what is to be found in 
the chapter in this book on propaganda, 
for example, or in courses in schools of 
journalism dealing with propaganda, or 
the press and democracy, or the press 
and society. They are far removed from 
professional courses. Rather they are 
social science courses, taught by social 
scientists. For decades propaganda, to 
be specific, has been described and an- 
alyzed by the social scientists, which is 
all to the good, of course, providing 
they make their gobbledegook intelligi- 
ble. What is needed is the entrance of 
the practical journalist who can sit 
down and ask how does all this descrip- 
tion and classification affect me or my 
newspaper or my radio station. What 
are my duties and responsibilities as an 
editor in the processing of the bushel- 
basketful of propaganda which comes 
to my desk every working day and in 
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the disseminating of that propaganda 
to a million minds? 

The answer to this question should 
be the culmination of all the intellec- 
tual activity over the problem of prop- 
aganda—for the journalist and for the 
student of journalism. The social scien- 
tist is not equipped to deal with this 
and numerous other problems in jour- 
nalism in any such realistic manner. 
The professional journalist and the jour- 
nalism teacher must supplement what 
the social scientists are doing. Fortu- 
nately, there seems to be a trend in this 
direction, even among some of the 
younger teachers, as evidenced by arti- 
cles in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

Here are a few other practical ques- 
tions: 

What are the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the city editor in dishing out 
crime news? The answer to that one is 
longer and more complex than any 
writer on the subject has yet given. 

What are social values and dangers 
in sport pages? Or society pages? Or 
farm pages? Or science news? Or finan- 
cial reporting? 

The journalism teacher possessed of 
a discipline that comes from practical 
training (obtained both in a profes- 
sional school of journalism and in an 
editorial office) may answer these and 
similar questions in his conduct of a 
course in the social responsibilities of 
the press. He will not find many of the 
answers in the modern literature of 
journalism. 

REUEL R. BARLOW 
University of Illinois 


PuBLic RELATIONS, EDWARD L. BER- 
NAYS AND THE AMERICAN SCENE. 
Boston: Bulletin of Bibliography and 
Dramatic Index, The F. W. Faxon 
Company. 1951. 86 pp. $2. 


YW UNTIL NOW ONLY TWO STANDARD 
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bibliographies have existed in the gen- 
eral field of public relations. 

Propaganda and Promotional Activi- 
ties, edited by Lasswell, Casey and 
Smith, was published in 1935 by Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, and Mr. 
Bernays instigated publication of A 
Reference Guide to Public Opinion by 
Princeton University Press in 1946. 

Public Relations, Edward L. Bernays 
and the American Scene is different in 
that it contains citations of material by 
and about this one man, from 1917 to 
1951. Furthermore, each reference in- 
cludes a somewhat lengthy abstract of 
the material, often using quotations to 
get at the heart of what Bernays wrote 
or what was written of him. 

The first section of the bibliography 
covers his writings that appeared in 
books; the second, in periodicals; the 
third, published speeches; the fourth, 
books mentioning him; and the fifth, 
profiles of him. 

This amounts to a resume of Mr. 
Bernays’ contribution to public rela- 
tions. But no person, probably not even 
Mr. Bernays himself, can as yet say def- 
initely what his contribution has been, 
in spite of the fact that his unparalleled 
leadership and influence as a pioneer in 
PR are recognized by all who know the 
field. 

His work has been different from Ivy 
Lee’s in the use of psychology. Born in 
Vienna, Bernays is the nephew of the 
renowned Dr. Sigmund Freud, and he 
knows a lot about mass psychology. An 
interviewer once wrote that Bernays 
knows that money, not love nor sex, 
furnishes the world’s motive power. 

One critic, a rival, has said that Ber- 
nays cast an air of magic about the pub- 
lic relations counsel—he invented the 
term—who went about his mysterious 
ritual apart from management. The 
critic suggested that the depression 


showed up failures who operated in 
such an atmosphere and that it had 
taken PR professionals quite a while to 
establish sound relationships with man- 
agement. 

Still, Mr. Bernays has given public 
relations a professional status, recogni- 
tion and documentation; and Time 
magazine has called him U. S. publicist 
No. 1. 

References in this bibliography show 
his strong influence in such fields as 
industry, education, labor, the press, 
radio, motion pictures, art, medicine, 
nursing, banking, trade, politics, public 
opinion, attitude polls, the armed 
forces. 

Throughout these works one sees 
Bernays urging management to identify 
its private interests with those of the 
people, and he is trying to standardize 
modern public relations methods. 

This book itself, of course, is good 
PR. The name of the editor does not 
seem to be mentioned. 

ALFRED CROWELL 
University of Maryland 


BUILDING Up Your CONGREGATION. By 
Willard A. Pleuthner. New York: 
Wilcox & Follett Company. 1950. 
viii + 135 pp. Ill. 

WY ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE PLEUTHNER 
is an active churchman, and for a num- 
ber of years has worked with clergymen 
in helping them build up their congre- 
gations. This volume is a summary of 
standard business practices which he 
feels the church should adopt. 

Many clergymen will doubtless find 
the book both suggestive and stimulat- 
ing. But to practicing journalists, the 
ideas presented are chiefly “old stuff.” 
They will agree with the author that 
“too many church mailings are always 
black, the color of mourning.” But they 
will search in vain for anything really 
new and off the well-blazed trails. 
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Some newspaper and advertising men 
may take issue with Pleuthner’s judg- 
ment that “congregations would rather 
have an adapted version of a powerful, 
inspiring sermon (borrowed from some 
other minister) than a weak original by 
a minister who just can’t write good 
sermons.” Yet most readers of the vol- 
ume will agree with the writer that one 
of the best ways to bring new vitality 
into the church’s program is to place 
more aggressive business men in places 
of leadership. 

Wess B. GARRISON 
Emory University 


RADIO AND TELEVISION: AN INTRODUC- 
TION. By Giraud Chester and Garnet 
R. Garrison. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc. 1951. xv + 550 
pp. Ill. $4.75. 


% MY SMALL SON HAS A JACKKNIFE, OR 
contraption, that provides a screw 
driver, a nail file, a cork screw, a bot- 
tle-cap remover, a gouge, an awl and a 
hand drill; it even has a couple of jack- 
knife blades. My small son thinks it’s 
wonderful. But when he wants to drill 
a hole for stepping a mast in a ten-inch 
sampan, he borrows my brace and bit. 


Radio and Television is professedly 
planned as an all-purpose textbook. It 
has two major sections: Thirteen short 
chapters on “Radio and Television in 
Society” and 17 longer ones on “Radio 
and Television in the Studio.” The au- 
thors—Dr. Chester teaches speech at 
Queens College and Mr. Garrison, for- 
merly NBC production director, is pro- 
fessor of speech at Michigan—link the 
two sections, the preface tells you, in 
their courses so that their students get 
“social aspects of radio and television” 
and “training in fundamental broadcast- 
ing skills” at the same time. But they 
suggest that the book may serve for 


either one of these purposes in more 
specialized courses. 

I think it very unlikely that such an 
omnibus can compete successfully with 
other available materials in “training in 
fundamental broadcasting skills.” Two 
chapters on “Talking on the Air” and 
“The Announcer” don’t approach Ben 
Henneke’s Radio Announcer’s Hard- 
book, for example, in that area. Several 
chapters on effects, music, production 
and the like are less useful than McGill, 
Carlile, Barnouw or other well-known 
individual treatments of these subjects. 
The chapters and subsections on news, 
commentary, special events and sports 
are, in my opinion, incomplete and in 
minor respects misleading. 

My quarrel with this part of the 
book, however, is not in the materials 
it offers, but in those it omits—materi- 
als that even so big, readable, well- 
made a book hasn’t room to offer. To 
me, it seems that when you want to 


drill a hole, you get a brace and bit— ~ 


not an all-purpose jackknife. 


As a guide to students in a general 
course in social aspects of broadcasting, 
I think, the other part of the book may 
be of more value. Though its treatments 
of FCC, radio history, programming, 
regulation, “social aspects” and so on 
are necessarily brief, they are mostly 
sound and well-organized. The chapter 
“What Constitutes the Public Interest?” 
is the book’s best, in my opinion—a 
thoughtful summary of one of the most 
poorly defined areas in mid-century 
broadcasting. The 13 chapter headings, 
as a matter of fact, might serve as a 
pretty fair outline for the course usually 
called “Introduction to Broadcasting.” 


But I believe most teachers in this 
area would prefer to use other basic 
materials—Siepmann, Llewellyn White, 
Banning, Chafee, Ernst, Gilbert Seldes, 
Schramm, Lazarsfeld and so on (every 
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one of these is listed in the book’s ex- 
cellent bibliography)—for any but the 
hastiest and most superficial of courses. 
Perhaps Radio and Television might be 
taken as a structural skeleton, its bones 
to be clothed by husky “outside read- 
ing” in books and periodicals. My pref- 
erence is for a book like Siepmann’s 
Radio, Television, and Society—one 
that, though it is not so orderly and so 
pat in outline as this one, though it de- 
mands that students be: warned that it 
isn’t always entirely objective, never- 
theless is a good deal more thorough in 
treatment of many fundamental ques- 
tions and more stimulating as a basis 
for class discussions. 

In addition to its two main sections, 
this book has supplementary materials 
such as a glossary, the bibliography, a 
good index, brief chapters on radio 
criticism and broadcasting job oppor- 
tunities, and suggestions for projects 
and exercises. 

MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


FOUNDATIONS IN BROADCASTING. By Ed- 
gar E. Willis. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1951. viii + 439 
pp. Ill. 

% THIS IS A BEGINNING TEXT FOR THE 

student who is curious about career pos- 

sibilities in broadcasting. It includes de- 
scriptions, in simple form, of the broad- 
casting industry and of techniques in ra- 
dio and television broadcasting. To the 
teacher of a course labeled “Introduc- 
tion to Radio,” or some variant there- 
upon, Mr. Willis’ book may well prove 
the most desirable text on the market. 
The book is not especially slanted for 
the beginning radio journalist; just two 
and one-half pages are given to the 
general subject of news broadcasting. 

The career field in radio news is 

touched with some brevity: “The news 


announcer is usually chosen for his 
voice and his ability to read copy effec- 
tively.” 

There are simple descriptions of 
broadcasting’s history, stations, net- 
works, radio advertising, regulation of 
broadcasting, audience measurement, 
and main program types. The coverage 
is accurate and, as far as it goes, clear. 
The style seems to have been designed 
for a college freshman readership level. 
At the end of each chapter is a list of 
suggested “Projects and Problems.” 

As to techniques in broadcasting, 
there is a streamlined, easily-read treat- 
ment of technical equipment and broad- 
casting processes, of microphone tech- 
nique, sound effects, program direction, 
and of non-news writing. Consideration 
of radio news writing is negligible, but 
there is enough discussion of radio dra- 
matic and continuity writing to give the 
reader a taste of that field. 

There is a brief description of tele- 
vision transmission processes, equip- 
ment, and program production tech- 
niques. It could not be called compre- 
hensive, but for orientation purposes it 
is excellent. 

DONALD W. KRIMEL 
Iowa State College 


SUCCESSFUL RADIO AND TELEVISION AD- 
VERTISING. By E. F. Seehafer and J. 
W. Laemmer. New York: The Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 1951. xv 
+ 574 pp. $6.50. 


Y PROFESSOR SEEHAFER AND MR. 
Laemmer have produced the first radio- 
television advertising text which can 
hope to be classified as comprehensive. 
They have compiled a mass of useful 
facts and information. The book’s or- 
ganization is generally well-planned. Its 
style is clear, there are few lapses into 
textbook lingo, concise chapter sum- 
maries should please students, and fre- 
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quent subheadings should ease the stu- 
dent’s reading job. 

Effective figures illustrate points the 
authors concluded needed illustration, 
and a generally business-like approach 
should help de-glamorize radio and tele- 
vision for the kind of student who en- 
ters the course with the idea of picking 
up just a little information before he 
takes over as general manager of a 50- 
kw operation. 

Chapter headings bear a pleasing re- 
semblance to a satisfactory course out- 
line, and although there is the inevitable 
last chapter, “Television—The New 
Advertising Medium,” for the most part 
facts, problems and practices of tele- 
vision advertising -are integrated—as 
they should be—with comparable in- 
formation on radio advertising. The dis- 
cussions of stations, networks, cover- 
age, spot, ratings, time-buying, retail 
and merchandising, for instance, most 
frequently relate to both radio and tele- 
vision. Careful editing has included 
necessary definitions and kept obvious 
terms out of the 10-page glossary. 

A high percentage of students in 
classes for which this book might be 
used as a text will first work in radio as 
retail salesmen. Seehafer, who is an as- 
sistant professor of advertising at the 
University of Minnesota, and Laemmer, 
of the radio department of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company, Chicago, do 
the best job so far on the problems and 
techniques of selling retail radio. They 
include WLW’s six-point master sales 
plan, a sound retail sales presentation, 
and KYA’s “Why Radio Time Sales 
Are Lost.” And they keep the emphasis 
in that section on radio, where most 
students will start. 

If there is a weakness in the book’s 
treatment of retail selling, it lies in the 
scant attention given to explanation and 
use of rate cards. An earlier chapter, 
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devoted to “The Retail Campaign,” will 
also help prepare students for selling 
jobs; a closer integration of the selling 
and campaign chapters would have im- 
proved the organization of the text. An- 
other minor but useful addition might 
have been a detailed example of a net- 
work rate schedule. 


Attention to radio and television 
commercial writing is satisfactory, al- 
though of course many instructors will 
find greatest oportunity for amplifica- 
tion on that topic. The writing chapter 
considers types of commercials, timing 
and format, and presents a list of use- 
ful principles and numerous suggestions 
from the Joske Study, several agencies, 
and NAB (NARTB). It includes ex- 
amples of radio and television scripts, 
and a television story board. A timing 
table for radio commercials in the ap- 
pendix has limited practical value for 
day-to-day production of commercial 
copy, but most students seem to con- 
sider such tables necessary. 


The book defines AFRA and AFM 
but its general value would have in- 
creased with the inclusion of informa- 
tion about wage rates and contract stip- 
ulations, and with more detailed treat- 
ment of the effect of various unions on 
television production problems and 
costs. 

The final chapter, on television ad- 
vertising, contains an admirable explan- 
ation of technical operation of the cam- 
era and receiver, and a discussion of co- 
axial cables, micro-wave relay systems 
and Kinescopes as they affect market 
coverage. It also presents an intelligent 
list of reasons why advertisers should 
or should not go into television. 

No major errors present themselves. 
Of course, any book dealing with tele- 
vision will be out-dated to some extent 
before publication. There are few pre- 
dictions here, and use by the authors of 
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spring-1950 General Electric estimates 
of TV-set ownership for 1951 and 1952 
is not typical of their technique. By 
mentioning the problem of color tele- 
vision only briefly, and by ignoring the 
court dispute which followed FCC’s 
nod in favor of CBS color television 
last fall, the authors have come up win- 
ners, since the Supreme Court has con- 
firmed the Commission’s power to make 
the decision. 

It is good to find a book which gives 
adequate attention to problems of the 
small station and the local advertiser. 
The book satisfactorily fulfills the 
promise offered in the preface: To ex- 
amine individually “all phases” of the 
activities of radio and television adver- 
tising. Certainly no major phase has 
been neglected, and radio-tv advertising 
instructors who adopt the book as a 
text will find it easy to fill the gaps and 
will be able to eliminate many lectures 
covering material presented here which 
previous texts have missed or touched 
too lightly. 

MILTON E. Gross 
University of Missouri 


ADVERTISING MEDIA AND MARKETS. By 
Ben Duffy. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1951. 416 pp. 


@ ADVERTISING IS AN ACTIVITY OF 
quick and violent change. This change 
occurs principally within the advertis- 
ing media. Since Ben Duffy’s 1939 edi- 
tion of this book was published we have 
had, for example, the wild growth of 
television and the more modest growth 
of frequency modulation. During the 
same period, newspapers have pros- 
pered greatly. These media changes, 
plus others, made Duffy’s original vol- 
ume antiquated within five years of its 
publishing. 

The new up-to-date version employs 
fresh figures that are valuable as a ref- 
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erence source. It is likely that nowhere 
else can one find, in one spot, so much 
valuable media data. There are many 
graphs, charts, and tables—all clearly 
presented and usable. The manner in 
which these have been assembled indi- 
cates that Mr. Duffy may have had 
some of his talented crew at BBDO do- 
ing somre overtime work. There is a 
showmanship and competence to the 
putting together of graphic material 
that characterizes the powerful hard- 
selling presentations used by big agen- 
cies in making a “pitch” to a well- 
heeled client. 

The slant of this book is definitely to- 
ward national advertising. References 
to the retail business are incidental; the 
national advertiser’s problems are the 
problems considered here although 
much of the material directed toward 
him has significance to the retail adver- 
tiser, also. An example is the discussion 
on advertisement position. Material in 
this discussion is of interest to any ad- 
vertiser who advertises in newspapers 
and/or magazines. 

In addition to discussing the role and 
mechanics of the different media in ad- 
vertising, Duffy has some interesting 
chapters on cooperative advertising, the 
advertising appropriation, and adver- 
tising frequency. There is an especially 
valuable and readable chapter headed, 
“The Market: Importance of People.” 
Within this chapter’s 23 pages the sub- 
ject is covered remarkably well. The 
title of the book, however, is slightly 
misleading since this is the only chapter 
exclusively concerned with markets. 

The major criticism of the book is 
the brevity of some of the sections that 
could well take more discussion. The 
conciseness of some of the chapters is 
such that one must wonder occasionally 
just why the author bothered to include 
them. An example of such a chapter is 
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Chapter 1 entitled “The Development 
of An Advertisement.” The material, as 
far as it goes, is so pertinent that it 
seems a shame not to “have more of 
thc same” in order to do a really ade- 
quate job on the topic. A similar 
breathlessness is encountered in the 
chapters on advertising frequency and 
the advertising appropriation. 

The writing style is clear and read- 
able. It is obvious that the book has 
been written with the student and the 
advertising practitioner in mind. Some 
of the material may seem painfully ob- 
vious to the man in the field but should 
be clear and interesting to the novice in 
advertising. At no point does the book 
seem to make assumptions that would 
be beyond the advertising beginner. 

Just where to use this book might 
puzzle the advertising teacher. One can- 
not avoid reference to advertising me- 
dia no matter what advertising subject 
is being taught. Thus, the book becomes 
a valuable reference source for all ad- 
vertising courses. Should the book be 
adopted in connection with a course 
entitled Advertising Media it should be 
adequate provided that certain sections 
were backed by outside readings. The 
22 chapters lend themselves to a semes- 
ter course. As the only first-line book 
devoted exclusively to advertising me- 
dia this should be a required book for 
every advertising library. 

PHILIP WARD BURTON 
Syracuse University 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION IN THE 
AMERICAN GRAPHIC ARTS. By 
George J. Mills. Pittsburgh: Carnegie 
Press. 1951. vii + 70 pp. $2. 


@% THE AUTHOR-COMPILER OF THIS VOL- 
ume, which is his “Occasional Paper 
Number Two,” is assistant professor in 
the Department of Printing Manage- 
ment at Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
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ogy. His work at the famous printing 
school disclosed the need of such a list 
of books and technical papers. He de- 
serves thanks of the graphic arts gener- 
ally for the thoroughness of the work, 
and for making it available to other 
schools, libraries, graphic arts firms, 
writers, craftsmen and students. 

The publications listed are, with a 
few exceptions, of issue dated 1945 to 
1951. But the index of “Biographies” 
provides the key to locating older ma- 
terial. Research workers are given guid- 
ance for going back as far as may be 
needful in pursuing any graphic arts 
subject. 

American printing and all branches 
of graphic arts have grown so exten- 
sively in the postwar years that 41 
pages are required to print the list of 
books in brief one-, two- or three-line 
form. There are seven pages of periodi- 
cals; three pages of directories; many 
more pages listing graphic arts libraries, 
schools, trade associations, labor organ- 
izations, research programs and miscel- 
laneous sources such as persons of rec- 
ognized authority in the industry. 

For example, under the heading “Ad- 
vertising” there are 80 books and 18 
periodicals with information in detail, 
including address and price. On “Lith- 
ography” there are 79 books, technical 
publications, research booklets and 
shop manuals. The word “Typography” 
is not found in the table of contents. 
Possibly the author does not like the 
word. Bruce Rogers, world’s greatest 
book designer, considers if an ugly 
word. The type arranging craft is well 
covered under the heading “Composi- 
tion,” there being 49 recent books. 
There are 71 on “Fine Printing and 
History”; 87 on “Layout and Design.” 
“Paper,” “Photography,” “Photo-En- 
graving” and other processes and 
phases of the graphic arts appear to be 
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adequately treated as to the listing of 
available printed books and periodicals. 

One might think he is well informed 
on printing history and progress—until 
he pauses awhile with this book in hand 
and becomes aware of its content. The 
average “expert” may even be in that 
dangerous condition that comes of hav- 
ing only a little knowledge. But after 
perusal of this new source listing, he is 
bound to realize that Author Mills has 
performed a service of lasting value to 
everyone in the graphic arts whose 
reading, study, research and reference 
should be guided aright. 

It is stated in the “Introduction” that 
the publishers intend to re-issue at in- 
tervals with revisions and additions so 
that the listings will be kept up-to-date. 

RICHARD N. MCARTHUR 
Emory University 


PRACTICAL NEWS ASSIGNMENTS FOR 
STUDENT REPORTERS. By James L. 


Julian. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 
Brown Company. 1951. v + 258 pp. 


WY MOST TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM CAN 
supply practice material for their 
courses, as a recent review in the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY pointed out. But 
whether they can supply enough and in 
sufficient variety without cutting into 
time that could be put to better use is 
another question. This is particularly a 
problem for teachers of reporting, who 
must develop in students the skills 
needed by a good reporter. 

To develop these skills, the good 
journalism teacher will use every teach- 
ing device that seems useful. This work- 
book is useful. It has about 350 prac- 
tice assignments, divided into 26 parts 
in two sections, probably for a two- 
semester course. 

The assignments give students realis- 
tic practice in gathering and selecting 
facts, checking them for accuracy, and 
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shaping them into stories. Most useful 
are the suggested story assignments, 
and those in which the student is re- 
quired to correct or write stories from 
factual material supplied. Most of the 
stories the student is told to get would 
require considerable digging—on some 
probably too much for a beginner. On 
these a teacher can do what a city edi- 
tor seldom has time to do—train be- 
ginning reporters in what questions to 
ask of whom, and what material to 
look for where. 

Part 21 on “Reporting the Activities 
of Business and Labor” has some ex- 
cellent practice material and story as- 
signments. Mr. Julian’s workbook is the 
first to include a number of exercises 
on business and labor news, and he 
should have included more. The major- 
ity of journalism students do not get 
enough practice in reporting labor or 
business news, although these beats are 
becoming increasingly important. 

Part 18 on “Crime Stories” could 
have included a more representative 
sampling of the stories originating on 
the police beat, and could have shown 
the various records kept by police. And 
Part 19 on “Covering Court Proceed- 
ings” could have been improved by 
showing actual legal documents and 
possibly by including some more ques- 
tion-and-answer testimony for practice. 

A few of the practice exercises are 
somewhat thin. Most city editors would 
have some harsh words to say to the 
reporter who did not dig up more in- 
formation than that given for some of 
the assignments—for example No. 1 on 
Page 57. 

But these are minor faults in a good 
workbook which does what a good 
workbook should do—free the teacher 
for teaching. 

Emit L. TELFEL 
University of Kansas 
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MopERN News REPORTING (Revised 
Edition). By Carl Warren. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1951. 498 
pp- $4. 

@% THIS BOOK IS BILLED AS A “THOR- 

ough revision of one of the leading 

texts for college classes in reporting.” 

That it has been and probably will re- 

main a leading text is an accurate state- 

ment, but the extent of the revision is 
more relative. 

There is no doubt but that Mr. War- 
ren’s book is substantively sound. For 
anyone teaching reporting to com- 
pletely green students in a ccllege that 
does not have a highly integrated jour- 
nalism program this book really is ex- 
cellent. 

The publishers make the point that 
the book is “outstandingly teachable.” 
There is no doubt about that statement. 


This reviewer, however unable to 
disagree with content, finds it difficult 
to think reporting can be made “all so 
simple.” The author uses, as before, 
simple cartoons and charts to illustrate 
his points—for example, the picture of 
the six highway mileposts in the news 
life of the average man: birth, engage- 
ment, marriage, illness, death and fu- 
neral. You can take these six and go 
far beyond Mr. Warren’s book, but 
then you would change the book and 
the kind of reporting course that 
would have to be taught. 

The blurb for the text says, “Special 
attention is given to the current cam- 
paign for a simpler and more stream- 
lined writing style.” And it adds, “The 
trend toward interpretive reporting is 
also discussed.” Yet, the index lists 
only 12 citations under “Style,” of 
which only one, on page 59, comes un- 
der “Style, simplicity in.” The name 
“Flesch” is not in the index. 

“Interpretive reporting” has only 
four citations. One of these, on page 
10, is bold-faced “Interpretation v. Ob- 
jectivity” and is covered in five para- 
graphs. As to “streamlined writing,” it 
is difficult to reconcile that claim with 
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a complicated 41-word example of a 
summary lead sentence of the old sort 
of years ago. 

That, however, is merely picking at 
inconsistencies. Revising any book is 
so complicated a task that the dated 
nature of the original seems certain to 
pop up here and there. 


W. C. PRICE 
University of Oregon 


Recent Pamphlet Material 
On Journalistic Subjects 
By VIRGINIA BERG 
University of Illinois 
ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA. 
Directory of Advertising, Marketing, 
and Public Relations Education. 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, 1951. 
$3.50. 
An index to courses offered on these 
subjects by all major U. S. colleges 
and universities. 


Aries, R. S., AND NICKOLAUS, AN- 
THONY. Economics of the Printing 
Ink Industry. Chemonomic Inc., 400 
Madison Ave., New York 17, 1950. 
$5. 

A presentation of the more impor- 
tant economic and technico-economic 
characteristics of the industry. 


BoYENTON, W. H. Newspaper Cover- 
ages By Markets in New Jersey in 
1950. Rutgers University School of 
Journalism, Study No. 7, Press Re- 
search Service, December 1950. 
Primarily an inquiry into the status 
of the daily and Sunday press of New 
Jersey in the light of national, state 
and local area population figures. 


Cambridge Authors’ and Printers’ 
Guides. New York, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 

A series of three pamphlets: No. 1, 
Morison, Stanley, “First Principles of 
Typography”; No. 2, “Preparation of 
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Manuscripts and Correction of 
Proofs”; No. 3, Carey, G. V., “Mak- 
ing an Index.” 


Catholic Press Directory. Catholic Press 

Association, 120 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1950. $1. 
Official 1951 listing of Catholic news- 
papers and magazines giving person- 
nel, advertising rates, circulation, 
plus a writers’ market guide for se- 
lected Catholic periodicals. 


CHEYDLEUR, R. D. Compilation of Ra- 
dio Theses in American Colleges and 
Universities, 1918-1950. Huntington, 
W. Va., Marshall College, 1950. 
Theses are classified by major fields 
of radio. 


Dawson, Murr. History and Bibliogra- 
phy of Southern California Newspa- 
pers, 1851-1876. Los Angeles, Daw- 
son’s Book Shop, 1950. $2.50. 
Descriptive material on some 75 
newspapers, campaign sheets and 


monthly periodicals published in the 
pioneer days of Southern California. 


GERALD, J. E., AND CARPENTER, M. J. 
The National Newspaper Survey. 
Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota, 1950. $3. 

1948 and 1949 operating experiences 
of representative daily newspapers 
under 100,000 circulation. 


GrRuBBE, D. R. Directory of Southern 
Illinois Newspapers. Carbondale, 
Southern Illinois University, 1951. 
A descriptive directory of the news- 
papers published in 31 southern Ili- 
nois counties. 


LaMB, ELizaBeETH. The Inland. Inland 
Daily Press Association, 1950. 
“A short history of the growth and 
development of the services of Amer- 
ica’s oldest and largest regional daily 
newspaper association.” 


LaNnopon, G. E., AND Jorns, B. C. Pro- 


portions For Bulletin-Booklet Lay- 
outs and Illustrations. Madison, De- 
partment of Agricultural Journalism, 
University of Wisconsin, 1950. Bul- 
letin No. 17. 50c. 


Helpful guide in planning bulletin 
sizes, dividing pages, setting up mar- 
gins, placing important ideas and 
planning illustrations. 


Life Market. New York, Time, Inc., 


1951. 


A supplement to “A Study of the Ac- 
cumulative Audience of Life.” This 
booklet is a broad-gauge measure- 
ment of the Life audience as a buy- 
ing audience for 43 different prod- 
ucts. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU. The 


Absolutes of Magazine Advertising. 
271 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
1950. 


Includes sections on the values of 
magazines for national advertisers; 
description of magazine circulation, 
the course it has taken, national fac- 
tors (social and economic) that con- 
tribute to its growth; audience char- 
acteristics; and effectiveness of mag- 
azine advertising. 


MARYLAND, UNIVERSITY OF. Bureau of 


Business and Economic Research. 
Measuring Newspaper Readership: 
Critique and Experiment. College 
Park, 1950. 

Procedures and conclusions of six 
readership studies of weekly newspa- 
pers are observed in this presenta- 
tion, and evaluations attempted. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER AND 


BEANE. Radio, Television and Mo- 
tion Pictures. 70 Pine St., New York 
5, 1950. 


A discussion of the mass entertain- 
ment industries in our present econ- 
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omy. Takes a selected group of com- 
panies involved in mass entertain- 
ment and reveals their financial 
standings: Earnings, expenditures, 
etc. 


MorGantTI, F. B., AND GORDON, M. M. 
Making Type Behave. Boston, 1951. 
$1. (Copies available from Max M. 
Gordon, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston.) 
A handbook for those who write, 
prepare or mark-up copy for type- 
setting. 


New York Post. Pulse Survey of New 
York Housewives. New York, 1951. 
This survey is offered as an index of 
New York housewife readership and 
indicates the character of over-all 
readership of New York newspapers. 


NEWSPRINT ASSOCIATION OF CANADA. 
Newsprint Data: 1950. Montreal, 
1950. 

Statistics of world production and 
demand. 


Frinters’ Ink Directory of House Or- 

gans. 3rd ed. Printers’ Ink, 203 East 
42d St., New York, 1951. $5. 
There are 5,552 listings of internal, 
external and combination house or- 
gans. A new feature of the current 
edition is a series of check lists on 
the functions and the preparation of 
house organs. 


STERNER, A. P. A Course of Study in 

Radio and Television Appreciation. 
Educational and Recreation Guides, 
1630 Springfield Ave., Maplewood, 
N. J., 1950. $1. 
A high school course outline, empha- 
sizing those verbal values especially 
necessary to a study of communica- 
tion. 


U. S. OFFice oF EpucatTion. Directory 
of Colleges Offering Courses in Ra- 
dio and Television, 1950-51. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1951. 


Institutions are listed alphabetically 
by states and data are arranged un- 
der following general headings: 
Name of institution, location, direc- 
tor of radio instruction and radio 
courses offered. 


U. S. FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS CoM- 


MISSION. List of Radio Publications. 
Washington, D. C., Government 
Printing Office, March 1951. 
Bibliography of available government 
publications on radio. 


U. S. SENATE. Committee on Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce. Present 
Status of Color Television. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1950. 20c. 

Discusses the basic working princi- 
ples of color television and gives 
complete analyses of the systems 
currently in use. 


WEEKS, Epwarp. Schooling of an Edi- 


tor. New York, Public Library, 1950. 


Various phases of an editor’s train- 
ing, suggesting those qualities which 
should be a part of one’s equipment 
for the editorial business. (14th of 
the R. R. Bowker Memorial Lec- 
tures) 


Wincor, RICHARD. How to Secure 


Copyright. New York, Oceana Pub- 
lications, 1950. $2; paper, $1. 
Outlining just what is liable to copy- 
right in literary property in the U. S. 
and how to obtain a copyright. 


WISEMAN, Mark. How Magazine Read- 


ership Research Can Help You Cre- 
ate More Effective Advertisements. 
New York, 1950. $1. (Copies are 
available from the author, 106 East 
31st St., New York 16, N. Y.) 

The first part of this booklet analyzes 
the methods of readership research. 
The second part studies the construc- 
tive use of readership reports. 
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PRESS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


An Annotated Bibliography of 
Journalism Subjects in : 
American Magazines 
April, May and June 1951 
Edited by WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 
Assisted by Granville Price (General Magazines); Armis- 


tead S. Pride (Negro Journalism); Baskett Mosse (Radio 
and Television Journalism) 








Economic pressures constituted an ever greater threat to domestic and world 
press freedom in mid-1951. This was dramatized by the suspension of the St. Louis 
Star-Times and the transition of that community into the growing column of non- 
competitive newspaper territories. Rising labor and newsprint costs were cited as a 
basic cause of the suspension. Newsprint, already at all-time high prices, was the 
subject of several congressional and administrative discussions—not only in the 
interest of American newspapers but of publications throughout the free world 
which were faced with the imminent prospect of starving for paper. . . . Polit- 
ical attacks on press freedom continued abroad with passage of a highly restrictive 
statute in India, while in the United States a partisan effort to “investigate” certain 
Florida dailies was eventually snuffed out. —wW. F. S. 
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Anonymous. Admen of 30 Nations Will Meet in London. E&P 84:20 p58 May 12. 
How to Trap a Tourist. Life 30:17 p163 April 23. 
——Nat’l Linage at Record High for Fifth Consecutive Year. E&P 84:18 p15 April 28. 


BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. ICMA Told Ad Dollars Must Cover Rising Production Cost. 
E&P 84:26 p9 June 23. 


McDoweELL, Tep. Promotion Men Have Fact-Finding Parley. E&P 84:19 p9 May 5S. 


MCINTYRE, ROBERT B. ANA Issues PR Case Studies Showing Newspapers’ Roles. 
E&P 84:21 pll May 19. 


MAappEN, I. M. Letters to Advertising Agencies. Catholic World 172:1032 p421 March. 


TUSHINGHAM, HERBERT W. Increasing Costs Now Challenge CAM Wisdom. E&P 84:25 
p54 June 16. 
——Survey Reveals Facts Helpful in Ad Growth. E&P 84:26 p44 June 23. 


Circulation 
Anonymous. 135 Trucks Average 10,000 Miles in Day. E&P 84:21 p46 May 19. 
——Procedure on ABC Zone Put to Vote of Newspapers. E&P 84:21 p7 May 19. 
Cowan, RALPH B. Let’s Apply the Slide Rule to Circulation. ICMA Official Bulletin 
47:10 p6 April. 
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Do riens, Ep J. How the Enquirer Got Results with Radio and TV Promotion. ICMA 
Official Bulletin 47:1 p8 June. 


MatTIx, WARREN. Study of the Newspaperboy: His Training and Welfare. ICMA Offi- 
cial Bulletin 47:1 p2 June. 

PIcINICH, RALPH. Equipment that Speeds Fulfillment. Circulation Management 16:4 p12 
April. 

Community Newspaper 

ANonyMous. Careful Cost Accounting Key to Economic Operation. National Publisher 
31:7 p8 May. 

——Check List for Better Backshop Operation. National Publisher 31:6 p16 April. 

ArmstTronG, M. D. Following Procedure Is Essential to Successful Deal. National Pub- 
lisher 31:7 p24 May. 

Frost, VERNON R. How to Beat the Help Shortage. National Publisher 31:7 p15 May. 

Jones, WILLIAM C. Must Keep in Step with Fast Moving Changes in Field. National 
Publisher 31:6 p11 April. 


MOELLER, LeEsLiez. Find Excessive Costs, Then Control Them. National Publisher 31:8 
pli June. 


SEYMouR, WorTH. A New Chapter on Self Analysis. National Publisher 31:6 p7 April. 
Towe, Larry. Broker Can Be Key to a Profitable-for-All Sale. National Publisher 31:6 
p9 April. 


West, J. W. The Care and Feeding of Small Newspapers. National Publisher 31:8 p12 
June. 


Criticism and Defense of Press 


ANonyMovus. Exit from the Nation. Time 57:21 p55 May 21. 
Reinhold Niebuhr resigns as contributing editor. 
——Free Press vs. Fair Trial. Time 57:17 p78 April 23. 
Justice Jackson rebukes Florida papers for crime reporting. 
——lIllinois Daily Denies Syndicate “Pressure.” E&P 84:18 p136 April 28. 
Paper accused of “pulling punches” on crime news. 
——In Defense of Monopolies. Time 57:20 p52 May 14. 
Publisher cites public service of non-competitive publications. 
——Lincoln Publishers Stand Pat on Policy. E&P 84:19 p53 May S. 
——One Blown Fuse. New Yorker 27:7 p20 March 31. 
——-Soul-Searching. Time 57:14 p44 April 2; 57:15 p52 April 9. 
Clement Greenberg charges the Nation prints Soviet propaganda. 
——State of the Nation. Newsweek 37:14 p57 April 2. 
Magazine’s staff splits on propaganda issue. 
Trial by Newspaper. New Republic 124:17 p8 April 23. 
Negroes’ defense seen as prejudiced by publicity. 
Unpretty Picture. Time 57:13 p61 March 26. 
Washington Times-Herald’s part in campaign against Tydings. 
——When the Press Is a Menace to Justice. Christian Century 68:17 p516 April 25. 
DeEVoTo, BERNARD. Why Professors Are Suspicious of Business. Fortune 43:4 p114 
April. 
FULLER, HELEN. Political Murder, Inc. New Republic 124:14 p14 April 2. 
Criticism of R. R. McCormick’s political tactics. 
HAMBURGER, P. Senate Crime Investigation. New Yorker 27:7 p54 March 31. 
LynpD, ALBERT. Says Business to Mr. DeVoto. Fortune 43:6 p99 June. 


MakcINIAK, E., and SENSER, B. World’s Greatest Newspaper. Commonweal 54:8 p192 
June 1. 


Motter, A. M. Back to the Kefauver Show. Christian Century 68:19 p584 May 9. 
SHEERIN, J. B. Kefauver’s Court. Catholic World 173:1034 p81 May. 
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SMALL, Kermit D. For Better Objectivity in the News. Guild Reporter 18:8 p6 April 13. 
Reporter urges care of police stories on political news. 

Strout, R. L. England’s Chicago Tribune. New Republic 124:10 p13 March 5; discus- 
sion 124:12 pS March 19; 124:14 p4 April 2. 
Article on New Statesman & Nation. 

Strusy, Bert. Editor Says Courts Can Assure Fair Trial. E&P 84:24 p20 June 9. 


WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. Novels, Not Textbooks, Misrepresent Press. E&P 84:15 p44 
April 7. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


Acor, JosEPH. Readability Not a Matter of Rules. lowa Publisher 23:4 p9 April. 

ANonyMous. Adventure in Journalism Gives San Diego Other Side of News. Guild 
Reporter 18:9 p7 April 27. 

——Bazy Bows Out. Newsweek 37:16 p66 April 16. 

Mrs. Ruth McCormick Miller resigns as Washington Times-Herald publisher. 
——Brooklyn Lid Blows Off; No Letup in Miami Either. E&P 84:20 p9 May 12. 
——Job-Training Project Attracts 62. Guild Reporter 18:11 p4 May 25. 

Cleveland reporters sponsor institute on self-improvement. 

——Daily’s Effort Frees Man Jailed as Killer. E&P 84:24 p72 June 9. 
——Editorial Writers’ Independence Is “Risky.” E&P 84:15 p12 April 7. 
——Enuf Sed. Time 57:25 p70 June 18. 

Washington Times-Herald simplifies spelling. 

——5-Star Coverage. Newsweek 37:20 p58 May 14. 

Coverage of Senate MacArthur testimony. 

——Medical Board Gains Clearance for Stories. E&P 84:25 p30 June 16. 

——Portrait of the Free Press in Allentown, Pa. E&P 84:25 p10 June 16. 

——Reporter’s 11-Year Campaign Pays Off. Guild Reporter 18:9 pS April 27. 

——Teletypesetter Circuits Now Will Provide Canned News by the Yard. Guild Re- 
porter 18:9 p2 April 27. 


——wWho Is Ted Smith? Time 57:23 p71 June 4. 
Daily Oklahoman uncovers corruption in tax auctions. 


BaRNES, ARTHUR M. and Lyness, Paut I. How the Wire Services Reported the Rutledge 
Trial. JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 28:2 p161 Spring. 


Bris, Joun T. Reporter into Publisher. Quill 39:4 p12 April. 


Boxes, R. S. When Medicine Makes the Headlines. Saturday Review of Literature 34:20 
p7 May 19. 


BUTTERFIELD, ROGER. St. Louis Post-Dispatch Pulitzer Prizes. Reader’s Digest 58:348 
pl13 April. 

Duaan, Ep. Over-65 Generation Challenges Newspapers. National Publisher 31:7 p13 
May. 

EarLy, RoBERT. Handouts Are Helpful to Press, ME Insists. E&P 84:24 p22 June 9. 

Erwin, Ray. 11 Pulitzer Prizes Won on War or Crime Theme. E&P 84:20 p7 May 12. 

KEHOE, Mack. Editorial Page Next to First Page in Importance. National Publisher 31:6 
p21 April. 

KESLER, CaRL R. Letters to the Editor. Quill 39:4 p10 April. 

KRIEGHBAUM, HILuier. Science News Doubled in Decade, Editors Say. E&P 84:15 p22 
April 7. 

MAXWELL, PHILIP. Music Promotes Newspapers. Quill 39:4 p19 April. 

PaCKwoop, RoBERT F. So You String for Your Competitor. Quill 39:4 p15 April. 

RENBERG, WERNER. Old Man Texas Stands Up to Uncle Sam. Quill 39:4 p16 April. 

STEIN, FRED W. Neither Affiliations nor Gratuities Wanted. E&P 84:24 p25 June 9. 


STERN, BERNARD. An Analysis of Readership of the Daily Newspaper “Split” Page. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 28:2 p225 Spring. 


WAECKERLE, HERB. Belles Lettres, Average Reader, and Some Ideas. Guild Reporter 
18:9 p2 April 27. 
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Wuire, Davip MANNING. Readers Are “Foggy” on Newspaper Cliches. E&P 84:15 p20 
April 7. 


Education for Journalism 


Anonymous. Kind of Newspaper Students Would Make. E&P 84:19 p26 May 5S. 
Summary of ANPA essays. 

CxuuckRrow, CHARLES M. Miami Students Work Out New Fax Techniques. E&P 84:18 
p94 April 28. 


Foreign News and Foreign Press 


ANonyMovus. Distinction under Fire. Time 57:20 p51 May 14. 
Six Pulitzer Prizes for international reporting. 
——International Press Rate Is Kept Down. E&P 84:18 p30 April 28. 
——Law to Curb India’s Press Asked by Nehru. E&P 84:21 p59 May 19. 
Rome Daily American Closing Is Protested. E&P 84:23 p11 June 2. 
——World Strife Hits Reporters, AP Finds. E&P 84:18 p127 April 28. 
ARNOLD, G. L. German Reviews. 20th Century 149:891 p390 May. 
Periodicals in the new Germany. 
BENTEL, DwicHT. No J-Schools, Kemsley Press Runs Owns Course. E&P 84:20 p36 
May 12. 


CoL.inGs, James L. Communications Setup in Korea “Fabulous.” E&P 84:26 p17 June 
23. 

HAMPSON, FRED. Hong Kong—Iron Curtain Peephole. Quill 39:4 p8 April. 

Hit, Ernie. The Murder of La Prensa. Quill 39:6 p12 June. 

Kaun, E. J. Reporter in Korea. New Yorker 27:15 p64 May 26; 27:16 p66 June 2. 

McDermott, JoHN B. Cold War for Berlin News. Quill 39:6 p8 June. 

Witens, Doris. Austerity Diet Profitable for Britain's Newspapers. E&P 84:15 p9 April 
7. 

——FIEJ Heeds U. S. Leaders in Shunning Gov't Controls. E&P 84:23 p9 June 2. 
Reuters Celebrates Its 100th Anniversary, London, July 11. E&P 84:24 p9 June 9. 


Freedom of the Press 


Anonymous. Air Force Wars on News in Texas, Ohio. E&P 84:21 p12 May 19. 

——Kefauver Report Asks Wire Service Licensing. E&P 84:19 p10 May 5. 

——Miami Herald Smear Fails to Win Support. E&P 84:23 p10 June 2. 

——Shadow of Global Censorship. Saturday Review of Literature 34:12 p8 March 24. 
Talmadge and the Press. New Republic 124:10 p9 March 5. 

——Terror at Smecky 27. Newsweek 37:19 p50 May 7. 
Too Much Secrecy. Fortune 43:3 p65 March. 

——“We Must Not Quit Treaty Debate”—Binder. E&P 84:18 p118 April 28. 
‘What Is a Free Press and What Are Its Perils? Newsweek 37:18 p50 April 30. 

BROMLEY, D. D. Free Press and Fair Trial. Harper’s 202:1210 p90 March. 

Brown, RoBerT U. Editors Exhorted to Fight “Arrogant Suppression.” E&P 84:18 p17 
April 28. 

Cousins, NorRMaN. Free Press and Free Enterprise. Saturday Review of Literature 34:22 
p20 June 2. 

FELLMAN, Davip. Supreme Court as Protector of Civil Rights. Annals of American 
Academy 275:2 p61 May. 

MarVIN, BuRTON W. Wanted: More Truth for a Free People. Quill 39:6 p7 June. 

PETERSON, TED and JENSEN, Jay W. The Case of General Yamashita: A Study of Sup- 
pression. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 28:2 p196 Spring. 


History and Biography 


AnonyMous. Man Over Legend. Time 57:16 p78 April 16. 
Ben Reese retires as managing editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Crark, A. L. Little Big Horn Scoop Writer to Be Honored. E&P 84:26 p24 June 23. 

Erwin, Ray. MacKenzie, First AP Columnist, Retires. E&P 84:24 p74 June 9. 

HARWELL, RICHARD BaRKSDALE. The Creed of a Propagandist: Letter from a Confeder- 
ate Editor. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 28:2 p213 Spring. 

ScHEIBER, THOMas J. The Newspaper Chain of W. B. Harris. JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 
28:2 p219 Spring. 

Watson, CAMPBELL. Centennial Is Marked by San Jose Mercury. E&P 84:25 p22 June 
16. 


Law of Journalism 


Anonymous. Anti-Trust Trial Ends; Defense Takes 2 Days. E&P 84:21 p13 May 19. 

——Editorial Hits Confidence Law for Reporters. E&P 84:24 p13 June 9. 

——L. K. Nicholson Turned Down Monopoly in New Orleans. E&P 84:20 p10 May 12. 

——Lyons Faces Order to Divulge Tip Source. E&P 84:20 p8 May 12. 

——Newspaper Essential, Claims Laws Group. E&P 84:18 p108 April 28. 

——Nothing “Drastic” Seen in NPA Control Plan. E&P 84:18 p68 April 28. 

——Paper Is Vindicated in Lawsuit Comment. E&P 84:18 p64 April 28. 

——Public Record Access Gained with “Sugar.” E&P 84:18 p129 April 28. 

——Trial of Times-Picayune Anti-Trust Case Begins. E&P 84:19 p7 May 5. 

——U. S. Says New Orleans Papers Are Separate. E&P 84:26 p70 June 23. 

Gray, ALBERT WoopruFF. Double Meaning Story Puts Libel Up to Jury. E&P 84:18 
p110 April 28. 

——“Judicial Proceedings” Definition Is Variable. E&P 84:23 p48 June 2. 

——Non-Union Employes Protected by Injunction. E&P 84:19 p50 May 5. 

——Permanent Employment Agreement Rule Stated. E&P 84:20 p34 May 12. 

——“Right of Privacy” Damage Involves Trade Benefit. E&P 84:21 p49 May 19. 


Miscellaneous 


Dever, J. Man Who Came to Lunch. Commonweal 54:1 p6 April 13. 
A Catholic daily in Kansas City. 


Erwin, Ray. Ocean Dailies Published by Ships on Bounding Main. E&P 84:15 p11 
April 7. 

GriFFITH, A. For Whom the Bell Clanks. Atlantic 187:6 p91 June. 
Periodicals for women. 


Negro Journalism 


ANonyMovus. Editors in the Making. Our World 6:6 p26 June. 

——Negro Press Leaders Meet in New York. E&P 84:25 p16 June 16. 

——Negro Staffer Reviews South’s Race Problem. E&P 84:13 p14 March 24. 

PriDE, ARMISTEAD Scott. The Negro Newspaper: An Untold Story. Negro Educational 
Review 2:2 p60 April. 

——tThe Negro Newspaper: Voice of a Minority. Midwest Journal 3:1 p91 Winter. 

——The Negro Newspaper: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
28:2 p179 Spring. 

——2,700 Negro Newspapers Have Been Published in the United States Since 1827. 
Bulletin of ASJSA 7:1 p1 Spring. 


Newspaper and Labor Relations 


Anonymous. Guild’s Right to Payroll Data and Merit Increase Bargaining Confirmed in 
Cincinnati Case. Guild Reporter 18:10 p3 May 11. 

——Mass Firings at Los Angeles Held Up Pending Arbitration. Guild Reporter 18:10 

1 May 11. 

= sate abe Practice Charge Filed over Irregular Lynn Item “Contract.” Guild 
Reporter 18:9 p5 April 27. 

——Unions Meke Local Bargaining Difficult. E&P 84:18 p137 April 28. 

BuTLER, JAMES J. Unions Pose Differing Slant on Wage Control. E&P 84:24 p10 June 9. 
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Corkery, J. P. Wage Chronology. Monthly Labor Review 72:5 p555 May. 
Survey of newspaper industry wages. 

Laciskey, J. E. Printing Industry. Monthly Labor Review 72:2 p167 Feb. 

ROSEN, SAM. Severance Pay and the American Newspaper Guild. JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY 28:2 p205 Spring. 


Newspaper Production and Management 
ANONYMOUS. Dailies Face Sales Challenge Despite "50 Revenue Record. E&P 84:26 p13 
June 23. 
——Detroit Times “Singit” Cuts Wire Tolls 73%. E&P 84:21 p9 May 19. 
——’51 Newsprint Supply Unlikely to Equal ’50. E&P 84:18 p22 April 28. 
——Growing Taxes Pose Publishers’ Problem. E&P 84:18 p90 April 28. 
——High Production Cost Fatal to St. Louis Star-Times. E&P 84:26 p7 June 23. 
——Management Report System Is Thorough. E&P 84:23 p30 June 2. 
Analysis of New York Herald-Tribune accounting procedure. 
——Many Dailies Ready to Meet Color Television with Color. E&P 84:23 p7 June 2. 
——No. 2 for Carter. Time 57:18 p56 April 30. 
——OPS Parley Seen As Move to Cut $10 Newsprint Hike. E&P 84:24 p7 June 9. 
——tThe P-D Takes Over. Time 57:26 p57 June 25. 
——Photo Composing Still Major Research Goal. E&P 84:18 p24 April 28. 
Publishers to Fight Western Union Rates. E&P 84:24 p79 June 9. 


——318 Ways to Reduce Usage of Newsprint. E&P 84:23 p26 June 2; 84:24 p44 June 
9; 84:25 p26 June 16. 


Summary of ANPA report. 

——U. S. Must Make Sacrifice for “Cold War” Newsprint. E&P 84:18 p9 April 28. 

——Western Union Files Change in Press Rate. E&P 84:19 p54 May S. 

——White House Shows Interest in Newsprint Price Problem. E&P 84:25 p7 June 16. 

BEGEMAN, JEAN. Paper Profiteers. New Republic 124:25 p13 June 18. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Conveyors Play Important Part in New South Bend Tribune 
Plant. E&P 84:20 p65 May 12. 

BROWN, RoBerT U. Newspapers’ Operating Costs Outrun Revenue in 1950—Fourth 
Year in Row. E&P 84:15 p5 April 7. 

Camp, Josepu G. Jr. Gross Volume Increases during 1950 but Net Profit Percentages 
Decline. PNPA Bulletin 23:3 p26 June. 

GarD, WAYNE. Newsprint for Hungry Presses. Quill 39:6 p11 June. 

HAMILTON, ALVAINE. Senate Committee Makes Sane Approach to Newsprint Problem. 
Guild Reporter 18:10 p6 May 11. 

JARRELL, A. N. Paper and Allied Products. Monthly Labor Review 72:3 p288 March. 


SMITH, Woopwarp C. Finds No Fixed Method of Setting Newspaper Price. National 
Publisher 31:8 p29 June. 


TOLBERT, F. X. Paper Prophet. Collier’s 127:17 p32 April 28. 


Pictorial Journalism 


JULIAN, JAMES L. Prize News Pictures Are of Salon Quality. E&P 84:20 p60 May 12. 
Witwer, STAN. Johnnie’s “Contraption” Good on Sequence Pix. E&P 84:19 p42 May 5. 


Public Relations, Propaganda and Public Opinion 
ANonyMous. America’s Campaign of Truth Goes Forward. U. S. Department of State 
Bulletin 24:615 p638 April 16. 
——At Your Service. American City 66:3 p? March. 
—— Official Press Agent Activity Is Debated. E&P 84:18 p18 April 28. 
Pavel Bunyanovitch. Collier’s 127:21 p102 May 26. 
Soviet propaganda lies. 
Psychological Warfare in Korea. Public Opinion Quarterly 15:1 p65 March. 


——Relay of VOA Programs over German Stations Negotiated. U. S. Department of 
State Bulletin 24:619 p783 May 14. 
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——VOA Adds New Programs. U. S. Department of State Bulletin 24:620 p820 May 
21. 


——VOA Expands Broadcast Programs. U. S. Department of State Bulletin 24:612 
p502 March 26. 


BecG, J. M. American Idea. U. S. Department of State Bulletin 24:610 p409 March 12. 
Britt, G. Shock Treatment for the American Mind. Survey 87:5 p199 May. 
GLascLow, G. Mellowing Process. Contemporary 179:1024 p244 April. 


Hickerson, J. D. Phony Peace Offensive. U. S. Department of State Bulletin 24:618 
p731 May 7. 


Hook, SipnNey. To Counter the Big Lie. New York Times Magazine p9 March 11. 


KNOLL, ErwIN. 43 States Employ 700 to Publicize Governments, E&P 84:15 p13 April 
% 


KOHLER, F. D. Effectiveness of the VOA. U. S. Department of State Bulletin 24:619 
p780 May 14. 


LANG, FRANK. The Role of Research in Public Relations. Public Opinion Quarterly 15:1 
p54 March. 


MartTIN, Deac. Public Relations Is Nice Work If You Can Take It. Quill 39:6 p10 June. 


Napic, H. D. Public Relations Is a Major Part of City Planning. American City 66:4 
p136 April. 


NAFZIGER, R. O., ENGsTRoM, W. C., and MacLean, M. S. Jr. The Mass Media and an 
Informed Public. Public Opinion Quarterly 15:1 p105 March. 

Papover, S. K. Psychological Warfare and Foreign Policy. American Scholar 20:2 p151 
April. 

TayLor, G. E. Rearming with Ideas. Virginia Quarterly Review 27:2 p161 April. 


THAYER, J. R. Japanese Opinion on the Far Eastern Conflict. Public Opinion Quarterly 
15:1 p76 March. 


WuiTTon, JoHN B. Propaganda in Cold Wars. Public Opinion Quarterly 15:1 p142 
March. 


Radio and Television 


Anonymous. Color Riddle. Time 57:20 p59 May 14. 

——Standing Room Only. Time 57:14 p60 April 2. 
Summary of TV coverage of crime hearings. 

——Televise Congress? Commonweal 53:52 p636 April 6. 

——Victory for CBS Color. Time 57:23 p55 June 4. 

CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V. The Radio Newsroom. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 28:2 p189 
Spring. 

Erwin, Ray. Board Suggests AP Study Full Membership for Radio. E&P 84:18 pill 
April 28. 

FIscHER, Leo. TV’s Challenge to Sports Writer: Story behind Victory. Quill 39:4 p7 
April. 

HAMBURGER, P. Joint Sessions of Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees. New Yorker 27:4 p94 March 3. 


LawreENceE, Davin. Television Government? U. S. News and World Report 30:13 p60 
March 30. 


ReaD, O. Color Television Today and Tomorrow. Radio and Television News 45:6 p8 
June. 


SHayon, R. L. Open Letter to TV Industry. Saturday Review of Literature 34:14 p31 
April 7. 


Suriver, W. H. Jr. Radio and Television. Catholic World 172:1032 p462 March. 
WALKER, JERRY. Electronic Journalism Debate Is Enlightening. E&P 84:26 p55 June 23. 
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A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 


March, April and May 1951 


Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 


Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (France); William 
P. Jensen (Norway and Denmark); and Maarten 
Schneider (The Netherlands) 








Abbreviations used: D, Dagspressen (Oslo); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicité 
(Paris); 1JJ, Institute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National Union 
of Journalists (London); JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); ANN, 
Newspaper News (Sydney); NW, Newspaper World (London); WPN, World’s Press 
News (London). 


Advertising 


AnonyMous. Agencies Put Case for Sponsored Radio. WPN 45:1152 p20 April 13. 
Annonsemarkedet—et Folsomt Barometer. D 10:3 p2 Oct. 
1950 advertising volume holds its own in Norway. 
——La Bénédictine de minuit ou la liquer qui influence la politique internationale. 
E 152 p27 April 30. 
Benedictine campaign tied in with news that it graces American official tables. 
——Fifteen-year Study Reveals Brand Advertising’s Remarkable Swing to Magazines. 
WPN 45:1147 p18 March 9. 
An advertising media recapitulation for Great Britain. 
——Gode Resultater av Kampen mot Tekstreklamen i Oslo. JN 34:12 p180 Dec. 
Oslo editors get results in war on publicity. 
International Code of Ad. Standards Accepted in 11 Countries. WPN 45:1147 p12 
March 9. 
Press Ad. Expenditure Reached New Record Heights Last Year: More Money Goes 
into General Magazines. WPN 45:1146 p3 March 2. 
——Those Magazine Ad. Gains: Not All They Seem, Is View of “Neutral Observers.” 
WPN 45:1149 p10 March 23. 


Comparative Journalism 


Grime, H. R. British Press Delegation Leader Gives Impressions of U. S. A. and Its 
Newspaper Offices. WPN 45:1158 p9 May 25. 

SALMON, ROBERT. . . . ce qu’est la press américaine. E 153 p13 May 10. 
Admiring report on visit of French newspaper men to U. S. A. 


Education for Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. NEC’s Points on the Draft Training Scheme. J 34:3 p38 March. 

Educational standards for young British journalists. 
timism on Scheme of Training and Education for Junior Journalists. WPN 45: 

1154 p14 April 27. 
Training of Junior Journalists. IJJ 39:390 p35 March. 
A proposed national plan for Great Britain. 

Brown, Ivor. Advice to Young Journalists: Dramatic Criticism—A Shrinking Sphere 
with Abiding Fascinations. IJJ 40:392 p68 May. 
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Bunbock, C. J. It’s Taken Five Years. J 34:3 p42 March. 
NUJ comment on training of young journalists. 

KNUDSEN, VIGGO and E1no Suova. Dansk og Finsk Syn pa Journalistutdanningen. JN 
34:10 p152 Oct. 
Danish and Finnish methods of training journalists. 

PEACOCKE, EMILIE Hawkes. The Place of Women in Newspaper Work and Their Op- 
portunities. IJJ 39:391 p55 April. 


Freedom of the Press 


AnonyMous. Clarify Party Attitude, Says IOJ President. WPN 45:1155 p4 May 4. 
British Conservatives asked to state position on press council proposal. 

——Communists Use Slightest Pretext to Stop Truth Emerging from Prague. WPN 
45:1156 p7 May 11. 

——Information et Democratie. E 153 p21 May 10. 
French minister of information defines current thought on press-government rela- 
tions. 

——IOJ London District Puts Forward Its Proposed Press Council Constitution. WPN 
45:1149 p4 March 23. 

——Le capitalisme d'etat, l'information, la presse, la publicite, la radio et le cinema. 
E 154 pi May 20. 
Remarks by former Temps director on state interference with communications 
media. 
Review of Press Council Plan. IJ 39:390 p39 March. 

——Samlet Nordisk Pressefront i La Prensa—saken. JN 35:4 p61 April. 
Scandinavian journalists score action against La Prensa. 

meer oy Soviet Press Stifled in Party Strait Jacket of Uniformity. WPN 45:1155 
p28 May 4. 

CHRISTENSEN, CHR. A. R. Er Paragraf 100 i Fare? JD 46:10 pl Oct. 20. 
Discussion of Norwegian laws on press freedom. 


History and Biography 


Anonymous. Profile: W. T. Curtis-Willson. WPN 45:1154 p22 April 27. 

The immediate past-president of the British Newspaper Society. 
ARBELLOT, SIMON. La press repliée sous l’occupation. E 152 p5 April 30. 

First of a series on the history, and loyalty, of the press in Vichy, 1940-1945. 
Mackie, ALBERT Davip. Scots Like Their Own Newspapers. WPN 45:1151 pvi April 6. 
Pater, J. G. The Periodical Press in Dutch Daily Life. WPN 45:1149 pviii March 23. 
WILLEMSEN, J. M. M. “Opinion” Weeklies in The Netherlands Differ from Other Coun- 

tries. WPN 45:1149 pvi March 23. 


Labor Problems and Trade Unionism 


ANonyMous. Haste on Affiliation Ballot Condemned. WPN 45:1150 p16 March 30. 

——President Defines Institute of Journalists’ Stand on Closed Shop. WPN 45:1151 p4 
April 6. 

BEE nO Press Council Proposals an “Employers’ Racket,” Says Jay. WPN 45: 
1150 pS March 30. 
Annual meeting of the British National Union of Journalists. 

ae of Toughening in NUJ Attitude on Wage Increases. WPN 45:1150 p3 March 


a a Helps to Increase Productivity in USA, but Craftsmanship Suffers. 
WPN 45:1149 p28 March 23. 

HANSEN, SorREN. Arbejdsloshedskasse. JD 47:5 pl May 15. 
Unemployment insurance for Danish journalists is proposed. 


Lunp, SVEN AaGE. Standpunktere i Sporgsmaalet om Ytringsfriheden under Arbejds- 


kampe. JD 46:12 p4 Dec. 20. 
Labor's rights and freedom of expression in Sweden. 
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Miscellaneous 


ANonyMous. Les événements et l’opinion publique. E 152 p27 April 30. 
Chart shows sale of Parisian papers in response to MacArthur news in April. 
News-Chronicle Blitzed Pressroom in Operation Again after 10 Years. WPN 45: 
1150 p4 March 30. 
——Petit panorama de la presse féminine des modes. E 152 p13 April 30. 
Brief summary of the development of the French fashion journals. 
PISCHETSRIEDER, ADOLF J. Daily Newspapers in the British Occupation Zone of Ger- 
many. WPN 45:1158 p22 May 25. 


Newspaper Men's Organizations 


ANONYMOUS. Editors’ Guild Conference at Oxford. WPN 45:1152 p10 April 13. 
ERICHSEN, R. WERMER. Norsk Presseforbund Gjennom 40 Ar. JN 34:11 p161 Nov. 
Report on Norwegian press organizations’ accomplishments. 


Newsprint 


ANoNnyMous. Danske og Belgiske Journalister ber om Hjelp til a fa Billigere Avispapir. 
D 24:5 p8 May. 


Danes seek cheaper newsprint. 
——nMindre Avispapir—Kvoter fra 1 April. D 24:3 pl March. 

Newsprint ration tightened in Norway. 
——Newsprint Hits £60 a Ton: 14d Papers Imminent. WPN 45:1154 p3 April 27. 
Se Position Increasingly Grim: Magazine Paper Cut. ANN 23:5 pl March 


slimes pond Analysis of Australia’s Position. ANN 23:6 pl April 2. 
BraDLey, H. J. “Newsprint Crisis Concerns Us All.” WPN 45:1150 p19 March 30. 
NUJ presidential address at annual delegate meeting. 
LYNGESEN, LyNGE. Det Hvide og Talmodige Papir. JD 47:4 pl April 15. 
A discussion of world’s newsprint situation. 
SALMON, RoserT. Le “point” de la situation du papier. E 154 pl May 20. 
President of Professional Newsprint Society describes crisis in France. 


News Transmission 


Anonymous. Is Post Office Control of Cable and Wireless Satisfactory? WPN 45:1156 
p16 May 11. 
Deterioration of service reported, inquiry called for. 

Ona, JoHAN. Hell-Arkskriverne eller Faksimile? D 24:2 p6 Feb. 
Comparison of facsimile and hell system. 


Problems of Communications Management 


AnonyMous. Aviskrise i Sverige—Avisdod i Danmark? D 24:4 p7 April. 
High newsprint cost folds Danish provincial papers. 

——Communist Paper in France Losing 350,000 Francs Daily. WPN 45:1149 p23 
March 23. 

——Mergers and Suspensions Follow Newsprint Jump. WPN 45:1155 p3 May 4. 

——New Selling Prices Start Trade Terms Row. WPN 45:1155 p3 May 4. 
Wholesalers demand equitable share of price increases. 

——Newsprint at £60 Forces Historic Step: Prices, Terms Must Change. WPN 45: 
1154 p34 April 27. 


——True Course of Sales Drift Obscured by Constant Price Change. WPN 45:1158 
p26 May 25. 


GanbHI, Devanpas. The Press of India: Growing, Thriving Industry Being Held Back 
by Newsprint Shortage. WPN 45:1150 p20 March 30. 

JACQUEMART, NOEL. Avis important aux éditeurs de périodiques. E 153 pl May 10. 
Echo’s editor appeals to periodicals to help solve press’s labor-production problem. 
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A Selected Bibliography 
From Netherlands Journals 


January to June 1951 


By MAARTEN SCHNEIDER 


Chief Reference Department, Netherlands Gov- 
ernment Information Office, The Hague; lecturer 
in journalism, Leiden University 








Abbreviations used: DJ, De Journalist (monthly organ of the Federation of Netherlands 
Journalists); Med., Mededelingen van de Nederlandse Dagbladpers (1945) (monthly 
organ of the re-established (1945) organization of the Netherlands daily newspapers). 


Anonymous. De Federatie in 1950. DJ May. 
Report of the Federation of Netherlands Journalists for 1950. 
——De vertrouwelijkheid van advertentieopdrachten. Med. Jan. 
On the confidential character of advertising orders. 
——Het Bureau Executif van de F.I.E.J. bijeen. Med. Jan. 
Report on the discussions of the Executive Bureau of the F.1.E.J. 
——Het papierprobleem. Med. May. 
The shortage of newsprint. 
——Miicrofilm-leggers. Med. Feb. 
Problems with regard to microfilming newspapers. 
——Radio-krantenoorlog wordt feller. DJ Jan. 
Should newspapers be allowed to publish full particulars of Netherlands radio- 
programs? 
Balk, J. TH. Roem op de derde pagina. DJ May. 
Some details from the history of the Italian “Corriere della Sera.” 
FopPEeMA, YGE. Aspecten der vakopleiding. DJ June. 
Some aspects of the professional training of journalists. 
—Het dagblad door de eeuwen. DJ Feb. 
The Amsterdam newspaper exhibition “1600-1950.” 
G6éseEL, G. F. Waar ligt de grens van het fatsoen? DJ Jan. 
Swedish journalists discuss sensational news and popular education. 
HAZEWINKEL, J. A. De opmaak der tekstpagina’s. Med. April. 
Who should make up the pages: A journalist or a typographer? 
Kemna, H. Betekenis en groei van het Katholiek Nederlands Persbureau. DJ March. 
Development and importance of the Netherlands Roman Catholic News Agency. 
LEEFLANG, G. Redactiedocumentatie. Med. March and April. 
Construction, structure and organization of newspaper documentation. 
NEDERVEEN, G. Het grondstoffenvraagstuk voor de courantenpapierindustrie. Med. 
March, April, May. 
Problems with regard to supplying the newsprint industries with the required raw 
materials. 
Rooy, M. De vakopleiding van de journalist. DJ May. 
The professional training of journalists. 
ROTHGIESSER, Fr. De Duitse pers in 1950. DJ May. 
Short survey of the German press in 1950. 
STANLEY, CLARK. Reuter viert zijn honderdste verjaardag. Med. May. 
Some details from the history of Reuters news agency. 
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News for inclusion in this section 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY WARREN C. 


PRICE 


. . . activities of schools and 


. . Should be sent to Profes- 


sor Price, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the next issue should reach him by October 1. 





Eight Journalism Teachers 
Placed in Internship Program 


Eight journalism teachers were placed 
on daily newspapers for the summer 
through a faculty internship program 
sponsored by the American Council on 
Education for Journalism. In addition, 
through activity outside the program, 
seven other journalism teachers engaged 
in newspaper work during the summer. 


Professor Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the School of Journalism at the State 
University of Iowa and chairman of the 
internship program, said the teachers 
were given “refresher training,” in most 
cases on regular staff assignments for 10- 
to 12-week periods. Some were on straight 
copyreading or reporting jobs. Others 
filled in on swing assignments during reg- 
ular staff vacation periods. 


Professor Moeller said the ACEJ coun- 
cil felt the teaching work of the interns 
would be helped if their previous news- 
paper experience was brought up-to-date 
through the refresher program. 


“Newspapermen have been very inter- 
ested in this program and have been most 
helpful,” Mr. Moeller said. “Members of 
the council certainly appreciate this co- 
operation.” 


One managing editor in commenting 
upon the program this summer said: “I 
hope the practice can spread. It should be 
useful in both directions. Our experience 
with it has been very satisfactory.” 


The ACEJ has approved plans to con- 
tinue the summer faculty internship pro- 
gram in 1952. Mr. Moeller again will be 
in charge. 
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The eight ACEJ interns and their place- 
ments for the summer are: 


Robert V. Ackerman, Columbia University, 
Minneapolis Tribune; Charlies H. Brown, Penn- 
sylvania State College, Louisville Times; Verne 
E. Edwards Jr., Washington State College, 
Milwaukee Journal; Helen Hostetter, Kansas 
State College, Enid (Okla.) News and Eagle; 
Warren C. Price, University of Oregon, Buf- 
falo Evening News; Merrill E. Samuelson, 
Kansas State College, Kansas City Star; Henry 
Ladd Smith, University of Wisconsin, Toledo 
Blade; Joe C. Sutton, University of Illinois, 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times. 


Journalism faculty members who 
worked on various staffs through other 
summer arrangements were: 


Vernon F. Fryburger, University of Illinois, 
Los Angeles Times, under internship program 
sponsored by the National Advertising Execu- 
tives Association; Wayne Jordan, University of 
Maine, New York Times, International Air 
Edition; Kenneth Q. Jennings, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily Home 
News; D. E. Newsom, Texas A. and M., Still- 
water (Okla.) News-Press; Helen M. Patter- 
son, University of Wisconsin, Capper Publica- 
tions, Topeka, Kan.; D. H. Bond, West Vir- 
ginia University, Dominion News, Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; N. C. Van Guilder, West Vir- 
ginia University, advertising staff, Ironwood 
(Mich.) Daily Globe. 


Summer activity of journalism teachers 
apart from work on publications included: 


William Franklin, University of Colorado, 
free lance photography in Europe; Earl Vance, 
Florida State University, in Europe; Murvin 
H. Perry, South Dakota State College, intern 
with the State University of Iowa Information 
Service; William E. Porter, State University 
of Iowa, consultant in the educational rela- 
tions division of Time Magazine; Alvin Davis, 
Long Island University and New York Post, 
on assignment in Europe; Marjorie Avery 
Bernhard, University of Pittsburgh, touring 
Europe; Quincy Howe, University of Illinois, 
in New York City writing and making special 
appearances on radio and TV programs. 
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German Newsmen to Train 
In U. S. Journalism Schools 


Several American schools and depart- 
ments of journalism have been selected by 
the Department of State to train German 
newspapermen in 1951-52. Among them 
are: 


Montana State University—Nine West 
German newspapermen will enroll. Their 
training will involve regular classwork and 
practical orientation in the operations of 
the American press, and they will visit 
newspaper plants and radio stations in the 
Mountain area. James L. C. Ford, dean of 
the Montana school, will be coordinator. 


University of Oregon—Ten German 
newspapermen will enroll. They will par- 
ticipate in a special staff-taught seminar on 
subjects relating to the operation of a free 
press and will attend a series of weekly 
dinner meetings with state and local pub- 
lic figures. The students will make a series 
of trips to newspaper centers along the 
Pacific Coast from Canada to Mexico. 
Professor Charles T. Duncan will be in 
general charge of the program for the 
German students, as well as for other for- 
eign students in journalism. Robert B. Fra- 
zier, full-time staff member of the Eugene 
Register-Guard, will be a special coordina- 
tor for the program. 


University of Kentucky—Nine German 
journalists, one of them a woman, will 
register in September to begin a nine- 
months’ program. Dr. Niel Plummer, di- 
rector of the School of Journalism, will 
be coordinator. Members of the Kentucky 
Press Association have been invited to 
help in the program so the visitors may 
observe the operation of the American 
newspaper in small- and average-size com- 
munities. Louisville and Cincinnati will be 
visited to study metropolitan journalism 
and television. On the campus the Ger- 
mans will be offered a three-part program 
involving a special seminar, class work se- 
lected on the basis of individual interests, 
and a program of research and writing. 


The German students in journalism 
were chosen from among 2,500 applicants 
in the non-Soviet zones. They are coming 
to the various schools “as a part of the 
general reorientation and re-education pro- 
gram for Germany,” said Oliver J. Cald- 
well of the Department of State. 


George Starr Lasher Retires 
As Ohio University Director 


Professor George Starr Lasher, who 
started the journalism teaching program at 
Ohio University 27 year ago, retired from 
the directorship of the School of Journal- 
ism June 30. He will continue as a pro- 
fessor of journalism for five years more. 

Professor L. J. Hortin, who has been on 
the staff since 1947, will be acting director 
for 1951-52. 

Under Professor Lasher’s direction, 
journalism courses at Ohio University in- 
creased from 2 to 37, and graduates from 
3 in 1926 to an average of 60 a year in 
the period after World War II. Approxi- 
mately 90 percent of Ohio’s more than 
450 graduates in journalism have entered 
some phase of the field. 

When Professor Lasher completed 25 
years at Ohio, the University officially set 
aside a George Starr Lasher Day and the 
Ohio State Legislature unanimously passed 
a resolution honoring him for leadership 
in journalism. Simultaneously, the School 
of Journalism was accredited by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education for Journalism. 


A. W. Hopkins, at Wisconsin 
For 38 Years, Retires 


A. W. Hopkins, for 38 years professor 
of agricultural journalism and agricultural 
editor at the University of Wisconsin, re- 
tired and became professor emeritus July 
1. 

Professor Hopkins was graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1903. He 
edited state farm magazines before joining 
the university faculty in 1913. 

He is a founder of the American Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural College Editors and 
is credited with leading a movement to 
improve the appearance and readability of 
agricultural college publications. 


Spencer Gets Honorary Degree, 
Syracuse Journalism Medal 


Dean M. Lyle Spencer, who retired in 
June as head of the Syracuse University 
School of Journalism, was awarded the 
school’s Journalism Medal at a Journalism 
Day ceremony in May, and an honorary 
degree by the University at its commence- 
ment June 4. 
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Mott to Work on Volume 4 
Of His Magazines History 


Dean Frank L. Mott, who retired July 
1 as administrative head of the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism, offered 
two courses this summer in the Institute 
for Journalistic Studies at Stanford Uni- 
versity. They were “The Foreign Press” 
and “History of the Newspaper.” 

After the summer session Dean and 
Mrs. Mott made a trip to Canada. Dean 
Mott will take a sabbatical leave for the 
first semester of 1951-52, after which he 
will return to Missouri as a full-time pro- 
fessor of journalism. 

Dr. Mott will spend a considerable part 
of his leave in the Library of Congress to 
work on the fourth volume of his History 
of American Magazines. He expects the 
volume to come out in 1953. He received 
a Pulitzer prize for previous work in this 
field. 

Another book by Dr. Mott, The News 
in America, to be published in connection 
with the Library of Congress series on 
“American Civilization,” will come out 
next winter. This book is a 75,000-word 
discussion of the significance and meaning 
of news in American life, and how it is 
gathered and distributed. 


JOURNALISM 


O. W. Riegel Goes to Europe 
To Make Cultural Survey 


O. W. Riegel, director of the Lee Me- 
morial Journalism Foundation at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, this summer 
directed a research survey of intercultural 
Influences in Western Europe. 

The survey was sponsored by the Wood- 
row Wilson School of Public and Foreign 
Affairs, Princeton University, and the cul- 
tural contacts undertaken by Professor 


Riegel were supported by a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant. 


Kentucky Trustees Elevate 
Journalism to School Status 


The Department of Journalism at the 
University of Kentucky was designated as 
a School of Journalism at a meeting of 
the University Board of Trustees on June 
1. Dr. Niel Plummer, head of the depart- 
ment, was named director of the school. 


QUARTERLY 


Long in Journalism Education, 
Elmo Scott Watson, 59, Dies 


Professor Elmo Scott Watson, chairman 
of the Department of Journalism at the 
University of Denver and former director 
of the Chicago Division of the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University, died May 5 in Denver. He was 
59 years old. 

Born April 2, 1892 on a farm near Col- 
fax, Ill., Professor Watson received an 
A. B. degree from Colorado College in 
1916 and a master’s degree from North- 
western in 1935. After 1916 he worked at 
various times as reporter, feature writer, 
city editor and sports editor on Colorado 
Springs newspapers. 

In 1921 he began writing features for 
the Western Newspaper Union and three 
years later became editor of Publishers’ 
Auxiliary. He resigned in 1945, but con- 
tinued to write his column, “After Dead- 
line,” until his death. 

In 1918 Mr. Watson became an instruc- 
tor in journalism at the University of Illi- 
nois. He remained there until 1924, when 
he joined the staff of the Medill School as 
a lecturer. He became director of the Chi- 
cago Division in 1945. After 1947 he also 
was a part-time professor of journalism at 
Illinois Wesleyan. He went to Denver in 
June 1950. 

Professionally, Mr. Watson was known 
for his founding and direction of such 
newspaper clinics and workshops as the 
Industrial Editors’ Institute, Business Pa- 
pers Publishing Short Course, News Ex- 
ecutives’ Clinic, Illinois State High School 
Press Association, the Chicago Scholastic 
Press Guild, the Corn Belt Writers’ Con- 
ference and the annual Mid-Western Writ- 
ers’ Conference. 

He was a former editor of the Quill, 
magazine of Sigma Delta Chi, and a for- 
mer editor of the Brand Book of the Chi- 
cago Corral of Westerners. He also served 
as a vice-president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism. 

Professor Watson was the author of A 
History of Auxiliary Newspaper Service 
in the United States, A History of News- 
paper Syndicates in the United States, The 
Coach and Journalism, and co-author with 
H. F. Harrington of Modern Feature 
Writing. He wrote extensively for news- 
papers and magazines on western history. 
He was a member of the Mississippi Val- 
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ley, Illinois and Colorado Historical Soci- 
eties. 

Professor Watson is survived by his 
widow; a son, Harry S., who is chairman 
of the Department of Journalism at Brad- 
ley University, and a daughter, Mrs. John 
Leonard Cole Jr., of Aurora, Colo. 

Since Professor Watson’s death, Robert 
B. Rhode has been acting chairman of 
the Denver University Journalism Depart- 
ment. No decision has yet been made on 
appointment of a permanent chairman. 


W. E. Ewert of Kansas, Wife 
And Child Die in Car Crash 


Walter E. Ewert, 37, an assistant pro- 
fessor in the William Allen White School 
of Journalism and Public Information at 
the University of Kansas; his wife, Louise, 
35, and their 34-year-old daughter Sylvia 
were killed April 11 in an auto-transport 
truck collision a mile north of Onawa, 
Iowa. 

A son Ronald, 6, was injured seriously, 
but he has recovered and is living now 
with an uncle, the Rev. Irvin Richert, in 
Dalton, Ohio. 

The car in which the Ewerts were rid- 
ing collided head-on with the truck. The 
road was snow-packed. The family was en 
route from Lawrence, Kan., to Marion, 
S. D., where Professor Ewert’s father, W. 
J. Ewert, was critically ill. 

As a memorial to Professor Ewert, stu- 
dents of the University of Kansas raised 
more than $3,000 to provide a college 
scholarship for the surviving son when he 
is ready for college. 

Professor Ewert and his wife were 
graduates of Bethel College, North New- 
ton, Kan. He had a master’s degree from 
Northwestern University. 

Professor Ewert’s career included pub- 
lic relations work for Bethel College, 
teaching journalism at Englewood (Iil.) 
Evening Junior College while he was at- 
tending Northwestern, three years’ service 
with the Chicago Sun, reporting for the 
Minneapolis Tribune, and teaching jour- 
nalism at South High School in Minne- 
apolis. He went to the University of Kan- 
sas in 1948. He was faculty adviser of the 
Daily Kansan, taught courses in reporting, 
and supervised the reporting and editing 
laboratories. He was a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 


Nine Reporters, Three Papers 
Get Polk Memorial Awards 


The 1950 George Polk Memorial 
Awards for “distinguished achievements in 
journalism” were presented June 6 to nine 
reporters and three newspapers. The 
awards are made annually by Long Island 
University in memory of George Polk, a 
Columbia Broadcasting System reporter 
who lost his life several years ago in 
Greece. 

Recipients of the awards were: 

Homer Bigart, New York Herald-Trib- 
une, foreign reporting; Ira Henry Free- 
man, New York Times, national reporting; 
Fern Marja, New York Post, metropolitan 
reporting; Don Whitehead, Associated 
Press, press association reporting; Fred H. 
Hechinger and Judith Crist, Herald-Trib- 
une, education reporting; George Keaney, 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, sci- 
ence reporting; Seymour Marks, Long Is- 
land Press, suburban reporting; Walter 
(Red) Smith, Herald-Tribune, sports re- 
porting. 

The New York Daily News, for its 
straw poll on the last New York mayor- 
alty election; the Hempstead Newsday, for 
its special adless issue covering the Long 
Island Railroad wreck on Thanksgiving 
Day 1950; and the New Canaan (Conn.) 
Advertiser, for its campaign for new mod- 
erate-cost housing in its community. 


Georgia's Peabody Honors 
In Radio and TV Awarded 


The best productions in radio and tele- 
vision for 1950 were recognized April 26 
when the George Foster Peabody Awards 
were presented for the 11th consecutive 
year. The awards are administered by the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism at 
the University of Georgia. 

Recipients were: 

Elmer Davis—reporting and interpretation 
of news; Jimmy Durante—television award 
for entertainment; Halls of Ivy, National 
Broadcasting Company—best radio entertain- 
ment; The Quick and the Dead, NBC—best 
radio educational program; WBBM, Chicago— 
public service by a regional station; WFPL- 
FM, Louisville—public service by a local sta- 
tion; Metropolitan Opera—entertainment in 


music. 

The awards were presented by Edward 
Weeks, editor of the Atlantic Monthly and 
chairman of the Peabody Advisory Board. 
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Elmer Davis to Deliver 
Guild Lecture at Minnesota 

Elmer Davis will deliver the Fifth An- 
nual Memorial Lecture sponsored by the 
Twin Cities Chapter of the American 
Newspaper Guild and the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Minnesota. 

The lecture will be given November 3 
on the University campus. The lectureship 
was established by the Twin Cities Guild 
in honor of three of its members who 
were killed in World War II. 

Previous lectures were given by Mar- 
quis Childs, Thomas L. Stokes, James B. 
Reston and Reinhold Niebuhr. 


Journalism Not Overcrowded, 
Professor Lashbrook Declares 

A recent announcement by the Veter- 
ans Administration that the journalism 
profession is overcrowded was a “distinct 
disservice” to specialized journalism and 
newspapering, Professor Ralph Lashbrook, 
head of the Kansas State College Journal- 
ism Department, said recently in Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 

“The exact opposite is nearer the truth,” 
he declared. “The Kansas State Journal- 
ism Department always has had 6 to 10 
openings for each of its agricultural jour- 
nalism graduates. 

“Neither do we have enough women 
graduates in home economics and journal- 
ism. And I am told that the radio-speech 
section of the College has no men to fill 
requests for farm radio directors.” 


lowa State Gets $260,000 
In Ford Foundation Funds 

Iowa State College has received grants 
totaling $260,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for Adult Education. The 
grants will be used to develop educational 
television courses and will affect the ac- 
tivities of many departments of the col- 
lege. 

ia additional grant of $40,000, to be 
used over a two-year period, has been 
made to Iowa State College by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
funds will be used in the development of 
effective techniques for presenting infor- 
mation by television relative to marketing, 
processing and utilizing agricultural prod- 
ucts. 
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10 States Are Represented 
At lowa Circulation Session 

Seventy-two newspapermen from 10 
states met in Iowa City May 26-27 for the 
Second Annual State University of Iowa 
Short Course on Newspaper Circulation. 

Speakers included Richard C. Hor- 
lander, circulation director of the Little 
Rock Arkansas Gazette; C. K. Jefferson, 
assistant circulation manager of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune; Ed Mill, 
circulation manager of the Davenport 
(Iowa) Daily Times; Michael E. Moyer, 
circulation manager of the La Porte (Ind.) 
Herald-Argus; Robert Bauer, circulation 
manager of the Muscatine (Iowa) Jour- 
nal; and Professor Chester A. Morgan, 
head of the Department of Business and 
Economics, Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa. 

Jasper E. Rison, circulation director of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, 
was short course moderator for the second 
successive year. He was asvisted by Jess 
Birks, circulation manager of the Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) Gazette. 


21 Journalism Departments 
Announce Changes in Staffs 
Twenty-one schools and departments of 


journalism this summer announced staff 
changes involving 36 persons. 


University of California—Albert G. 
Pickerell, appointed assistant professor to 
direct graduate courses in research meth- 
ods, public communications and the law 
of communications in the new California 
graduate program in journalism beginning 
in September. Mr. Pickerell has been chief 
of the European desk of the Division of 
International Press and Publications in the 
Department of State and more recently 
was on the staff of Edward W. Barrett, 
assistant secretary of state for public af- 
fairs. He has had eight years of news ex- 
perience with the Washington Post, Asso- 
ciated Press and United Press; was a ma- 
jor in the Army Signal Corps during 
World War II, and taught previously at 
Syracuse University, in the American 
Army universities in France and England, 
and at Stanford University. 


University of Colorado—Fred Pruett, 
returning this fall as an assistant professor 
of journalism. He had previously joined 
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the staff in 1946 as an instructor and since 
September 1950 had been editor of the 
Kearney (Neb.) Hub. 


Creighton University—Harry A. Dol- 
phin, now enrolled in graduate study at 
the State University of Iowa, has accepted 
an appointment in journalism effective in 
the fall. 


Florida State University — Professor 
Richard B. Eide, on leave for one year to 
serve as public affairs officer for the U. S. 
Department of State. He was in Oslo this 
summer and will move to Bergen this fall. 


University of Illinois—Quincy Howe, 
visiting associate professor, appointed per- 
manently to the School of Journalism and 
Communications; teaches Contemporary 
Affairs and serves as radio commentator 
on WILL, the University radio station. 


State University of lowa—Richard Ste- 
vens, appointed instructor on the adver- 
tising faculty for 1951-52; scheduled to 
receive the M. A. degree in August from 
the Iowa College of Commerce; has had 
six years’ experience with the People’s Gas 
& Electric Company, Mason City, Iowa, 
and agency and sales experience in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Charles E. Barnum, instructor in jour- 
nalism, appointed assistant publisher of 
the Daily lowan. This position was held 
previously by Professor Walter A. Steigle- 
man, who resigned it to devote more time 
to the School of Journalism’s graduate 
studies program. 

John Scott Davenport, assistant to the 
director of the School of Journalism, re- 
signed to become publisher of two Illinois 
weekly newspapers. He will take over 
management of the Tiskilwa Chief and 
the Buda Plain Dealer as soon as he com- 
pletes his Ph. D. dissertation at SUI. 

Professor John V. Lund, head of the 
advertising sequence, granted a leave of 
absence to serve as Information Officer 
with the U. S. embassy in Helsinki, Fin- 
land. 


University of Kansas—Victor J. Dani- 
lov, appointed assistant professor of jour- 
nalism; will teach advanced reporting and 
photography and be news adviser of the 
Daily Kansan, student newspaper. He suc- 
ceeds the late Walter E. Ewert, who was 
killed in an automobile accident April 11. 
Mr. Danilov comes to Kansas from the 
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University of Colorado College of Jour- 
nalism; has been on the news and sports 
staffs of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
Chicago Daily News, Sharon (Pa.) Her- 
ald and Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, 
and is a former editor of the Serbian 
Spirit, national newspaper for persons of 
Serbian descent; received bachelor’s degree 
from Pennsylvania State College in 1945 
and master’s from Northwestern Univer- 
sity in 1947, 

R. Edwin Browne, appointed instructor 
in journalism and director of radio in the 
new radio division; will manage both 
KFKU, University AM _ station, and 
KANU, FM station. Mr. Browne had 
been director of public relations at Grace- 
land College, Lamoni, Iowa, and previ- 
ously had been director of education and 
religion for Station KMBC, Kansas City, 
Mo., and director of public relations at 
Kansas. He received the bachelor’s degree 
from Kansas in 1938. 


Long Island University—Alben Philips, 
assistant professor, who also is on the staff 
of the New York Mirror, returned to his 
duties after spending a year in Germany. 


University of Miami—Louis L. Becker, 
appointed instructor in journalism, teaches 
press photography. He received a bache- 
lor’s degree from Miami in 1949 and an 
M. A. degree in journalism from the State 
University of Iowa in 1951; was formerly 
with the Associated Press as staff photog- 
rapher in Pittsburgh and dark-room tech- 
nician in New York. 

Charles M. Chuckrow, instructor in 
journalism, resigned to join the Associated 
Press; temporarily assigned to the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) bureau. 

James S. Penny, assistant professor of 
journalism, beginning a second year of 
leave of absence; is editorial director of 
the Robinson Publishing Company, Or- 
lando, Fla. 


University of Minnesota—Robert L. 
Jones, appointed instructor in journalism. 
He received a bachelor’s degree in journal- 
ism from the University of Wichita in 
1942 and a master’s degree from Minne- ~ 
sota in 1947; previously was assistant to 
the public relations director of the Uni- 
versity of Wichita. 


University of Missouri—Dr. Frank L. 
Mott, retiring dean, on sabbatical leave 
for the first semester 1951-52. 
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E. L. Tuttle, assistant professor of ad- 
vertising, resigned to become advertising 
manager of the Shelbyville (Tenn.) 
Times-Gazette. 

Robert O. Buzbee, appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Tuttle; formerly was solicitor 
and retail advertising manager of the 
Pampa (Tex.) Daily News. 

Frank W. Rucker, appointed associate 
professor of journalism; formerly was co- 
publisher and general manager of the In- 
dependence (Mo.) Examiner and had 
been associated with that paper since 
1913. Mr. Rucker received the Missouri 
award for distinguished service to journal- 
ism in 1932. He will set up a new se- 
quence of courses in newspaper business 
management, including circulation promo- 
tion and newspaper organization. 

Paul L. Fisher Jr., director of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Linotype School, ap- 
pointed to teach typography and printing 
processes. 

Montana State University—Parker B. 
Lusk, instructor in journalism, resigned to 
begin work at the University of Illinois 
toward a Ph. D. degree in mass commu- 
nications. At Illinois he will teach part- 
time as a graduate assistant. 

Joseph W. Shoquist, appointed an in- 
structor to succeed Mr. Lusk. Mr. Sho- 

uist received a bachelor’s degree from 
the State University of Iowa in 1948 and 
a master’s degree in 1951. He has worked 
on the Idaho Falls Post-Register and the 
Boise Statesman. 


Ohio University — Professor George 
Starr Lasher, director, retired from the di- 
rectorship but will continue on the teach- 
ing faculty for five years. 


University of Oregon—Charles A. 
Sprague, governor of Oregon from 1939 
to 1943, appointed visiting lecturer in jour- 
nalism for 1951-52. Mr. Sprague, editor 
and publisher of the Salem Oregon States- 
man, has been in newspaper work for 34 
years. He will hold formal and informal 
sessions with seniors and graduates. Mr. 
Sprague will join William M. Tugman, edi- 
tor of the Eugene (Ore.) Register-Guard, 
as the staff's second visiting lecturer. Both 
are holders of the Amos Voorhies award 
for outstanding performance and public 
service to the press of Oregon. 

Gordon Greb, journalism instructor, re- 
signed to continue work toward the Ph. D. 
degree. 
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Pennsylvania State College—Ross P. 
Schlabach Jr. resigned as assistant profes- 
sor of journalism to become head of the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
South Carolina. He will start his new du- 
ties September 1. 


Southern Methodist University—James 
F. Laughead, appointed lecturer in cam- 
era journalism. Mr. Laughead was for 
nine years a photographer for the Associ- 
ated Press and chief photographer for 
Consolidated Aircraft, Fort Worth, Tex., 
for two years. He majored in journalism 
at Ohio State University. 


University of Southern California— 
Frederick T. C. Yu, who received the Ph. 
D. degree in mass communications from 
the State University of Iowa in February 
1951, has accepted an appointment to the 
faculty in the Division of Oriental Studies. 


Syracuse University—Dean Kenneth G. 
Bartlett of Syracuse University’s College, 
named dean of the University’s Bureau of 
Public Relations. He succeeds Douglass 
W. Miller, formerly assistant dean of the 
School of Journalism and now executive 
secretary of the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dean Bartlett also is head of the 
Syracuse radio and television division. 


University of Utah—Hugh G. Mac- 
Niven, assistant professor of journalism, 
has resigned to work on a doctorate at the 
University of Minnesota. 

James A. Files, instructor in journalism, 
resigned after completing work for the 
master’s degree; now assistant professor 
of journalism at Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Ruston, La. 


University of Wisconsin—A. W. Hop- 
kins, head of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Journalism, retired July 1. 

Maurice White, appointed to the De- 
partment of Agricultural Journalism to 
teach courses in farm radio work and han- 
dle the farm program over Station WHA. 
He has been in charge of the farm radio 
program at Ohio State University’s Sta- 
tion WOSU. Mr. White was graduated 
from Wisconsin in 1946, and received the 
master’s degree in 1947. 

S. Watson Dunn, appointed assistant 
professor in the School of Journalism. He 
will teach advertising courses. Mr. Dunn 
received a Ph. D. degree this summer at 
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the University of Illinois. He is a graduate 
of Harvard College and holds an M. B. A. 
degree from the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration at Harvard. He has 
taught advertising at the University of 
Western Ontario, University of Pitts- 
burgh and University of Illinois, and for- 
merly was in advertising work with Bris- 
tol-Myers in Montreal, Que., and with the 
Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh. 


University of Wyoming—Walter Wil- 
cox, appointed instructor in journalism. 
He has had newspaper experience with the 
Ely (Nev.) Record, the Reno Evening Ga- 
zette and the Ely Daily Times. A graduate 
of the University of Nevada, he will re- 
ceive a master’s degree from the State 
University of Iowa this summer. 


NOTES 


Florida State University—Robert Stapp, 
of the Denver Post, who taught at Florida 
State University this spring, has returned 
to his reportorial duties. 

Professor Albert A. Sutton of North- 
western University was a visiting lecturer 
in journalism late this spring. 


University of Florida—The School of 
Journalism will start the fall semester in 
enlarged quarters and with an expanded 
program. Another room has been acquired 
for the typography laboratory. A broad- 
casting studio is being constructed in con- 
nection with the news laboratory, and a 
direct wire will connect the studio with 
the University’s Mutual Network station, 
WRUF, for news broadcasts. A dark room 
also is being added for use of students in 
photography. 

The First Annual Fourth Estate Dinner, 
sponsored by the School of Journalism, 
was held May 18. The dinner followed 
the installation of a Florida chapter of 
Kappa Tau Alpha and the initiation of 
three undergraduates, one professor and 
six alumni of the school. C. J. King Sr., 
editorial chief of the Jacksonville Times- 
Union, was the principal speaker. 

A new class in “Applied Journalism” 
was started this spring. The class, open 
only to graduating seniors, met for an 
hour seminar once each week with Pro- 
fessor Rae O. Weimer, director of the 
School of Journalism. In addition, stu- 
dents spent one full day each week work- 
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ing on daily and weekly newspapers and 
in a radio station. Near the end of the 
term, the class took over coverage of a 
three-day murder trial at Starke, Fla., for 
the Bradford County Telegraph. 

A “Clinic and Public Relations Short 
Course” is scheduled October 25-27 at 
the University for the Florida Publicity 
and Public Relations Association. Hosts 
will be the School of Journalism, the 
News Bureau and the General Extension 
Division. 


University of Georgia—William H. Bur- 
son, graduate of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism in 1948, recently 
was cited for bravery and courage in 
covering the Korean War. He is a cor- 
respondent for the United Press. 

Stelljes Nichols, 1946 graduate, has 
been appointed an associate editor of Cor- 
onet and Esquire. 

Lamar Trotti, first graduate of the 
Henry W. Grady School, who won a Hol- 
lywood “Oscar” for his production 
“Woodrow Wilson,” was elected an hon- 
orary member of Phi Beta Kappa in June. 

Tom McRae, 1937 graduate, has been 
appointed assistant managing editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution. 


—————— 


University of Illinois—The pronuncia- 
tion guide of Illinois cities and towns, for 
use by radio stations, is being revised by 
Frank E. Schooley and Donald E. Brown, 
assistant professors of journalism and 
communications. The revision will be ex- 
panded to include the names of Illinois 
state parks, counties and rivers. 

A short course for supervisors of high 
school newspapers was sponsored by the 
School of Journalism and Communica- 
tions August 1-3. Donald E. Brown, as- 
sistant professor of journalism and direc- 
tor of the Illinois State High School Press 
Association, was in charge. 


State University of lowa—Three jour- 
nalism staff members will receive promo- 
tions this fall. They are Carroll Coleman, 
to associate professor, and William E. Por- 
ter and Ellis H. Newsome, to assistant 
professors. 

Professor Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the School of Journalism, was a guest 
speaker this spring at the School of Jour- 
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nalism of Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Professor Carroll Coleman, typographer 
in the School of Journalism, has been noti- 
fied that his redesigned printing of Gal- 
land’s lowa Emigrant was one of the 
“Fifty Books of the Year 1951” chosen by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 
Mr. Coleman printed the book last year 
for members of the Iowa State Historical 
Society. The type was hand-set and the 
volume printed two pages at a time at 
Professor Coleman’s private press, The 
Prairie Press, in Iowa City. A total of 
3,500 copies were issued. 

Ten journalism faculty members of va- 
rious colleges and universities were en- 
rolled for graduate study this summer at 
Iowa. They were: 

Robert A. Steffes, head of the Department 
of Journalism at Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale; Richard Henry Wiggins, associate 
professor, Louisiana State University (for the 
Ph.D. degree in mass communications); Wil- 
liam Hall Jr., alumni director of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico (for Ph.D.); Richard J. 
Struck, Oklahoma City University; Raymond 
F. Stewart, head of the Research Division, 
Emory University; William K. Cumming Jr., 
instructor, Michigan State College (for Ph.D.); 
Dozier C. Cade, assistant professor, Emory 
University (for Ph.D.); Robert J. Cranford, 
acting head, University of South Carolina De- 
partment of Journalism (for Ph.D.); James 
Port Wells, instructor, Chico State College, 
Chico, Calif.; and Murvin H. Perry, head of 
publicity at South Dakota State College (for 


Ph.D.), also an intern with the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa Information Service. 


John H. Crusinberry, a senior at South 
Dakota State College, Brookings, has been 
awarded the $500 Des Moines Register 
and Tribune advertising scholarship at the 
State University of Iowa. The scholarship 
provides for a year of graduate study in 
newspaper advertising at Iowa. 


University of Kansas—The William Al- 
len White School of Journalism and Pub- 
lic Information will move into its new 
$300,000 building in the spring semester 
of 1952. The building will include a radio 
studio; news, advertising, typography, pho- 
tography and editing laboratories; and the 
William Allen White Memorial Reading 
Room. 

Emil L. Telfel, associate professor, and 
Charles G. Pearson, instructor, are the au- 
thors of an editing manual, Around the 
Copydesk. It will be published by Rine- 
hart & Company in January 1952. 
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Miss Frances Grinstead has been pro- 
moted from assistant to associate profes- 
sor of journalism. 


Kansas State College—Jack James, jour- 
nalism graduate in 1947, was awarded the 
National Headliners medal for foreign 
news reporting in June. A member of the 
United Press staff, Mr. James scored a 
world beat on the beginning of the Korean 
War. 


Long Island University—Paul Gould, 
associate professor of journalism, has been 
promoted to full professor. Mr. Gould 
also is on the editorial staff of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


University of Maine—News representa- 
tives of Maine’s Associated Press newspa- 
pers were guests May 17 of the Univer- 
sity of Maine Press Club and the Depart- 
ment of Journalism. 


University of Miami—Three journalism 
faculty members have contracted for 
books to be published this year. They are 
James L. Julian, assistant professor, with 
William C. Brown Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa, a workbook entitled Practical News 
Assignments for Student Reporters; Albert 
E. Harum, lecturer, with the same com- 
pany, a book on typography; and Simon 
Hochberger, professor and department 
chairman, with the Globe Publishing 
Company, New York City, as a collabora- 
tor for a new edition of Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth. 


Michigan State College — Twenty-one 
Michigan photographers received awards 
for “achievement in photography” at the 
Michigan Press Photography Conference 
sponsored last spring by the Department 
of Journalism. William K. Cumming Jr., 
instructor in journalism, was conference 
director. Speakers included Gordon Kus- 
ter, photography director of the Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch, and Frank Fenner, edi- 
tor of Popular Photography. 


University of Mississippi—The Missis- 
sippi Federation of Press Women is ar- 
ranging to provide a loan fund for women 
students in the Department of Journalism, 
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The program is intended to start in Sep- 
tember with $100 and then to increase to 
a total of $500. The money is to be made 
available to juniors and seniors studying 
journalism. 


University of Minnesota—A collection 
of 37 rare books illustrating the history of 
printing has been presented to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in appreciation of the 
service to the university and to the state 
of Professors Ralph D. Casey and Thomas 
F. Barnhart. The gift was made by Frank 
Leslie Sr., president of the Leslie Paper 
Company, Minneapolis, at the 34th an- 
nual short course of Minnesota editors in 
May. The collection features the work of 
Bruce Rogers and Frederic W. Goudy. 

The May 12 issue of the Publishers’ 
Auxiliary contained the first installment of 
“The Weekly Newspaper: A Bibliography 
—1925-51,” by Professor Thomas F. 
Barnhart of the School of Journalism. 

Virginia Huck, a 1950 graduate of the 
Minnesota School of Journalism, has been 
awarded the national Theta Sigma Phi 
scholarship of $500 for graduate study. 
Miss Huck, now’ an editorial assistant on 
the American Journal of Optometry, was 
graduated Phi Beta Kappa magna cum 
laude. 


University of Missouri—Professor Earl 
English, dean-elect of the School of Jour- 
nalism, has been appointed state publicity 
chairman of the Christian Rural Overseas 
Program for Missouri. 


Montana State University — Montana 
printers and publishers attended the 
Fourth Annual Graphic Arts Short 
Course, sponsored jointly April 14-15 by 
the School of Journalism and the Mon- 
tana State Press Association. The meeting 
was held in Havre, with the Havre Daily 
News as host. 

Edward B. Dugan, who is in charge of 
the advertising sequence, has been pro- 
moted to full professor. 


University of North Dakota—A full 
course of lectures in practical journalism 
was sponsored during the spring semester 
by the Department of Journalism. Visiting 
speakers included Russ Asleson, Minne- 
apolis Tribune; Franklin Vikan, Fosston 
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(Minn.) Thirteen Towns; Don Kelly, news 
director of KILO, Grand Forks; John D. 
Paulson and Alexander Lyness, both of 
the Fargo Forum; M. M. Oppegard, Bill 
Julisson and F. J. O’Neil, Grand Forks 
Herald. 


Ohio State University—“Police Report- 
er,” the educational film produced by the 
School of Journalism, now has been shown 
in approximately 100 different universities, 
colleges and high schools in 31 states and 
Canada, The 16-mm. film, produced un- 
der the direction of Professor Paul H. 
Wagner, was released in January 1950. It 
is believed to be the first educational film 
produced primarily for use in journalism 
instruction. . 


Southern Methodist University — The 
Department of Journalism this past spring 
completed installation of three more lab- 
oratories. Equipment valued at more than 
$7,500 went into typography, photography 
and advertising laboratories. The typogra- 
phy equipment includes a platen press, two 
stones, three type cabinets and 89 cases 
of type. 


University of Oregon—Professor Mit- 
chell V. Charnley of the journalism staff 
of the University of Minnesota conducted 
a radio news problems seminar and gave 
a public address this summer at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Professor Charnley 
conferred with radio news editors of four 
northwest states and later spoke on “Ra- 
dio News: Sound or Fury?” 

Theodore B. Peterson, instructor in the 
University of Illinois School of Journal- 
ism and Communications, taught during 
the summer session in the University of 
Oregon School of Journalism. 

Fifty high school journalism teachers 
from 10 states participated in a two-week 
Scholastic Press Short Course offered this 
summer by the University of Oregon. Di- 
rectors were Professor and Mrs. F. L. Kil- 
dow of the University of Minnesota jour- 
nalism faculty. 

Nearly 15,000 square feet of floor space 
will be added to journalism facilities dur- 
ing the 1951-52 school year in an expan- 
sion program that will see the school take 
over all of the adjoining McClure Hall in 
addition to the present Journalism Build- 
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ing. The move will permit consolidation 
of all journalism instruction under a single 
roof. 


Pennsylvania State College—New se- 
quences in agricultural journalism and 
community journalism will become parts 
of the curriculum of the Department of 
Journalism this year. 

More than 240 editors, publishers and 
staff members in May attended the larg- 
est Pennsylvania State Press Conference 
ever held on the Penn State campus. The 
two-day conference is sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, the Pennsylvania Society of News- 
paper Editors and the Department of Jour- 
nalism. Speakers included Dr. Milton Ei- 
senhower, president of Penn State; James 
R. Wiggins, managing editor of the Wash- 
ington Post; Adelaide Kerr, Associated 
Press feature writer; and Duke Kaminski, 
Harrisburg correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 

Franklin Banner, head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, visited this summer 
in London. He met with the Royal Insti- 
tute of Journalists, of which he is a mem- 
ber. The Institute plans to consider pro- 
posals for the development of education 
for journalism in Great Britain. 


University of Pittsburgh—Robert X. 
Graham, head of the Division of Journal- 
ism, has been re-elected to a second two- 
year term as grand national president of 
Pi Delta Epsilon, honorary collegiate jour- 
nalism fraternity. 


Rutgers University—Professor William 
H. Boyenton of the School of Journalism 
has been serving as a public relations con- 
sultant in the Irenton (N. J.) office of the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 


St. Bonaventure University—Professor 
Russell J. Jandoli, head of the Department 
of Journalism, is studying for a doctorate 
in social studies in the School of Educa- 
tion at New York University. 


South Dakota State College—Charles D. 
Byrne, chancellor of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, will deliver 
the dedicatory address when the new 


$250,000 Printing and Rural Journalism 
Building is dedicated at Brookings on Sep- 
tember 15. Chancellor Byrne was head of 
the Department of Journalism at South 
Dakota State from 1924 through 1929 and 
was responsible for setting up the original 
curriculum leading to the journalism de- 
gree. The dedication will be combined 
with the annual South Dakota State News- 
paper Day. 


Syracuse University—Professor Philip 
Ward Burton of the School of Journalism 
was elected a vice-president of Alpha 
Delta Sigma, national advertising frater- 
nity, at its Cape Cod convention in June. 
Professor Burton’s newest book, Advertis- 
ing for the Small Retailer, was published 
this summer by Prentice-Hall. 

Professor Laurance B. Siegfried, chair- 
man of the Graphic Arts Department of 
the School of Journalism, and Professor 
C. Wesley Brewster of the graphic arts 
staff, this year judged for the third con- 
secutive time the annual typographic con- 
test of the New England Associated Press 
Newspaper Executives Association. 

Robert D. Murphy was promoted in 
June from assistant to associate professor 
of journalism. Edward C. Jones was pro- 
moted from instructor in radio to assis- 
tant professor. 

Five members of the Syracuse journal- 
ism faculty were on the faculty of the 
School of Public Relations for Savings 
and Loan Associations held in June at the 
University’s summer camp at Pine Brook 
in Upper New York State. They included 
Dean M. Lyle Spencer and Professors 
Philip Ward Burton, Laurance B. Sieg- 
fried, Wesley C. Clark and Kenneth G. 
Bartlett. 

Professor Roland E. Wolseley, chair- 
man of the Magazine Practice Department 
and director of the religious journalism 
programs, conducted a week-long work- 
shop in June at Camp Casowasco, Mora- 
via, N. Y., for college students attending 
a Methodist regional leadership training 
conference there. 


University of Tennessee—Fifty editors 
of industrial publications in six Southeast- 
ern states participated in the annual In- 
dustrial Editing Institute conducted June 
15-16 in Knoxville and Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
by the Department of Journalism. 
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Texas A. & M. College—The Depart- 
ment of Journalism sponsored a church 
news conference in spring. The meeting 
was attended by laymen and ministers of 
nine Christian denominations representing 
16 cities within a radius of 100 miles of 
College Station, Tex. 


Tulane University George E. Sim- 
mons, head of the Department of Journal- 
ism, completed 25 years at Tulane on Au- 
gust 31. 


University of Utah—A University chap- 
ter of Kappa Tau Alpha was installed this 
spring with Professor A. L. Higginbotham, 
chairman of the University of Nevada De- 
partment of Journalism, officiating. Parry 
Sorensen was elected president of the new 
chapter. 

Mr. Sorensen has been promoted from 
assistant to associate professor of journal- 
ism. He also is director of public relations 
for the University of Utah. 

The Audio Visual Aids Committee, with 
Professor Quintus C. Wilson as chairman, 
has reprinted the committee’s “Bibliogra- 


phy of Films and Filmstrips for Teachers 
of Journalism.” Copies may be obtained 
by sending 35 cents in stamps to the De- 
partment of Journalism, University of 
Utah. 


Washington and Lee University—O. W. 
Riegel, director of the Lee Journalism 
Foundation, is the author of an article, 
“Die Journalistenausbildung in den Ver- 
einigten Staaten,” which appeared in the 
German journal Universitas, Vol. 5, No. 
12, December 1950. 


University of Wisconsin—W. A. Sum- 
ner, professor of agricultural journalism, 
spent the summer in Europe as a consul- 
tant to the Economic Cooperative Admin- 
istration. 


West Virginia University — Professor 
Paul Krakowski of the School of Journal- 
ism worked this summer toward a doctor- 
ate in English at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. James Kidd, instruc- 
tor in journalism, did work toward a mas- 
ter’s degree at West Virginia. 





Have you seen..... 


LEGAL CONTROL OF THE PRESS 


By FRANK THAYER 
Professor of Journalism, University of Wisconsin 


Presenting a new approach to the potential controls under which the Press 
operates, the author, who is both an attorney and a journalist, offers a compre- 
hensive treatment of communication law for newspapers, advertising and radio. 
Covering the historical background, he gives the basic principles for under- 
standing libel, privacy, contempt, copyright and the administrative law appli- 
cable to publishing. 


This completely revised second edition stresses the problems that have arisen 
of late which now threaten our free press. Designed for easy reading, it is an 
invaluable aid to journalists, attorneys, teachers and students. 


To aid the instructor there is a special 96 page manual containing an opening 
lecture and a synopsis and discussion of classroom procedure and assignments, 
as well as 128 problems and solutions. 


654 pages 
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$5.00 
We invite your inquiries 
THE FOUNDATION PRESS, Inc. 


268 Flatbush Avenue Extension 
Brooklyn 1, New York 
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CURTIS D. MacDOUGALL 


Understanding Public Opinion 


Professor, School of Journalism, Northwestern University 


Here is a new book by Professor MacDougall for college 
courses in Public Opinion offered in Departments of Jour- 
nalism. This text places the emphasis on the “why” of pub- 
lic opinion and attempts to help the reader understand how 
it is formed and what causes it to be what it is. Applying 
the best knowledge in all the social sciences, the author 
relates the study of public opinion to the broader back- 
ground of human and social behavior. Psychological terms 
and theories are explained and theoretical points made 
understandable by examples from current history. 


Coming in August 
FRANK LUTHER MOTT 
American Journalism, Revised 
$5.25 
LESLIE W. McCLURE 
Newspaper Advertising and 
Promotion 
$4.50 
WALTER A. STEIGLEMAN 
Writing the Feature Article 
$4.00 
L. R. CAMPBELL & J. P. JONES 
News Beat, Revised 
$3.60 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 50 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
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(terms expire: 1952); Mitchell V,) Charniey 
MEMBERS—William Brooks, bask en ene. 5 Corks rh WHBC 


981); Kaa 
Koerper, KMBC, Wilton E. Cobb AZ (terms saser'd 1982); oe? 
(secretary), NAB’ hei i expires 1933). 


3. ar : ; ae 


Cae 


te 
{ " 


COORDINATE ORG ZATIONS < e 


Association of Accredited Schools and Dé ment oF sonrnaniin 
_ (Organized 1917). 5 


PRESIDENT, Lesli¢ Moeller, ee VICE-PRESIDENT, Roy mn Brénch,, Soushehe California; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer’ P> Beth, Kansas; additional members} of EXECUTIVE, SO 
MITTEE, arank L. “Mott, Missouri, and Raymond B. Nixon, Emory, : 


INSTITUTIONS ELJGIBLE FOR. MEMBERSHIP: “Wi 
Universities: Alabama, California, Colorado, Columbia, Eqiory, F Sepa i Yi 
nois, Indiana, Towa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan, Min 3 
Missouri, Montasia State,. Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio ‘State, “Ollahoms, Oregon, Rutgers 
Southern California, Stanford,. Syracuse, Texas, Tulane, -W: 


Lee, and Wisconsin. “State owes Towa, Kansas, Michi WFotaes) Sidahoma na Ae & vi ay 
Pennsylvania, South: Dakota, and exas, (State College for * 


American Society of Jeurnaliam {School Adiingators of et 


(\ \kOrganized, 1943y ner” 


ERED Elmer Tro South Dakota} VICE-PRESIDENT, Charles ED Nounits Alabama 
deputy SECRETARY- bh ae A Gerald pe eres J pe ; 





American Gouneil-bn! Education fe deus © , te 


{ 
EnucaTor MEMBERS—Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas ‘Kent E. Nahe. if 
western (terms expire 19 y: Ralph Di Casey, Mikes pri shee oe (secret, 
treasurer), dilinois (terms expire 1952);Leslie G, Moeller;lowa (éx as president { 
of AASD}) ;-alternate; A, Gayle Wal Colorado aoe expires iS). News 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERS-—Walter D. Allen, NBA; A: H: Kirchhofer (chairman), by 
Joyce A. Swan, ANPA; Edward Lindsay, IDPA; Louis Spilman (vcoshairmany SEAT 


. >& ACCREDITING COMMITTERY | 2 
Hnucarox MEMBERS-—Kenneth R. Marvin, Towa State (term- expires 195 re -orpe 
: Simmons, : Tulane Atem » expires 49529; Barl lish, Missouri, Nerval Neil. aL 
’ (chairman), Ohio" State (terms: ome 1953). . NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION MEMB 


+ Herbert Brucker, Hartford Courant; N/R. Hl d, Caen ‘Neves $0 ce: 
Minneapolis, Star-and trfoane? a f ys aes 





“The Magesnd World - 


» by Roland. E.. Wolséley, Chairman, Magazine Predtice: Department 
Laimcutes eatcvnsd 

Aw . 
From the vesthin’s sibince “Schools and. departments of soins te 
graduated personel trained, Solely for newspapers, but ‘today from one-* . 
- fourth"to one-half of the graduates go to magazines, radio-television, 
publicity, or other journalistic fields. Newspapers are steadily decreasing’. 
in, number; it is: inevitable; Mesa that ipenale shouid-seek careers 
in ‘other areas of journalism.” f 


“Here i is thorough ,coverage of the + madicike Balk Mins derive views: 
‘point, with an. ccephaas on editorial operations, 


°- THE: MAGAZINE WORLD includes up-to-date information on: hin? 
ing methods of magazine firms; description of procedures; analysis: of cfs. 
{fects and relationships of types of  miagazisies and types of work. ‘ 


| DHE MAGAZINE WORLD emphasizes the editorial’ operitions—writ-” 
‘ing and editing. However, the “business-department activities are? also 
27 Haanoughly covered; advertising, a ceapengie printing ye Sods ta Segeatag 


” THE MAGAZINE WORLD-not only renin consunier publications, but 
‘also, trade, magazines im such fields as: religion, labor, nese De a 
and other specialized” apneine Be eET ESS fo AY 


y 


Published June 1951 2384 ae iegects pate ee 


¢ 


—in dhe. Promiceian ioliwilisie Seid, 
ia _Dedn KENNETH E. Orson; Editor ’ 


23 ‘Seied. Jor your copy jodayt” 





